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Tue character of Professor Kingsley, 
of Yale College, has already been skillful- 
ly delineated by two of his associates in 
office, one of whom succeeded him as Pro- 
fessor of Greek, and the other as Professor 
of Latin. In a short address at his funer- 
al, President Woolsey paid a glowing tri- 
bute to Mr. Kingsley’s worth “ as a scholar 
and man of letters, as a college officer, 
and as a man.” <A few weeks later a 
more elaborate review of his life and ser- 
vices was made by Professor Thacher, in 
the form of an eulogy, pronounced at the 
request of the Faculty, in the college 
chapel. Both these addresses were print- 
ed in a pamphlet which was widely distri- 
buted at the time, and may still be found 
in many public and private collections of 
books. They present, in a graphic man- 
ner, the striking characteristics of Mr. 
Kingsley’s career,—and although more 
than ten years have passed since they 
were prepared and printed, it would be a 
superfluous task to attempt anew the work 
which was then so heartily and appropri- 
ately performed. 

But as the conductors of these pages 
have urgently asked for an article com- 
memorative of one who, in addition to his 
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labor as an instructor of youth, felt a deep 
concern for the ecclesiastical welfare of 
New England, and was a ready champion 
in the defence of what was praiseworthy in 
New England history,—it is thought that 
a connected review of Mr, Kingsley’s 
written opinions, and a sketch of some of 
his historical and philological discussions 
may be of value. If the time should ever 
come for a skillful hand to gather up the 
innumerable anecdotes which he told of 
others, and which others tell of him, the 
sparkling gems which are handed down 
from one to another, like heir-looms in the 
circle of his associates and friends, his 
solid attainments will be found accompa- 
nied by a love of humor, and a keenness 
of wit, which is rarely equalled in a life of 
grave pursuits. 

A few words of biography seem called 
for as an introduction to the sketch of his 
writings. A more particular statement 
may be found in Prof. Thacher’s address, 

James Luce Kingsley, son of Jonathan 
Kingsley, and a lineal descendant of John 
Kingsley, one of the seven men who, in 
1636, constituted the first church in Dor- 
chester, Ms., was born in Scotland, then 
a parish of Windham, Conn., August 28 , 
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1778. He entered Williams College at 
the age of seventeen, and at the end of 
the Freshman year was transferred to 
Yale College, where he graduated in 1799. 
He delivered, at the Commencement, an 
Oration on the “ Origin of Alphabetical 
Characters.” Among his classmates were 
Dr. Eli Ives, afterwards one of the found- 
ers and professors of the Medical Institu- 
tion at New Haven, and Moses Stuart, 
soon afterward ‘pastor of the First Church 
in New Haven, and subsequently the dis- 
tinguished Professor in the Theological 
Seminary in Andover. The former of 
these through life was his neighbor, physi- 
cian and friend. He had also much to do 
with the latter, and although they some- 
times appeared to the public as antago- 
nists, Mr. Kingsley always maintained a 
deep interest in‘ the welfare of his class- 
mate, and an appreciation of his many 
virtues. After teaching in Wethersfield 
and Windbam, Mr. Kingsley became, in 
1801, a tutor in Yale College, and from 
that time onward till his resignation, just 
fifty years later, he was a devoted officer 
of the institution. In 1805, he was ap- 
pointed Professor of the Hebrew, Greek 
and Latin Languages, and of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History. “ It may surprise some,” says 
Professor Thacher, “that he should have 
been set over so extensive a province; 
but it appears less strange when we learn, 
that up to the time of this appointment, 
there had never been a professor of any 
language in the college. All the instruc- 
tion in that department of learning had 
been given by the tutors, with some aid 
from the president. Indeed, it may be 
added, that up to the time when Mr. 
Kingsley was appointed’ an officer of the 
College, there had been in the whole 
course of its history, but five professors in 
all, including President Stiles, who, when 
president, acted as Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History.” 

After 1816, the title of Professor of Ec- 
clesiastical History ceased to be connected 
with his name. In 1831, a separate chair 
of Greek was established, to which Mr. 
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Woolsey, now President Woolsey, was 
appointed. In 1835, Professor Gibbs, 
who had been invited, in 1824, to the 
Theological Department, assumed the in- 
struction in Hebrew. In 1842, Mr. 
Thacher was appointed assistant Professor 
of Latin, and in 1851, Mr. Kingsley gave 
up all responsibility as an instructor. His 
resignation was accepted by the Corpora- 
tion, in a complimental vote, requesting 
him to remain connected with the College 
as a Professor Emeritus. During seven 
years after he became Professor, that is, 
until his marriage, Mr. Kingsley was also 
Tutor, taking the entire charge, according 
to the custom of the day, of one division 
of aclass. He was also Librarian of the 
College from 1805 to 1824, and retained 
until the close of his life a deep interest 
in the enlargement and improvement of 
the collection of books. In 1845 he went 
to Europe at his own expense to make 
purchases for the Library, visiting, for that 
purpose, London, Paris, Amsterdam, Ber- 
lin, and Leipsic, in a trip which extended 
through about eight months. 

These are the chief changes in the offi- 
cial career of one who has fitly been char- 
acterized ‘as a truly academic man,” and 
whose outward life was consequently de- 
void of stirring incidents.’ 

In order to appreciate Prof. Kingsley’s 
power as a writer, some of his personal , 
characteristics should be borne in mind. 





1 Prof. Kingsley’s domestic history was almost 
equally even in its flow. He was married, Sept. 23, 
1811, to Lydia, the eldest daughter of Daniel L. Coit 
of Norwich. His eldest son, George Theodore, grad- 
uated at Yale College in 1832, and after a brief prac- 
tice of the profession of Law in Cleveland, Ohio, was 
drowned in the harbor of Sandusky city in 1842. 
His second son, Henry Coit, graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1834, and in 1862 succeeded Mr. Her- 
rick, as the Treasurer of the college. The third 
son, William Lathrop, graduated at Yale College in 
1848, and is the editor of the New Englander, a quar- 
terly review, published in New Haven. A married 
daughter, Mrs. H. T. Blake, resides in the house 
which for so many years her father owned and occu- 
pied. The death of Mr. Kingsley occurred after an 
illness of about a week, at his home in New Haven, 
Aug. 31, 1852. Nine years afterward, Dec. 2, 1861, 
Mrs. Kingsley, having for many years been in feeble 
health, was called to her rest. 
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In the first place, he was minutely accu- 
rate. He loved the truth for its own 
sake, and avoided in his own statements, 
quite as much as he condemned in the 
statements of others, exaggeration, vague- 
ness, and pretense. He gave no impres- 
sion which was not based on fact. “ His 
anxiety to be right,” says President Wool- 
sey, “and his fear of making mistakes, led 
him to look through every part of a sub- 
ject; and he never ventured upon ex- 
pressing an opinion, especially upon a con- 
tested matter of fact in history, without 
fully exploring the ground beforehand. 
From this quality, and from perspicacity, 
flowed his exactness, which was carried 
along by a memory that retained even the 
minute details of things.” Prof. Thacher 
likewise bears testimony to the fact that 
Mr. Kingsley’s influence was ever felt in 
College “cutting through shams in style, 
as well as shams in scholarship.” 

Mr. Kingsley was also remarkably mod- 
est and retiring. This trait sometimes made 
him appear to be diffident and even shy. 
He would shrink with sensitiveness from 
appearing in public. Although he did 
not allow this reluctance to restrain him 
from the performance of any duty, which 
seemed to him to belong to his office, yet 
he was kept from volunteering his services, 
and even from bestowing them when it 
seemed to him that others were willing 
and able to perform the task. He rarely 
officiated in later years in the worship at 
the college chapel, which, at evening pray- 
ers, was conducted by one of the Profes- 
sors. He gave up the delivery of his 
course of lectures on History and Lan- 
guage because he fancied that the stu- 
dents were not interested in them. He 
very rarely, through his life, made a pub- 
lie address, excepting the short Latin 
discourses which he gave officially on 
academic festivals. Even the editions 
of classical authors which he published 
as text-books, and the articles which he 
contributed to quarterly and monthly 
periodicals were commonly anonymous. 
It is true that he was often discovered 
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as the author by those who knew his 
learning and his wit,—but he rarely re- 
ferred to his own performances, espe- 
cially while they were fresh, and then he 
did so in a confidential tone as if he were 
imparting a very great secret. Some- 
times he would insist that his contributions 
to a magazine should appear among the 
book notices, where he thought the ques- 
tion of authorship was less likely to be 
raised, or he would publish a criticism in 
the columns of a newspaper, where it 
would soon be forgotten. 

But notwithstanding his exactness and 
his self-distrust, his style was attractive 
and polished in a high degree. Many. 
writers in history who aim to be precise 
become dry annalists. Many critics, in 
their desire to be keen and cautious, are 
harsh, cramped or pedantic. Professor 
Kingsley did not fall into such errors. 
His style was formed on classical models. 
He not only loved and studied the idioms 
of his native tongue, but the best writers 
in Greek and Latin were almost as famil- 
iar to him as Shakspeare and Milton. 
He was also well acquainted with modern 
continental authors. From them all he 
derived instruction in regard to modes of 
expression and arrangement, but he never 
employed the peculiarities of one language 
when he wrote in another. Latin phra- 
ses, German terminology, French idioms, 
were avoided when he was writing Eng- 
lish as carefully and as naturally as errors 
in syntax and orthography. His writings 
were usually clear, finished, and forcible, 
rather than ornate and brilliant. The 
study of the classics disciplined his judg- 
ment and refined his taste, so that whether 
he wrote in English or in Latin, his words 
were carefully chosen. As a writer of 
English, Dr. Dwight called him the Amer- 
ican Addison; in Latin, Prof. Thacher says 
that “Cicero was his model, and he was 
certainly a successful imitator of his style, 
—surprisingly successful, when we con- 
sider how he was dependent on himself 
for instruction.” From these various cir- 
cumstances it naturally resulted that Pro- 
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fessor Kingsley was respected and ad- 
mired as a writer by the limited circle 
who were acquainted with his work. 
Among the graduates of Yale College, 
especially those whom he instructed from 
1810 to 1840, among the older men of 
letters in New England, among the con- 
ductors of literary and theological quar- 
terlies, his skill as a shrewd and trust- 
worthy critic, and his power as an invin- 
cible defender of the truth, were tho- 
roughly established. Still, he was but 
little known to the world at large, and 
many who enjoyed.his rare and successful 
tournaments did not recognize the bold 
knight-errant, who entered the lists, ac- 
complished the victory, and then retired 
without waiting for the prize. 

It is not surprising, also, that Mr. 
Kingsley used his literary attainments 
more in criticism than in composition. 
His idea! was high, and he was reluctant 
to fall below it. This desire to be sound 
in his conclusions, accurate in the minutest 
statements, and finished in every period, 
added to his native modesty, combined 
to keep him from those pursuits of litera- 
ture in which he might possibly have 
attained to greater usefulness and higher 
renown. But his voice still speaks, and 
his pen is still directed by the hands of 
his scholars in every portion of the coun- 
try. 

We shall speak of only one more char- 
acteristic of Mr. Kingsley’s mind before 
we proceed to consider what he wrote. 

He was a man of great learning. There 
was scarcely any department of science in 
which he was not interested, and although 
his studies were chiefly in language and 
history, he was well versed in mathematics, 
theology, metaphysics, political science, 
and literature. Prof. Thacher remarks 
that “there was no branch of learning 
pursued in the college, except perhaps 
chemistry, which he could not if occasion 
required, have taken up and carried on 
with credit.” With remarkable powers of 
acquisition, a retentive memory, and a 
love of knowledge of all sorts, he became 
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during his long life, more and more of an 
authority in the sphere where he moved. 
“ How much history died with Mr. Pitt,” 
said an admirer of that statesman; and a 
similar remark respecting Mr. Kingsley 
has often, since his death, been made in 
New Haven. 


The writings of this versatile scholar 
are much less numerous than might be 
supposed from this general estimate of his 
powers. We shall first allude to those 
which remain in manuscript, and then to 
those which are printed. 

His Latin compositions were not infre- 
quent, but were rarely published. The 
congratulatory address which he gave at 
the inauguration of President Day in 1817, 
and a similar address at the inauguration 
of President Woolsey, in 1846, have not 
even been found among his manuscripts. 
There are extant, however, quite a num- 
ber of the addresses which he delivered at 
the presentation of the senior class to the 
President of the college as candidates for 
the Baccalaureate degree. Many of the 
graduates of Yale will remember how on 
“ Presentation Day,” their venerable in- 
structor, “more institutoque nosire aca- 
demie,” took a place in the college chapel, 
half way up the pulpit stairs, and pro- 
nounced in a low voice, a brief discourse 
of congratulation, encouragement, and 
benediction. 

Although the colloquial use of Latin, 
once réquired by the college statutes in 
the intercourse of teacher and scholar, had 
been given up before his day, Prof. Kings- 
ley was fond of perpetuating in college 
the ancient academic use of that learned 
tongue, at least on all ceremonial occa- 
sions. Quite to the end of his official ca- 
reer he would announce in Latin on the 
college bu'letin that the annual award of 
the Berkeley prize for Latin composition 
would soon take place—and when the 
prizes were determined, he would make 
known the successful competitors in the 
same manner. In the books which were 
awarded as premiums he would also write 
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Latin inscriptions. He seems also to have 
taken peculiar pleasure in preparing the 
honorary diplomas which the college occa- 
sionally bestowed on men of distinguished 
attainments. Sometimes both the compo- 
sition and the penmanship of such docu-’ 
ments were his own, and many of the 
phrases which he employed therein were 
singularly appropriate and felicitous. In 
Latin epitaphs commemorating deceased 
officers of the college and other men of 
letters, he also excelled. The memoran- 
dum of one of his associates attributes to 
his pen six such monumental tributes ;— 
viz. President Dwight, 1817; Col. David 
Humphreys, 1818; Prof. Alexander M. 
Fisher, 1822; Prof. Matthew R. Dutton, 
1825; Tutor Amos Pettingell, 1832; and 
Osgood Johnson, 18387. These various 
examples of his Latinity will always be 
interesting in the annals of the college. 

During a considerable portion of his 
career as a professor, Mr. Kingsley deliv- 
ered lectures to the students on such topics 
The prin- 


as fell within his departments. 
cipal part of two such courses are still left 
among his manuscripts, a course in His- 
tory and a course in Language, both of 
which Professor Thacher supposes were 


written about 1812. If this was so, they 
were probably re-written and varied in 
later years. It does not appear that their 
delivery formed part of his instructions to 
all his classes. He seems to have given 
these lectures for several years, then he 
seems to have omitted them altogether,and 
then, again, he seems to have given a part 
of them only. It is doubtful whether he 
was ever aware how highly his teachings, 
in this form, were valued by those who 
received them. Many of his pupils, some 
of them now eminent in the literary world, 
have acknowledged their obligations to 
these lectures, which were apparently 
fitted not only to communicate knowledge, 
but also to awaken a love of study, and 
exhibit just methods of research. Many 
_of his lectures cannot now be found, un- 
less in the note books of some of his pupils, 
but those which are extant would require 
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but little revision to fit them for the wants 
of the students of to-day. 

Beside these lectures, the letters of Pro- 
fessor Kingsley are deserving of mention 
here. He was very careful what he put 
upon paper, never forgetting that scripta 
manent. Almost every thing from his pen 
was, accordingly, as finished as if it were 
intended to be printed, and yet there was 
nothing stiff or formal in his style. He 
was often familiar and playful, but always 
cautious and sensible. He liked to re- 
ceive letters which communicated some- 
thing worth knowing, and he never wrote 
a page himself which*had not this charac- 
teristic. 

Several series of his letters have been 

preserved by those to whom they were 
addressed. His family, for example, have 
all which he wrote to them during his visit 
to Europe in 1845. He wrote to his chil- 
dren as an elderly man,—well acquainted 
with history, aroused to enthusiasm by the 
first sight of the antiquities, the architec- 
ture, and the manners of the old world, 
and eager to impart the enjoyment he re- 
ceived. He knew what was noteworthy, 
he saw it and he told of it with the zest of 
youth and the comprehension of years. 
The arrival of a mail which brought one 
of his letters, was an event rejoiced in by 
all his friends in New Haven. 
’ With President Sparks, President Ev- 
erett, Mr. Savage, Dr. Palfrey, and other 
literary gentlemen he exchanged frequent 
letters. In reply to the inquiries of Dr. 
Sparks, he addressed to him a number 
of valuable communications, which set 
forth the usages and modes of administra- 
tion which are followed in Yale College. 

But his most constant correspondent 
was Dr. Joseph E. Worcester, of Cam- 
bridge, the distinguished author of a 
Dictionary of the English Language. 
This gentleman graduated at New Haven 
in 1811. Soon afterwards he removed to 
Cambridge, where he continued to reside, 
engaged in those pursuits which have 
made him celebrated in geography, histo- 
ry and lexicography. Professor Kingsley 
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began to write him familiarly as early as 
1819, and the last of his compositions is 
believed to have been an unfinished letter 
addressed to this correspondent of a life- 
time. If these communications, which 
have been carefully preserved, should 
ever see the light, they will illustrate the 
progress of events in the literary circles 
at New Haven, during almost forty years. 
The various theological controversies of 
the day, the discussions regarding college 
instruction and government, the history of 
the students’ “ rebellions,” which are now 
gone out of fashion and almost out of rec- 
ollection, the current rumors and com- 
ments in literature and science, are all 
touched upon, in a familiar and confiding 
manner, but with such charity and caution, 
that not a line would need to be erased, 
were the correspondence to be printed. 

Such a familiar exchange of letters on 
literary subjects is not common in these 
days of frequent visits and cheap postage. 
The friendship and respect evinced upon 
both sides, without interruption during so 
long a period, deserves particular mention. 

In 1841, the interest which Professor 
Kingsley had always shown in the history 
of the graduates of Yale college was mani- 
fested in a new way. He began at that 
time to prepare for the Association of the 
Alumni of the college, an obituary record 
of those graduates who had recently de- 
ceased. ‘These notices were brief, and 
limited to a statement of facts, without 
eulogy. After a short time, Mr. Edward 
C. Herrick, the librarian of the college, be- 
gan first to assist and then to perform this 
labor of love, but the beginning of the 
record was made by Mr. Kingsley alone, 
and he continued to contribute to its com- 
pleteness until his death. 

The inquiry is often made, whether 
Professor Kingsley left any manuscripts 
pertaining to the history of the college. 
His knowledge of the institution was 
known to be minute and accurate, and he 
was repeatedly invited by the corporation 
and the alumni to write a history of the 
interests with which he was so long con- 
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nected. But he never entered upon this 
task. His sketch of the college history, 
written many years before his decease, he 
never expanded. Hardly any notes on 
the college annals can now be found in 
his handwriting. 

We proceed to speak of the published 
writings of Prof. Kingsley, which may al- 
most all be included in two classes; the 
first, essays and discourses of a historical 
and biographical character; the second, 
critical reviews, especially of linguistic 
and historical publications. Of these, the 
former are now best known and perhaps 
have the greatest permanent value. The 
latter are the more numerous, and perhaps 
were the more celebrated at the time of 
their appearance. Some of them, when 
first put forth, certainly made a great sen- 
sation in literary circles. 

Within the limits of this article we 
can only attempt to give an account of 
a part of these papers, refraining from 
extended extracts. The time may come 
for complying with a request which has 
often been made that these various pro- 
ductions should be collected into a volume 
and published with a memoir, but we 
shall not anticipate it. 

Perhaps the most elaborate of all Mr. 
Kingsley’s writings was the address which 
he delivered on the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the settlement of New Haven, 
in 1838. The celebration ai that time 
was one of the earliest historical jubilees 
which was observed in New England, and 
the commemorative discourse then deliv- 
ered has been in many respects a model 
for similar productions in other places. It 
remains a monument of thorough investi- 
gation and judicious combination. In 
judging of its ability, it should be remem- 
bered that since the time when it was 
written, now a quarter of a century ago, 
much research has been bestowed on the 
early archives of Connecticut. The colo- 
nial records of the two colonies have been 
carefully transcribed and edited by Mr. 
Trumbull and Mr. Hoadly, and many 
printed documents and private manu- 
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scripts, then overlooked or forgotten, have 
been brought to the light of the antiquary’s 
lamp. In the absence of such aids, Prof. 
Kingsley devoted himself to the examina- 
tion of the original records of New Haven, 
bringing to their elucidation his rare ac- 
quaintance with contemporaneous events 
in American and English history, and his 
still more rare ability in restoring to 
life again the important characters of the 
past. This address was published soon 
after its delivery, by the committees of the 
Connecticut Academy and of the civil au- 
thorities, at whose request it was given. 
(New Haven, 1838, 8vo. pp. 115.) Those 
who examine its pages will find that they 
contain, not so much of curious local 
incidents and biographical anecdotes, in 
which alone many antiquaries rejoice, as 
of truly philosophical comments on the 
origin of political, ecclesiastical and edu- 
cational institutions in one of the original 
colonies of New England. The calumni- 
ous history of Connecticut by Dr. Peters, 
and the false stories of the Blue Laws, did 
not escape those shafts of criticism which 
Mr. Kingsley knew how to direct when 
occasion required, and for which those 
libels of the Puritan character afforded so 
signal a mark: The whole address is an 
exhibition of the beginning of a state,— 
the rise and progress of a republican com- 
monwealth. 

Somewhat earlier than this, Prof. Kings- 
ley had prepared for the American Quar- 
terly Register, then the principal reposi- 
tory for biographical, educational, and 
statistical articles, a sketch of the history 
of Yale College. It originally appeared 
in the numbers of that periodical for April, 
1835, and August, 1836, and was also 
printed as a separate pamphlet. (8vo. pp. 
46.) Although he designated this article 
merely as “a sketch,” it has come to be 
regarded as a chief authority regarding 
the early history of the institution. It is 
almost as much referred to as Dr. Stiles’s 
celebrated manuscript diary. But there 
is this important difference between the 
two writers. Mr. Kingsley has made a 
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clear and methodical review of the college 
annals, completing, so far as he could, 
every topic which he took up, and group- 
ing all he had to say under various appro- 
priate heads. Dr. Stiles’s diary, on the 
other hand, is a sort of common-place- 
book, in which trivial and important inci- 
dents are alike recorded, just in the order 
in which they came to the writer’s knowl- 
edge. One of Mr. Kingsley’s remarkable 
peculiarities, as we have already more 
than intimated, was his acquaintance with 
the details of College history. The Tri- 
ennial Catalogue, through an accidental 
circumstance, was one of the earliest vol- 
umes which came into his hands as a child. 
For fifty years he was its editor. It was 
his delight when quite young, and through 
all his life, indeed, to talk with those who 
had been in any way connected with the 
institution as trustees, instructors, or pu- 
pils. In this way he became acquainted 
with that unwritten history of the institu- 
tion which is often essential to an under- 
standing of the formal record. The arch- 
ives of the College might show what oc- 
curred, Mr. Kingsley could tell the reason 
why. He wasa living commentary on the 
letter. A word of explanation from him 
would often solve a most perplexing ques- 
tion. This is manifested, to a great extent, 
in the sketch of which we are speaking, 
though it was still more apparent in his 
conversation. After preparing this histori- 
cal outline, he continued to inquire and 
investigate, so that the remaining twenty 
years still further added to his knowledge 
of the past. The graduates of the Col- 
lege may well regret that he has placed 
on paper so little, comparatively, of what 
he understood so well. 

From what we have before remarked, 
it will be inferred that in a sketch of the 
history of Yale College, Mr. Kingsley 
would introduce biographical notices of 
the officers and benefactors of the institu- 
tion. This, in fact, is one of its merits. 
There were also a few such personal 
memoirs which he published in other 
forms,—among them it is interesting to 
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observe sketches of three successive Pres- 
idents of the College. The earliest of 
these was an account of the life of Dr. 
Dwight, prepared immediately after his 
decease in 1817, and published in the 
Analectic Magazine for April of that year 
(Phil. 1817, pp. 266-281.) As the testi- 
mony of one who was personally familiar 
with nearly the whole presidential career 
of Dr. Dwight, and who was associated 
with him for sixteen years in the confi- 
dential relations of the Faculty, this tri- 
bute will always be valuable. Professor 
Kingsley dwelt especially on the literary 
attainments of Dr. Dwight, and on his fit- 
ness for the office which he filled with such 
renown. 

His sketch of President Day, being 
written when they were in daily inter- 
course, was confined to the briefest outline 
of events. It was prepared by request of 
the editors of the Yale Literary Magazine 
in 1838, to accompany a portrait. The 


story goes that when the proof-sheet was 


submitted to Dr. Day, for him to correct 
any misstatement, he inquired, before 
reading it, who wrote the sketch. “ Pro- 
fessor Kingsley,” was the answer. “ Then,” 
said the President, “ I know it is correct.” 

Dr. Sparks repeatedly invited Professor 
Kingsley to become one of the contribu- 
tors to the Library of American Biography, 
of which he was the editor. He particu- 
larly requested a sketch of Dr. Dwight’s 
life, but Mr. Kingsley declined to write 
it, and the work was performed by Dr. 
Sprague, of Albany, with his characteris- 
tic skill. Mr. Kingsley volunteered, how- 
ever, to write an account of Dr. Dwight’s 
predecessor in the presidential office at 
New Haven, Rev. Dr. Ezra Stiles. After 
many delays the memoir was prepared 
and printed as a portion of the sixth vol- 
ume of the second series of Sparks’s 
American Biographies, (Boston, 1845, 
12mo. pp. 79). Dr. Stiles had been dead 
rather more than a year when Professor 
Kingsley became a member of Yale Col- 
lege,—but the recollection ‘of his varied 
attainments and productions, to say noth- 
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ing of his public performances, must have 
still been fresh in the academic traditions. 
There was much in his character which 
was foreign to that of a man so retiring 
as Mr. Kingsley, and yet there was a great 
deal more to attract his respect and admi- 
ration. We might almost quote as true 
of himself, what he wrote of Dr. Stiles. 

“ He was familiar with every depart- 
ment of learning. His literary curiosity 
was never satisfied, and his zeal in acquir- 
ing and communicating knowledge con- 
tinued unabated to the last. He was dis- 
tinguished for his knowledge of history, 
particularly the history of the church. 
His extensive acquaintance with languages 
has already been referred to. .... Of 
passing events he was a careful observer. 
.... He was likewise particular in notic- 
ing whatever came to his knowledge in 
the department of the sciences. .... In- 
deed, it would be difficult to mention any 
subject of moment in which he did not, as 
occasions occurred, take an active inter- 
est.” 

But the difference between the two 
men, was more striking in some respects 
than this resemblance. ‘“ Fondness for 
academic display,” for which Mr. Kings- 
ley had no fancy, “ was one of Dr. Stiles’s 
striking characteristics. This appeared in 
the direction he gave to the public per- 
formances of the students, and from his 
own readiness to come forward, on any 
important occasion, as the orator of the 
institution.” 

Mr. Kingsley showed the very opposite 
disposition ; all appearance before the pub- 
lic was unpleasant to him. One of the 
few occasions when he consented to deliv- 
er a discourse which was not purely offi- 
cial, was after the death of Professor Al- 
exander M. Fisher. This newly chosen 
Professor, the light of whose genius has 
not yet been forgotten, although so early 
extinguished, was shipwrecked off the 
coast of Ireland, by the loss of the Albion, 
in 1822. He had been a favorite pupil 
of Mr. Kingsley’s, and a welcome associ- 
ate in the College Faculty, but the early 
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age at which he was taken away gave 
little opportunity for any thing more than 
an analysis of his powers and a foreshad- 
owing of what he might have performed 
had a longer life been his lot. The ad- 
dress was brief, but warm and apprecia- 
tive. It was printed in a pamphlet form, 
(New Haven, 1822. 8vo. pp. 23.) 

Professor Kingsley’s pen was ready, 
when occasion required it, not only to re- 
cord, but to expound and defend the ad- 
ministration of the College. Some of the 
best things of this kind which he wrote 
were off-hand notes to the newspapers, in 
reply to strictures which their columns 
had contained. Occasionally, he publish- 
ed a more elaborate statement. But he 
never wrote “a puff.” His simplicity 
and truth abhorred a factitious reputation. 

About the time of Dr. Dwight’s death, 
a number of “ the friends of Yale College 
held several meetings to inquire into its 
wants, and to devise measures to secure 
and increase its prosperity and usefulness.” 
Such meetings, animated by the right 
spirit, can hardly fail to advance the in- 
terests of a public institution. The in- 
formal and unguarded interchange of 
opinions between those who hold the 
power to regulate the College, and their 
natural allies in the community, would 
tend to increase the interest, if not the do- 
nations of those who must almost always 
be appealed to as the patrons of an Amer- 
ican College. 

As the result of such deliberations, Pro- 
fessor Kingsley prepared, in 1817, a 
pamphlet setting forth in a few “ Re- 
marks,” the present situation of Yale Col- 
lege. (New Haven, 8vo. pp. 16.) This 
was one of the epochs in the College de- 
velopment. The plans then recommend- 
ed have, to a very great extent, been ac- 
complished. 

Several years later, Mr. Kingsley was 
called upon to defend the course of in- 
struction in Yale College. One of the 
Senators of the State, then a member of 
the College corporation, proposed in the 
year 1827, at a meeting of the latter body, 
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that there should be an inquiry in refer- 
ence to the omission of the dead languages 
from the appointed scheme of study. The 
subject was referred to the Academic Fa- 
culty for an expression of their opinion. 
The second part of the Report of the Pro- 
fessors, thus called out, in which the in- 
quiry of the corporation is more fully con- 
sidered, was drawn up by Mr. Kingsley. 
It is a clear and strong defence of classical 
study, which settled the question at New 
Haven, and has often been effectively 
quoted elsewhere, by those who have vin- 
dicated the indispensable value of the 
ancient languages in a liberal course of 
education. It was printed in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Science, for 1829, and also 
as a pamphlet. 

It was no desire for controversy, but a 
conscientious determination to maintain 
the interests of true learning, which led 
Professor Kingsley to criticise somewhat 
severely certain publications of Professor 
Stuart. No one was more ready than he 
to testify, at all times, to the ability and 
enthusiasm of the distinguished instructor 
in Sacred Literature at the Seminary in 
Andover. 

But Mr. Stuart had accustomed himself, 
before his classes, to speak in unguarded 
terms of the poor instruction which was 
given in Latin and Greek by the Colleges 
of New England. Sometimes his remarks 
were pointed in the direction of his Alma 
Mater. It was at least implied that no 
such instruction was elsewhere afforded 
in the ancient languages as could be ob- 
tained on Andover Hill. The report of 
these remarks did not fail to reach the 
ears of Mr. Stuart’s classmate and friend. 
The young men who had graduated at 
Yale College, and were studying at An- 
dover, had a right to expect from their 
former instructor, that some notice should 
be taken of such insinuations. 

Mr. Kingsley for a time remained silent. 
At length, however, Professor Stuart un- 
dertook to show what he could do as an 
instructor in Latin and Greek. He an- 
nounced his purpose to prepare a series 
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’ of “ Select Classics,” which should at once 
incite the young to accurate study, and 
furnish instructors with “Model Text- 
Books.” Let this be stated in his own lan- 
guage. “It has been my endeavor,” he 
says in the preface to the first volume of 
the series, (an edition of Cicero’s Tusc. 
Questions, Book i.) “in the Notes and 
Appendix to this work, to point out in 
what manner we should read the Greek 
and Roman writers, in order truly to profit 
by them. If I have succeeded in the at- 
tempt, if may encourage others to rise up 
as editors among us in the like way.” He 
further expresses the hope that his work 
may “excite some of the scholars in our 
country to publish such editions of the 
classics as may be the real means of liter- 
ary and moral improvement. We have 
been long enough shut up to the European 
method.” 

This was regarded as the challenge di- 
rect. Thus invited, Mr. Kingsley pro- 
ceeds to examine the model volume, “ not 
from any desire to find fault, but because 
the character. of our country, for scholar- 
ship, is to some extent committed by the 
labors of such a man as Professor Stuart, 
and because he would be the last to shrink 
from ascrutiny.” It is not worth while in 
this connection to go over the review. 
Those who are curious in the literary his- 
tory of the day may easily turn to the 
pages of the American Monthly Review, 
for April, 1833, where they will find the 
reasons for the statement which Professor 
Kingsley puts forth, “ that the whole Latin 
text in this volume would fill little more 
than thirty common octavo pages, and yet 
Professor Stuart, in commenting on this 
short treatise has made a greater number 
of mistakes which are flagrant than we 
recollect to have met with in all the edi- 
tions of the Latin classics we have ever 
seen.” ‘“ When a book in which there is 
so much promise and so little performance 
is sent out to the world to be an example, 
a pattern, the cynosure to guide wander- 
ing editors and students in the right path, 
it is a duty to the public, it is a duty to 
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the author himself that the truth should 
be told.” 

We will only add to this brief narrative 
that Volume First of Stuart’s Select Clas- 
sics is the only one which ever was printed, 
and even that soon disappeared from the 
shelves of the bookstores. 

On two other occasions, Prof. Stuart’s 
pen was reviewed by Professor Kingsley. 
In the Christian Spectator for August, 
1825, there is a notice of the American 
edition, by Stuart and Robinson, of Wi- 
ner’s Greek Grammar of the New Testa- 
ment, in which some important errors in 
the translation are pointed out. So also 
in the American Journal of Science for 
July, 1836, (xxx. 114.) there is a criticism 
of certain views of the Mosaic cosmogony , 
set forth in the Biblical Repository by 
Prof. Stuart, in a manner which is severe, 
if not censorious, respecting those geolo- 
gists who attempt to explain the first 
chapter of Genesis by the light of modern 
science. At the outset of his article, Prof. 
Kingsley avows that he is no geologist, and 
also that he makes no pretensions to those 
high attainments in Hebrew “ which are 
so generally and so justly ascribed to Prof. 
Stuart.” It was simply his logic, which 
was brought under examination. How 
the logic was treated we will not attempt 
to say. If any one should think that Mr. 
Kingsley went beyond his province to en- 
ter on the discussion of such a subject, let 
it be remembered that the lectures in ge- 
ology then given at Yale College were 
celebrated throughout the country, and 
that the distinguished instructor in that 
science, Prof. Silliman, was a conspicuous 
mark for the censures of those who saw 
only infidelity in the Testimony of the 
Rocks. It was certainly natural that his 
colleague should come to his defense on a 
matter of so much interest to’ all the 
friends of religious education. Such hos- 
tility toward natural science as was then 
displayed is now rare. Others must de- 
cide whether the article of Mr. Kingsley 
contributed to so desirable a change. 

Prof. Kingsley, in vindication of Yale 
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College, was led to examine those portions 
of two Histories of Harvard University, 
which refer to the early days of her 
younger sister in New Haven. President 
Quincy’s History of Harvard called forth 
a long review, which was extended 
through three numbers of the Biblical 
Repository, (July and Oct., 1841, and 
Jan. 1842.) Mr. Kingsley felt that all 
whose knowledge of the subject did not 
extend beyond the limits of this History, 
would rise from its perusal with the con- 
viction that Yale College had been from 
the first the seat of narrow sectarianism, 
bigotry and all uncharitableness, and this 
without one redeeming quality. Believ- 
ing this to be false, he considered it to be 
a duty to state his own views. He “en- 
deavored to show that the contrast which 
President Quincy drew between the views 
of the founders of Harvard and the found- 
ers of Yale was not supported by any 
facts produced in his volume.” The grad- 
uates of Yale College who may have been 
troubled by aspersions on the early religi- 
ous character of their Alma Mater, will do 
well to examine with some care President 
Quincy and his reviewer. Jn the notice 
of Mr. Eliot’s History of Harvard, atten- 
tion is called to some of the statements 
respecting Gov. Hopkins’s donations. 

Of the other articles by Mr. Kingsley, 
the review of Webster’s dictionary, in the 
North American Review for April, 1829, 
is perhaps most noted. After all the dic- 
tionary discussions of later years, in some 
of which there has been too much of par- 
tisan warfare, it is a pleasure to recur to 
an article which displays so much justice 
and candor. The edition which here 
* came under notice was that of 1828, in 
two quarto volumes. Dr. Webster, as it 
is well known, had been severely attacked, 
not merely for presuming to publish an 
“American Dictionary” of the English 
Language, but also for the peculiarity of 
opinions respecting the proper use of our 
mother tongue, which, justly or unjustly, 
were attributed to him. Is it not true 
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that the literary circles of New Haven 
were to some extent held responsible for 
these views, with no more reason then 
than in these later days ? 

While Mr. Kingsley did not feel called 
upon to endorse indiscriminately the labors 
of his neighbor and friend, his sense of 
justice protested against the hasty and ill © 
considered abuse which “the American 
Dictionary” awakened. Without attempt- 
ing to defend Dr. Webster’s position on 
disputed points, his reviewer wards off un- 
fair assaults. We have good reason for 
stating that the review was written with- 
out any suggestions from Dr. Webster, 
and also that one passage was recalled 
from the printing-office, lest it should be 
annoying to him. 

We must be contented with a mere 
enumeration of the remaining productions 
of Mr. Kingsley’s pen. Some strictures 
which he made in the New Englander for 
April, 1847, on the chronological studies of 
Dr. Jarvis in his “ Introduction to the 
History of the Church,” involved him in a 
controversy with that gentleman. The 
New Englander for October, 1847, and 
July, 1848, contains his second and third 
articles. A memorable and quite amusing 
postscript to the whole discussion will 
be found in the Church Review for 1852. 
President Quincy’s Historical Address at 
Boston, and Dr. Francis’s at Watertown, 
suggested an article for the Christian 
Spectator of December, 1830, in which the 
early days of Connecticut and New Haven 
are considered, and the Blue Law stories 
are refuted. The Travels in the North of 
Germany by Mr. Henry E. Dwight, (a son 
of President Dwight) formed the subject 
of a Review in the Christian Spectator for 
1829. The Common Schools of Connecti- 
cut were considered in the Christian 
Spectator for 1832, and the North Ameri- 
can for April, 1823. Williston’s Tacitus, 
(U. S. Lit. Gazette, 1826,) Glass’s Wash- 
ingtontt Vita, (North American Review, 
1836.) Leverett’s Latin Lexicon, (North 
American Review, 1837,) and Williston’s 
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American speeches, were also among the 
works which attracted his critical notice. 
Mr. Folsom’s excellent volume of Selec- 
tions from Livy, designed for the use of 
students who have surmounted the difli- 
culties of grammatical construction in the 
Latin Language, and who are prepared to 
enter on a higher course of reading, was 
made by Mr. Kingsley the occasion of an 
essay, almost unique among his writings, on 
the “ Popular Eloquence of the Romans.” 
It appeared in the No. Am. Rev., vol. xxx. 
1830. There are a number of minor con- 
tributions both to magazines and newspa- 
pers attributed to Mr. Kingsley, which it 
does not seem worth while to specify at 
this time. His editions of Tacitus and of 


Cicero de Oratore, prepared as college 
text books, are also deserving of mention, 
—but we have already taxed the patience 
of our readers by too much detail, and we 
close accordingly this description of his 
literary life. 


There is one remarkable characteristic 
of all Mr. Kingsley’s writings. He never 
printed, we have no indication that he ev- 
er wrote, asingle line from the desire to 
advance his personal interests or to make 
for himself a name. Here is not the place 
to censure or commend his modesty. It 
may be questioned whether the world 
would not have gained if he had been less 
retiring, if, for example, he had brought 
his ripened powers to the production of 
some elaborate historical composition ; or if, 
instead of confining himself to those occa- 
sional criticisms which the exigencies of the 
day called for, he had published his views 
on the various topics in politics and litera- 
ture which he could talk about so freely in 
his intercourse with friends and in his 
“ decisions” before his classes in college. 
Had this been the case, the college might 
have lost the influence of that genuine 
scholarship, which despised both selfish- 
ness and shallowness, and was ever the 
advocate of the good and true. It is 
noteworthy that nearly all he wrote was 
called forth in behalf of Yale college. 
The defense of his Alma Mater, against 
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what he regarded as untrue aspersions, 
roused him to controversy. This led 
to the criticisms on Prof. Stuart, Pres. 
Quincy, and Mr. Dwight. This suggested 
his plea for classical learning. His bio- 
graphical sketches were commemorative 
of college officers. Was not his review of 
Dr. Webster occasioned by a desire to 
disconnect the college from any assumed 
responsibility for his lexicographic labors ? 

Here we cannot do better than to 
quote the words of one who knew him 
well, the late Professor Gibbs. It has al- 
ready been said that Mr. Kingsley origin- 
ally gave instruction in Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin, and that the gentlemen who 
succeeded him as professors of the two 
languages last named, have published their 
estimates of his character. It is an inter- 
esting fact that the late Professor of He- 
brew also noted down, in an unfinished 
manuscript, (from which we are permitted 
to quote,) some “ Reminiscences” of his 
predecessor. 

“Mr. Kingsley,” he says, “ was a zeal- 
ous friend of sound learning and whole- 
some literature. He was ardently attach- 
ed to the college with which he was con- 
nected, and was ever ready to promote its 
interests. If fanciful schemes of instruc- 
tion or pernicious principles of education 
were started in the community, as, for ex- 
ample, the breaking up of the distinction 
of classes in our colleges, he was among 
the first to expose them. If arrogant 
claims to learning and scholarship were 
set up, as for example in certain editions 
of the classics, he was sure to overthrow 
them. If the college was assailed from 
any quarter, he stood up in its defence. 
If the correctness of the discipline or of * 
the course of instruction in college was 
questioned, as by Hon. Noyes Darling, a 
member of the corporation, his vigorous 
pen and discriminating statement soon 
set all things right. If the doctrines or 
institutions of our ancestors were made 
the subject of reproach or ridicule, as by 
the current story of the Blue Laws, he 
could by his wit render double to the 
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assailant. He has had a hand in almost 
every college document which has origi- 
nated during his connection with the col- 
lege. He was acquainted, as no other 
man living, with the early history of the 
State, and with the history of the college, 
and what little he has published on these 
topics will be highly esteemed.” 

A few words seem necessary in re- 
spect to Professor Kingsley’s religious 
character. Here, too, we prefer that 
those who were best acquainted with him, 
outside of his family circle, should bear 
their testimony. 

Professor Gibbs, in the memoranda just 
referred to, makes the following charac- 
teristic remarks. 

“ He was cautious in the formation and 
in the statement of his theological opinions. 
Many religious controversies he had fol- 
lowed out in all their details. He accord- 
ed and acted with the Congregational 
Orthodox, and if he occasionally shrunk 
back from any measure which seemed to 


him harsh, he was ready with substantial 


and more appropriate argument. His 
caution was a prudence which arose from 
knowing what could be said on both sides. 

“ His perspicacity was directed to the ex- 
amination of many of the leading contro- 
versies of both ancient and modern times. 
In this way he learned the heart of the con- 
troversalist, and seemed to have had very 
little confidence in the partisan advocate. 
He was a liberal Christian, but he could 
find no definition of liberality \ hich in 
his view could cover the condu t of the 
so called liberal party.” 

The death of Professor Kingsley oc- 
curred Aug. 31, 1852. Prof. Thacher 
thus speaks of the closing hours, and of 
the religious character which they ex- 
hibited. . 

On the 24th of last August, he attended the 
funeral of Dr. Aineas Monson, who, before his 
death, was the oldest living graduate of the 
college. He was unwell when he went out. 
When he returned to his house, it was for the 
last time. It was: evident to the physician, 
who was soon called, that he was seriously ill, 
nor did the remedies used avail anything to 
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check the progress of the disease. He, him- 
self, seemed almost disinclined to know that 
it was anything more than a slight sickness, 
from which he should soon be relieved, and 
declined as much as he could, the services of 
others. But the day before his death, which 
occurred im the morning of the last day of 
summer, the truth seemed to have taken pos- 
session of his mind, and in reply to his wife, 
who carefully communicated to him the opinion 
of his physicians, that he was in danger and 
might not recover, he quietly replied, “‘I did 
not know that you were aware of it.” So 
calmly had he, who had enjoyed the rational 
pleasures of a useful intellectual life with al- 
most unparalleled zest, and whose keen appe- 
tite for these elevated enjoyments was not yet 
at all blunted at the approach of age, resigned 
alt, and composed himself to die. When in 
the evening of the same day, he was asked if 
a familiar friend, who was a clergyman, should 
be called in to pray with him, he said, “I do 
not know that it would be right to pray abso- 
lutely that my life should be prolonged—I 
have already gone beyond the usual limit of 
human life—and the present may be the best 
time for my removal.”—*‘ Constans et libens 
Satum excepisti !” 

How like a philosopher! How closely in 
keeping with the spirit of that page of the Ro- 
man philosopher with which he closed his claé- 
sical instruetions !—‘‘ Nos vero, si guid tale ac- 
ciderit, ut a deo denuntiatum videatur, ut exea- 
MUS € Vita,....cO Simus ANimO,....ut nihil in 
malis dueamus quod sit vel a diis immortalibus 
vel a natura, parente omnium, constitutum.” 
But it was not philosophy which sustained our 
departed friend in that last conflict. Orrather 
it was the highest philosophy—the philosophy 
of the soul which confides iw the wisdom and 
goodness of God. On that bed of death, in a 
calm conversation with his dearest friend, 
some hours before his departure, he avowed 
his trust in God through Jesus Christ, and 
responded to the Christian hope, that all the 
members of that dear family should finally be 
gathered for more blessed and everlasting 
society. Nor was this delightful testimony to 
the sustaining power of the religion of Christ 
the only evidence of his religious character. 

In the year 1808, he made a public profes- 
sion of religion, and he adorned that profes- 
sion by an unblemished life. He wrought 
righteousness. He worshiped God with his 
household every passing day. And all along 
the course of that half century, the heart 
which he instinctively strove to keep from the 
view of men, was so far revealed, that we see 
that it cherished and was cheered by the truths 
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of religion. In his last conversation with one 
of his colleagues he said, that from early 
childh: od, when he enjoyed the instructions 
of a Christian mother, his mind had been 
occupied with the subject of religion—that 
there had been a time, when his mind had 
been aroused, and a crisis in his life had 
seemed to occur. He, at the same time, ex- 
pressed himself with earnestness, as being 
under the greatest obligations for the impres- 
sions on this subject he had received at home. 
He was a student of the Bible. He had been 
accustomed, particularly of late, to spend 
much time in reading its contents in different 
languages. In his family there had been 
observed a growth of religious feeling, es- 
peeially discoverable in the daily prayers of 
the household. He acknowledged our depend- 
ence on the grace of God, speaking with pecu- 
liar earnestness of our ‘‘infinite need of the 
regenerating influences of the Holy Spirit.” 
But the delicacy of his nature had generally 
during his life prevented his giving frequent 
utterance to his religious feelings. Who can 
tell how much he may have been troubled with 
this unwilling reserve, or how carefully he 
may have considered it in his heart? The 
phases of the Christian life are as various as 
are human hearts. 

His life is ended, and as we contemplate it 
in its great usefulness, its completeness, and 
the crowning glory of its purity in obedience 
to God, which through faith made its close so 
calm, we feel that all is well. 
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“Why weep ye then for him, who, having won 

The bound of man’s appointed years, at last, 

Life’s blessings all enjoyed—life’s labors done, 

Serenely to his final rest has passed ; 

While the soft memory of his virtues yet 

Lingers, like twilight hues when the bright sun is 
set!”? 

Prof. Kingsley’s remains are interred 
in the burying-ground at New Haven. 
The grave is marked by an obelisk having 
the following inscription, which was writ- 
ten by Professor Thacher. 

H. 8S. E. 
JACOBUS LUCE KINGSLEY, LL.D., 
IN COLLEGIO YALENSI, 

CUJUS LUMEN FUIT ATQUE COLUMNA, 
LATINZ LINGUZ ET LITERARUM PROFESSOR, 
QuI 
PER TOTUM VIT CURSUM CULTUI DEDITUS 
ELEGANTIUM DOCTRINARUM, 
INGENIOSISSIMUS IN REBUS RECONDITIS 
ET INDAGANDIS ET EXPONENDIS, 
VERITATIS STUDIOSISSIMUS, JUSTITLE AMATOR, 
DEI CULTOR SINCERUS, 

QuUM 
INGENII, ERUDITIONIs, 
PROBITATIS, MODESTIZ FAMA 
USQUE AD SENECTUTEM FLORUISSET, 
MORTEM NON REPUGNANS OBIIT, 

A PROPINQUIS, COLLEGIS, DISCIPULIS, ALIIS, 
VALDE DEFLETUS, 

XXXI DIE AUGUSTI, ANNO DOMINI M.D.CCCLII, 
MUNERIS SUI ACADEMICI LI, HZTATIS LXXv. 





ENGLISH CONGREGATIONAL STATISTICS, FOR 1863. 


BY REY. HENRY M. DEXTER, BOSTON. 


Our English brethren are waking up, 
at last, to the importance of that better 
knowledge of the real condition of their 
churches, and their need, which a more 
thorough compilation of facts alone can 
give. They have this year made a begin- 
ning at a feeble imitation of the compre- 
hensiveness and exactness ef our Ameri- 
can System of Church Statistics; but the 
editor of the Year Book seems to be al- 
most disheartened by the ill-success of his 
pursuit of this sort of knowledge under 
difficulties, and says of the details of the 
returns, that “they have been furnished 
in such scanty numbers, and with such 


incompleteness of statement, as to render 
it more than useless to publish them, and 
it would seem utterly hopeless to attempt 
to procure them at a future time.” 

So far as any summary of these details 
can be made, at all reliable, it would stand 
about as follows :— 


NUMBER OF CHUR€HES. 

No. of Cong. Chh’s in England, . 
as se “Wales, . . 719 

* Scotland, . 101 

‘“‘Treland, . 27 


Total for Great Britain and Ireland, 2,687 


1,840 


In the Colonies :— 
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TU GAMRAR cavidccaccccstcccecgoses GL 

In other North American Provinces, 16 

* British Columbia,...sccsscseceee 1 

© Australasia,..ccceseccccceseccce 125 

§ South Airica,..ccccecccccscsccccs 9 

§ Demerara,..ccccccccccsccesccoce 3 

Various, connected with the 

London Missionary Society, : 208 
444 

Total for Great Britain, Ireland and else- 
where, in connection with the Congregational 
Churches of England, 3,131. 

These totals, it may be remembered, in 
no case include subordinate chapels, out- 
stations, school-houses, and other places 
where the Gospel is preached in connec- 
tion with, and through the agency of these 
churches. A rough estimate including 
these, it is thought would bring the num- 
ber of stations where the Gospel is regu- 
larly proclaimed under the auspices of the 
Congregational denomination in England, 
up to some 10,000. 


NUMBER OF CHURCH MEMBERS. 

Of the 2,687 Congregational Churches 
in Great Britain and Ireland, but 759 
made return of their membership. These 
reported a total of 96,754, or an average of 
127+ members to each of the reporting 
churches. Assuming this as a fair average 
—and it may be fair to do so, inasmuch as 
many which are known to be among the 
largest churches of the denomination, are 
among those which made no returns—and 
it would give, for the total membership, 
the following :— 

No. Cong. Chh. members, in England, 233,680 

“ “ ee “ Wales, 91,313 

* “ Scotland, 12,827 
< “Treland, 3,429 


membership in Great Britain 
and Ireland, . . ; 
Elsewhere, * . . é 


341,249 


Total (estimated) Cong. sing 


56,388 


Grand (estimated) total, . 397,637 


NUMBER OF MINISTERS. 

These returns are much more full and 
accurate. They give the following re- 
sults :— 
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No. Cong. Ministers in England, 1,702 
“6 “ “ Wales, 350 
“ Scotland, 101 
“ Treland, 27 
** the Colonies, 202 
‘“‘ Heathen Lands, 154 


Total English Cong. Ministers, re 2,536 


VACANT CHURCHES. 
The statistics give, as follows :— 
Cong. Chhs. without pastorsin England, 184 
“ “cc “ 6 Wales, 78 
“© 6 Scotland, 13 
sé s¢ Treland, 5 
“6 « Colonies. 16 


Total vacant Cong. Churches, . 296* 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS WITHOUT PAS- 
TORAL CHARGE. 
These are reported, thus :— 

Cong. Ministers not Pastors,in England, 369 
6 6c “ “ Wales, 38 
6s *¢ Scotland, doe 

6 “ Treland, 
“ Colonies, 33 


Total Cong. Min’rs without pastorships, 462 
Of these 462, 60 are professors in Col- 
leges, Secretaries of Benevolent Institu- 
tions, and the like; and-130 are believed 
to be superannuated. Others are tempo- 
rarily laid aside from active service by in- 
disposition, and many others are known 
to be engaged more or less in labors, as 
supplies, &c., &c., in their respective neigh- 
borhoods. 
STUDENTS PREPARING FOR THE MINISTRY. 
Of these there are reported :— 


As studying, in England, 

6s 6 ‘6 Wales, . a 
“ Scotland, ° 
* the Colonies, 


“ “cc 


“cc “ 


NEW CHURCH ACCOMMODATIONS, ETC. 

During 1861, there were 96 new chap- 
els [meeting-houses] built, 38 enlarged, 
and 73 improved—a total of 207 chapels, 
new, enlarged or improved; at a cost of 
£151,774 (or, say, $758,870). One Col- 
lege was also built, at a cost of £7,000, 





* The English Year Book carelessly foots this up 
as 196. 
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($35,000) ; and eleven Parsonages for 
ministers at a cost of £5,557 ($27,785). 
The number of additional sittings fur- 
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nished to the public for Sabbath worship 
by means of the 134 chapels built, or en- 
arged, was 36,880. 





OHIO CONGREGATIONALISM. 


BY REV. HENRY COWLES, 


CONGREGATIONALISM was imported 
into Ohio in the hearts and convictions of 
the first settlers. Ite special relations to 
Presbyterianism were also due largely to 
the influence of another portion of those 
early settlers. Hence the history of Con- 
gregationalism in Ohio involves some no- 
tice of the earliest inhabitants. 

In 1787 the New England Ohio Com- 
pany located lands adjacent to the Ohio 
and Muskingum rivers, and made their 
first settlement at Marietta. These fami- 
lies were from Connecticut. They plant- 
ed the first Congregational church of Ohio 
there in 1794. 

The state of Connecticut had compro- 
mised with the Federal government cer- 
tain rather indefinite claims of Western 
Territory, by accepting in their stead a 
district of Northern Ohio, known as the 
“‘ Western Reserve” and “ New Connecti- 
cut.” In 1795 Connecticut ordered the 
first sales of these lands. By natural 
course her citizens became purchasers and 
the first settlers. In 1800 about 1000 
were making for themselves homes in the 
wilderness overspreading the country east 
of Cuyahoga river. These setilers open- 
ed a second plantation of Congregational 
churches, and to these we now turn our 
attention. 

Of these churches now reported as 
Congregational, the oldest bear date as 
follows: Austinburg, 1801; Hudson, 1802; 
Aurora, Hamden and Geneva, 1809; 
Rootstown, 1810. 

The great historic facts peculiar to the 
Congregationalism of Northern Ohio are, 
its modification by union with Presbyterian- 
ism, and the fruits of this relation. 

The time has now fully come for the 
patient, careful study of the problem of 
the “Plan of Union.” Philosophic 
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minds will enquire diligently whether its 
ultimate fruits have bee rather good than 
evil, and whether the state of that large 
body of churches, Congregational and 
Presbyterian, which has been affected 
by this plan, is now better or worse for 
its influence. 

At our present stand-point, the question 
is not, whether the fathers who framed this 
Plan of Union, or those who acted under 
it the first forty years, were honest and 
true hearted servants of Christ; nor is it 
whether they evinced as much wisdom as 
is common to men moving for the first 
time over an untraveled path; but it is 
rather this—whether the results of a half 
century indorse their wisdom and would 
justify good men in the same policy, the 
second time over. The chief value of his- 
tory is in the light she affords by the results 
of sufficiently long and broad experience. 

The “ Plan of Union,” so called, pro- 
posed for the churches of Northern Ohio 
by the General assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian church, and approved by the General 
Association of Connecticut, was a natural 
outgrowth of the facts of their condition ; 
—of which the following had chief influ- 
ence :— 

1. The Christian families formed in 
those early settlements and composing 
those churches were in part Congregation- 
alists from New England, and in part 
Presbyterians from Pennsylvania ;—the 
sons and daughters of the Pilgrim fathers 
on the one hand, and the descendants of the 
Huguenots of France and the Covenant- 
ers of Scotland, on the other. Each class 
may be supposed to have had a fair meas- 
ure of preference for its own church polity. 

2. They were, for the most part, too 
few to sustain each a distinct organization. 
Their first settlements were remote from 
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each other, their roads only traced by 
“ blazed” trees in the forest; their growth 
extremely slow, and hence the period of 
tender infancy was long protracted. I 
have it from ihe lips of men who began 
the present century there that on their six 
weeks’ journey from Old Connecticut to 
“ New,” they found Oneida Co., N. Y., the 
western border of continuous cultivation ; 
that the last traces of the white man’s 
hand ceased at the Genesee river, save a 
dozen huts at a place since called Buffalo. 
Hence when the few pilgrims of Plymouth 
parentage met in these wilds a few more 
of Covenanter or Huguenot ancestry, they 
hailed each other as brethren and drew 
from their surroundings a thousand mo- 
tives for love, sympathy, and toleration of 
each others’ peculiarities. Let us not 
hold them in fault that they accounted 
such Christian friendship in that far off 
wilderness, a priceless treasure. 

3. Their missionaries also were from 
both classes, some Congregationalists sent 
out by the Connecticut Missionary Socie- 
ty, and some Presbyterians from the adja- 
cent Synod of Pittsburg. These brethren 
met and shook hands in the dense forests 
of New Connecticut. They co-operated 
in the organization of churches and in 
ministering the bread of life to the scatter- 
ed people of this wilderness. 

It should also be considered that these 
two classes were accustomed to nearly the 
same modes of worship, held substantially 
the same faith, and alike inherited a Pro- 
testant Reformed Christianity which had 
escaped the corruptions of Rome through 
the fires of martyrdom. 

Such were the main facts of their re- 
ligious life and of its surroundings, which 
gave birth to the “Plan of Union” of 
1801. 

What was this Plan in its letter and 
principles? And what was its practical 
operation ? 

This is the Document :— 

“ With a view to prevent alienations 
and promote union and harmony in those 
new settlements which are composed of 
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inhabitants from Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational bodies. 

“1. It is strictly enjoined on all their 
missionaries to the new settlements, to 
endeavor, by all proper means, to promote 
mutual forbearance and accommodation 
between those inhabitants of the new set- 
tlements, who hold the Presbyterian and 
those who hold the Congregational form 
of government. 

“2. If, in the new settlements, any 
church of the Congregational order shall 
settle a minister of the Presbyterian order, 
that church may, if they choose, still con- 
duct their discipline according to Congre- 
gational principles, settling their difficul- 
ties among themselves, or by a council 
mutually agreed upon for that purpose ; 
but if any difficulty shall exist between 
the minister and the church, or any mem- 
ber of it, it shall be referred to the Pres- 
bytery, to which the minister shall belong, 
provided both parties agree to it; if not 
to a council consisting of an equal num- 
ber of Presbyterians and Congregational- 
ists, agreed upon by both parties. 

“3. If a Presbyterian church shall 
settle a minister of Congregational prin- 
ciples, that church may still conduct their 
discipline according to Presbyterian prin- 
ciples, excepting that if a difficulty arise 
between him and his church, or any mem- 
ber of it, the case shall be tried by the 
Association to which the minister shall 
belong, provided both parties agree to it, 
otherwise, by a council one half Congre- 
gationalists and the other half Presbyte- 
rians, mutually agreed upon by the parties. 

“4, If any congregation consists partly 
of those who hold the Congregational form 
of discipline, and partly of those who hold 
the Presbyterian form, we recommend to 
both parties that this be no obstruction to 
their uniting in one church, and settling a 
minister, and that in this case the church 
choose a standing Committee from the 
communicants of said church, whose busi- 
ness it shall be to call to account every 
member of the church who shall conduct 
inconsistently with the laws of Christian- 
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ity, and to give judgment on such conduct, 
and if the person condemned by their 
judgment be a Presbyterian, he shall have 
leave to appeal to the Presbytery; if a 
Congregationalist, he shall have liberty to 
appeal to the body of the male communi- 
cants of the church; in the former case 
the determination of the Presbytery shall 
be final, unless the church consent to a 
further appeal to the Synod, or to the 
General Assembly; and in the latter 
case, if the party condemned shall wish 
for a trial by mutual council, the case 
shall be referred to such council. And 
provided the said standing committee of 
any church shall depute one of themselves 
to attend the Presbytery, he may have 
the same right to sit and act in the Pres- 
bytery as a ruling elder of the Presbyte- 
rian church.” 

Thus the Plan provided for three special 
cases: (1). A Congregational church with 
a Presbyterian pastor; (2). A Presbyte- 
rian church with a Congregational pastor ; 
(3). A church part of whose members are 
Congregational, and part Presbyterian. 
In each of the first two cases the church 
retains its own polity, but if their pastor 
comes into discipline with either the church 
or any member of it, the case goes before 
the body to which he belongs, provided 
both parties agree to it; otherwise, before 
a council mutually agreed on, and com- 
posed equally of Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists. 

The third case seems to have been 
shaped with an intention to give to each 
class its own prerogatives, but it really did 
constitute a court of elders in every such 
church, and transferred all primary dis- 
cipline from the membership to this court. 
It was only on an appeal that the Congre- 
gationalist could get his case before the 
body of male communicants. This ar- 
rangement was a long step towards one of 
the elementary features of Presbyterian- 
ism. It reminds us that the Plan origina- 
ted in the General Assembly. With this 
exception, however, the Plan of Union 
seems to bear an even hand as towards 
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these two church polities. It was mani- 
festly framed on the principle of giving, 
as far as possible, to churches, to individ- 
ual members, and to ministers, favoring 
either polity, all the rights and privileges 
pertaining to the system of their choice. 
The plan contemplated the co-existence 
and concurrent operation of Associations 
for Congregationalists and of Presbyteries 
for Presbyterians. It obviously assumed 
that there might be churches composed of 
Congregationalists only, with a Congre- 
gational pastor, who might go on under 
their own polity as if no “ Plan of Union” 
were in force ; and so, on the Presbyte- 
rian side. It aimed to provide only for 
these two general cases; first, where a 
minister and his church were of diverse 
polity ; secondly, where the same church 
should embrace members representing the 
two polities. 

Such was the system in theory. 

From the “ Plan of Union” in theory, 
let us now turn to the Plan of Union as it 
was developed in fact. 

1. The Congregational pastors and 
churches entirely failed to constitute eith- 
er Congregational Associations, or Conso- 
ciations, although this was distinctly con- 
templated by the “Plan of Union” on 
paper, yet it never came into existence. 
Hence Congregational churches and min- 
isters were, of necessity, debarred from a 
portion of their Congregational rights and 
privileges. 

2. Almost without exception the min- 
isters for more than thirty years, were 
drawn into Presbytery. At the point of 
real crisis;—when Grand River Presby- 
tery, the first on the Reserve, was con- 
stituted “in accordance with the Plan of 
Union” as they said and probably thought, 
“it was contemplated that the ministers 
should be subject to the rules and discip- 
line of the Presbyterian church without 
exception, but that the churches should 
enjoy the immunities guaranteed to them 
by the Plan of Union.” 

8. Churches, although composed ex- 
clusively of Congregational members, 
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were induced to come into Presbytery. 
Even in cases where their pastors as well 
as themselves preferred a pure Congrega- 
tional polity, no provision was made for 
them to enjoy it. 

4. During the latter part of the period 
to which our history relates, a considera- 
ble number of churches, especially those 
in the centers of business, wealth and 
population, though originally Congrega- 
tional, became thoroughly Presbyterian. 

5. The Presbyteries assumed the pe- 
rogative of revising the records of the Con- 
gregational churches in their connection, 
and of course, of sitting in judgment upon 
all their official action. This was the 
practice when (in 1828) my personal ac- 
quaintance here commenced. I under- 
stand it to be as old as the Presbyteries 
themselves. 

6. In case any of their churches, how- 
ever fully Congregational, wished to call 
a pastor, Presbytery insisted that the call 
must pass to him through their hands,— 
thus holding a veto power on the question 
of constituting the pastoral relation. This 
was the usage when my personal acquain- 
tance with it commenced in 1828. Mr. 
Barr testifies that up to 1814, the usage 
on this point had been Congregational. 

7. In the period subsequent to 1835, 
when a number of churches withdrew 
from Presbytery in order to enjoy Con- 
gregational rights, some of the Presbyte- 
ries, (two within my personal knowledge) 
denied their right to withdraw unless their 
vote to do so were unanimous, and even 
declared the minority, (not voting to with- 
draw) to be the Presbyterian church. 
Some sad divisions in ehurches were the 
result. 

The same principle was not applied in 
the question of reception into Presbytery, 
when churches were admitted upon a ma- 
jority vote. 

No circumstances had occurred prior to 
1835, to test this principle; I am therefore 
unable to say whether it was really held 
prior to that time. 

Omitting the point last made, such was 
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the type of church polity on the Western 
Reserve, when my personal acquaintance 
with it commenced. The points I have 
made present the prominent features of 
the Plan of Union as it was in practice. 
Almost without exception the churches 
were in connection with Presbytery, al- 
though it was then currently said that 
throughout the Lake Counties there was 
but one fully Presbyterian church; viz.: 
that planted by Rev. Thomas Barr, in 
Euclid. 

It will be obvious to the reader that this 
Plan of Union, as it developed itself in 
fact, differed widely from the Plan as 
framed in 1801,in theory. Presbyterian- 
ism had become altogether the dominant 
polity. The essential features of Congre- 
gationalism, viz.: the prerogatives of the 
individual church to conduct and conclude 
its own discipline, and to provide its own 
pastor,—no extraneous authority but only 
counsel interposing,—had disappeared en- 
tirely. 

Let us now group together the leading 
causes of this ascendancy of the Presbyte- 
rian polity. 

1. Presbyterian ministers were earliest 
on the ground in force. From 1806 to 
1812 the new missionaries were Presbyte- 
rian. In 1803, the Connecticut Mission- 
ary Society reduced the salary paid their 
missionaries to six dollars per week. This 
reduction compelled even father Badger 
to close his connection with the Connec- 
ticut Society and place himself under the 
patronage of the Western Missionary So- 
ciety of Pittsburg. They sent him among 
the Indians at Maumee. At the same 
time they were sending Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries among these new Ohio churches. 

The Connecticut Society found it diffi- 
cult to obtain men for this field—the dis- 
tance was so great, the privations so severe, 
and more pleasant if not more promising 
fields nearer home were so abundant. In 
1807, the Connecticut Society proposed 
to Hartford Presbytery (of Western Penn- 
sylvania) to commission and pay such 
missionaries as they would furnish. 
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By this arrangement men were obtained 
of usually less culture, and perhaps, able 
to live on less salary, but of thoroughly 
Presbyterian antecedents. Having the 
ground almost alone during the forming 
stages of church polity, they made and 
left behind them their mark. 

2. The Presbyterian ministers were 
manifestly more tenacious of their polity 
than the Congregational of theirs. The 
former appreciated theirs highly and 
maintained it persistently. Mr. Barr was 
so much grieved because he could not 
earry all the churches at once into full 
Presbyterianism that after ten years’ labor 
(1810-1820) he left the field,—not how- 
ever until he had put down some of the 
earliest movements towards Congregation- 
al organization. 

On the other hand, Congregational 
ministers were characteristically liberal in 
their feelings, ready for almost any con- 
cession in what they deemed the small 
matter of church polity, if only the great 
interests of peace and growth could be 
secured. In this conflict—persistent te- 
nacity v. large-hearted liberality,—it can- 
not be difficult to predict which would 
oftenest make concessions. 

3. The near proximity of the Synod of 
Pittsburg and its Hartford Presbytery 
gave the Presbyterian polity an immense 
advantage. From the date of the first 
missionary church, this Synod embraced 
the entire Western Reserve within its 
ecclesiastical bounds, and welcomed all 
the Congregational ministers to its own 
fellowship. The latter, removed entirely 
beyond the social reach of Connecticut 
Congregational bodies, felt deeply the need 
of some ministerial society, and gladly ac- 
cepted it in the Pittsburg Synod. 

As showing the force of this circum- 
stance, I note thai all the oldest churches 
in Trumbull Presbytery (south-east corner 
of the Reserve) were Presbyterian : — 
Youngstown, organized 1799; Poland, 
1802; Vernon, 1803; Canfield, 1804; 
Vienna, 1805, &c., &e. Over against this, 
all the oldest churches in the north-east 
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corner were Congregational. The Mari- 
etta district, remote from this influence, 
adhered to its Congregational purity. 

4. Several ministers of Congregational 
antecedents, became enamored of the 
Presbyterian polity, and gradually drew 
many Congregational churches towards, 
and some at length fally into it. They 
were pleased with its order and efficiency ; 
perhaps I might say that unconsciously 
they were borne along by the agreeable 
sense of greater power in the ministry. 
Men sometimes make the mistake of sup- 
posing this to be essentially equivalent to 
greater spiritual power in Zion. 

It was not uncommon that ministers, 
coming out from the bosom of New Eng- 
land Congregationalism, fell readily into 
the Presbyterian order existing on the 
Reserve, endorsing it as the very best 
thing for the West, although Congrega- 
tionalism pure might do well for its mother 
land. The philosophy of this difference 
was rarely broached. 

5. At a later period, the controversy 
between the New and the Old School par- 
ties in the Presbyterian body made the 
presence of the Western Reserve delega- 
tion quite desirable, not to say essential, 
in the General Assembly. My own per- 
sonal observations in the Assembly of 
1835, gave me a vivid sense of this fact. 
That session was full of sharply contested 
issues, in which the New School line came 
out with a small majority, but one which 
required nearly every vote of the Western 
Reserve Synod. This want had the effect 
of holding the Reserve ministers and 
churches in their Presbyterian relations, 
despite of strong proclivities towards a 
pure Congregationalism. This very year 
(1835) a somewhat general movement 
among the churches towards forming a 
Congregational Association for the West- 
ern Reserve, was put down in the Con- 
vention at Hudson, by the strong arm of 
Dr. Lyman Beecher,—his plea for adher- 
ing to the Presbyterian body being two- 
fold ;—first, “Let well enough alone”; 
secondly, “Stick to your New School 
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friends in this great pending conflict. 
Lane Seminary, Barnes and Beecher are 
fighting the battles of the New School 
principles and faith ; you must not desert 
us.” To all which, the Convention gave 
heed, and that movement was arrested— 
to await its yet coming time. 

Tn addition to these somewhat specific 
causes of Presbyterian ascendancy on the 
Reserve, it may not be improper for me 
to allude to two others of a more general 
nature. The Congregationalism of the 
Reserve went out from Connecticut. Now 
Connecticut has a somewhat peculiar type 
of Congregationalism—viz.: the Consocia- 
tion as a Standing Council. I enter here 
upon no discussion of the relative merits 
or demerits of this speciality ;—suflice it 
here to say—ZIt is one step towards Pres- 
byterianism. For it is in human nature 
that a permanent council will be tempted 
to assume and exercise more power over 
the churches, than a Council called for 
each occasion, and having no further ex- 
istence. The history of this system in 
Connecticut will perhaps be in proof— 
in some other day if not this. 

When the Congregational fathers on 
this Reserve were urged by their Presby- 
terian co-laborers to make the Presbytery 
the Standing Council for the churches, to 
give it the power of revising the records 
of each church, of controlling its choice 
of pastor, and of being its final tribunal in 
all discipline, they said—“ This is only 
another step in advance of Conseciation.” 
Thus the Western system was a shoot from 
the Consociated, and not from the Inde- 
pendent form of Congregationalism. 

Yet again: When on this soil the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational polities came 
to struggle hand to hand for ascendancy, 
the Presbyterian had the advantage of 
being well defined, sharp cut, and com- 
pactly presented in its “book”; while 
the Congregational allowed considerable 
latitude of detail, was backed by only a 
loose bulwark of precedents, and had no 
“book ” of recognized authority save the 
New Testament. 
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These facts in the Congregational poli- 
ty are not adduced as special defects,— 
only in the event of such a struggle as this. 
In this struggle, they impair its relative 
strength. Congregationalism was not 
made for a system of ecclesiastical power : 
—Presbyterianism was. It was never 
constructed for conflict with other church 
polities. Let it be glory enough for Con- 
gregationalism that it recognizes the re- 
sponsibilities of power as being in the 
whole membership, and by this influence 
sharpens their intelligence and develops 
both their manhood and their piety. This 
is what it was made to do. 

Such we understand to have been, in 
the main, the causes of the growing and 
ultimately great ascendancy gained by the 
Presbyterian polity over the Congrega- 
tional, up to 1836. 

In justice to some of our Congregational 
fathers it should be said that this ascen- 
dancy was not gained without several ear- 
nest conflicts. Somewhat vigorous efforts 
were made in 1812-1814, and again in 
1835, to form a thoroughly Congregation- 
al Association. At the former period, the 
foundations of church polity for the West- 
ern Reserve were to be laid. Most of the 
churches and ministers had, indeed, been 
taken into the Presbytery of Hartford 
(afterward called Beaver) located in Wes- 
tern Pennsylvania ; but now the question 
came up of forming some organization for 
the Reserve. 

The prominent ministers in this move- 
ment were Rev. Messrs. Joseph Badger, 
Giles H. Cowles, Jonathan Leslie, Thom- 
as Barr and John Seward.» Messrs. Les- 
lie and Barr were originally Presbyterian; 
the others, Congregationalist. Mr. Barr’s 
strong feelings and persistent tenacity 
carried the question. He says in his au- 
tobiography that “the Reserve was main- 
ly settled by New Englanders; that the 
Christians among them were generally 
Congregationalists, especially for the first 
four or five years; that the churches they 
formed were either purely Congregational, 
or on a mixed plan which was only a slight 
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modification ; that in nine tenths of these 
churches there were no real Presbyterian 
members; that at the time of constituting 
Grand River Presbytery, he did not re- 
collect a single church within its limits 
that was truly Presbyterian, and so gov- 
erned, except the church in Euclid (his 
own); that Mr. Leslie had become enam- 
ored of Congregationalism, and was ready 
to give up Presbyterianism, and that there 
had been several installations by ecclesi- 
astical councils. Under these circam- 
stances the ministers and most of the del- 
egates were for forming at once an Asso- 
ciation on purely Congregational princi- 
ples, to be wholly disconnected with the 
Presbyterian church, except by friendly 
correspondence. They anticipated a con- 
nection with the Congregationalists of 
_ Marietta and vicinity.” 

Mr. Barr proceeds —“ Upon hearing 
these proposals, I felt somewhat grieved 
and distressed. I had been flattering my- 
self that all these good brethren, now so 
remote from New England and so near 
the Presbyterian Synod, would fall in with 
the Presbyterian forms, and be one with 
them.” He says frankly of himself—«I 
was not much acquainted with the modes 
and forms of church government and dis- 
cipline ; still I was so decided in my Pres- 
byterian preferences that I had no thought 
of yielding them.” 

The two points specially contended for 
and carried by Mr. Barr in this struggle, 
were, first, that no church should put a 
call for settlement into the hands of a can- 
didate unless he were approved in some 
way by Presbytery ; second, that cases of 
discipline, not settled amicably by a church 
within itself, should be referred, not to a 
council for advice only, but to Presbytery 
for its final and authoritative decision. 
The last named point was the “tug of 
war.” Mr. Barr said of it—“I thought 
for a while we should split here.” Some 
of the churches refused to yield it, and 
because of it, remained a long time dis- 
connected from Presbytery. But he car- 
ried it for Grand River Presbytery, and, 
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consequently, for the polity thereby fixed 
for the Western Reserve. 

In the movement of 1835, David Hud- 
son, Esq., one of the noble founders of the 
township that bears his name, of the church 
organized there in 1802, and of the Col- 
lege located there, was prominent. Some 
letters from him are still on my files—data 
for this history. I quote :— 

“In the infancy of the Reserve churches, 
our Congregational brethren in Connec- 
ticut advised us to place ourselves under 
the care of the Western Presbyterians ;— 
which advice we followed with the expec- 
tation that as soon as we were sufficiently 
strong we should adopt a Congregational 
form of church government. That time 
has long since passed by, and most of our 
Congregational churches are still held 
tight by a Presbyterian grasp.” “ The 
church in Hudson withdrew some years 
ago, and we now wish for the organization 
of some Congregational Ecclesiastical 
Board which may install our minister, &c. 
There are quite a number of churches in 
this and other counties, which have with- 
drawn themselves from Presbyterian rule 
and are anxious to have a Congregational 
organization.” 

These letters evince a very high esteem 
for the Presbyterian ministers of the Re- 
serve ; repeatedly express a strong desire 
that, for their own good, they would take 
the lead in this proposed Congregational 
Association, suggesting that “ there exists, 
to a considerable extent, a suspicion or 
jealousy that the reason why our ministers 
are so tenacious of continuing their rela- 
tion to the General Assembly is a love of 
power”! [The underscoring and excla- 
mation point are his.] 

He adds—“ However unjust or unrea- 
sonable such jealousies are, yet certainly 
every prudent measure ought to be adopt- 
ed to counteract an influence which ne- 
cessarily destroys, in some measure, a 
minister's usefulness.” 

It is due to Mr. Hudson to say that his 
ideal of church discipline, in the individ- 
ual church was, in one respect, that of the 
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original Plan of Union ;—viz.: Granting 
to the Presbyterian members the right of 
trial according to Presbyterian forms. 

Time has added emphasis to this remark 
of his in his last letter to me :—* No per- 
son can feel more strongly than myself the 
inconveniences of having two seperate 
church organizations on the Reserve. 
Such an event ought to be deprecated by 
every friend of Christ as a serious evil.” 
As stated above, this movement was put 
down in the Convention, held at Hudson, 
in August, 1835. 

The History of the Western Reserve 
General Association [organized, 1836: 
held its fourteenth and last annual meet- 
ing, June, 1850,] must be passed with only 
a brief notice. It was at first eminently 
a movement of the churches. It was con- 
stituted with nine ministers, and thirty-four 
lay delegates, representing 20 churches. 
In not one meeting out of seven held prior 
to 1841, did the ministers outnumber the 
lay delegates. 

At length it became manifest to the 
friends of this organization that, without 
any fault of its own, it was not answering 
all the objects desired, and that a new 
organization might secure a more exten- 
sive co-operation of Congregationalists in 
Northern Ohio. A committee was there+ 
fore chosen to correspond and to devise 
means for thisend. And here, its records, 
now lying before us, close. 

Another movement under better auspi- 
ces was at hand. A call from the Mari- 
etta Consociation to all Evangelical Con- 
gregationalists of Ohio brought together at 
Mansfield, June 23, 1852, a convention of 
thrilling interest, numbering 76 members, 
and representing 44 churches. Here for 
the first time, the Congregationalists of 
Ohio met, shook hands, communed togeth- 
er, compared views, and poured out their 
hearts in fraternal and refreshing prayer. 
Under the impulses of the scene, I wrote 
of this Convention through the Oberlin 
Evangelist : — 

“There was ample reason for holding 
such a convention, and the time had 
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come. There was need of more fraternal 
sympathy and action among the Congre- 
gational brethren of this State. Most of 
us had attachments in common to the 
church polity of New England,—alike we 
loved the land, the doctrines and the 
institutions of our Pilgrim fathers. We 
all had a common cause to promote—the 
interests of our Redeemer’s kingdom. 
These interests we held to be in close and 
Gependent connection with a church or- 
ganization which should secure the largest 
Christian liberty to the churches, and the 
widest possible remove from ecclesiastical 
domination. We knew that if we would 
see a pure gospel flourish in the West, we 
must see the churches sitting each under 
its own vine and fig tree, with no fear of 
Popes and Ecclesiastical powers before 
their eyes, each selecting and according 
to ability sustaining its own pastor, and 
each conducting its own internal discipline 
in obedience to Christ alone, and in love 
and fidelity tosouls. We intend no reflec- 
tion upon systems preferred by other 
brethren—but such are in brief our views 
of our own, and hence, as honest followers 
of Christ, we desire to see it unrestrained 
in its natural self-development. If it com- 
mends itself, as we believe it does, tothe 
free spirit and the intelligent good sense 
of Christians in the West, we say, “let it 
have scope to test its adaptation to our 
wants.” 

“ So far as we could judge of the spirit 
of the Convention, it kept close to the 
dividing line between a liberality not lat- 
itudinarian, and a zeal for purity and 
truth that is not bigoted. The mild and 
gentle behests of Christian charity were 
carefully heeded. None were reckless of 
truth, yet all seemed to appreciate the 
great fact that ‘all truth is in order to 
goodness, and hence that the means 
should never be prized above the end 
sought.” 

The Ohio Observer (Hudson) said of 
this convention—*“ Its proceedings were 
characterized by great harmony, and it 
was apparent that a happy influence 
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must go out from the meeting, tending to 
restore Christian confidence, harmony and 
union, where there has been too much 
alienation and distrust.” 

The Christian Press (Cincinnati), thus: 
—*“This we doubt not was the most 
important meeting for Congregationalism 
which has been held in this state.” “The 
number of delegates present and the sta- 
tistics prepared by a committee, disclosed 
a state of things for which we were quite 
unprepared. This committee, with only 
limited time and means, reported more 
than two hundred Congregational church- 
esin Ohio, and the actual number was 
estimated by some at three hundred.” 
* *« The unanimity with which a state 
organization was agreed on and the joy 
and gratitude with which it was hailed by 
the grey-headed fathers in grace there, 
revealed the true state of public opinion. 
They who had stood long years alone and 
had felt the discouragement of isolation, 
and had been cut off very much from 
association and sympathy, were softened 
to tears when they looked round upon 
their assembled brethren and felt that the 
hour so longed for, and prayed for, had 
finally come. From the time that the 
Convention was determined upon, it had 
been made the subject of unceasing 
prayer, and from the commencement of 
its sessions, it was evident that the Holy 
Spirit presided over all.” 

The highest anticipations here ex- 
pressed have been realized. The Ohio 
State Conference, in a prosperous growth 
of ten years has shown “how good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity ”—all the more “ good 
and pleasant” after a painful experience 
of distance and distrust. 

Let the reader compare the Congrega- 
tionalism of Ohio, up to 1852, with what 
it is now. 

In 1852 there lay an isolated body on 
our extreme Southern border, with Mari- 
etta for its center,—of much the same 
strength then as now;—11 churches; 7 
ministers; 783 members;— never con- 
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nected ecclesiastically with any other Con- 
gregationalists of Ohio. 

In the North were more than 200 church- 
es whose internal polity was mainly Con- 
gregational. Most of them were or had 
been in Presbytery; some had come out 
and stood independent; a few had always 
been so; 37 had been embraced in the 
Western Reserve General Association. 
These Congregational churches had never 
met;—did not know as they could hold 
Christian fellowship with each other if 
they should meet. 

In 1862, the tenth Annual Report gives 
nine local Conferences, of which three 
and part of a fourth are South of the 
Western Reserve; 109 churches associ- 
ated in these Conferences, served by 116 
pastors, with a membership of 4238 males ; 
7127 females; total, 11,365. Besides 
these, the same minutes report 25 others, 
of whom 18 are Independent and 7 con- 
nected with Presbytery. 

These ten years of fraternal acquain- 
tance and communion have yielded a rich 
harvest of mutual confidence, love and 
strength. 

The prosperity of the Ohio Congrega- 
tional Conference is due in part to the 
fraternal, liberal spirit of our Marietta 
brethren; in part to the gathering up of 
the Puritan elements in Cincinnati, Day- 
ton, Springfield, and other points in South 
Western Ohio, and similarly in and about 
Columbus—forming one Conference with 
Dayton and another with Columbus near- 
ly in their geographical centers;—and 
largely to the intelligent earnest support 
every where given to it by students grad- 
uated from Oberlin Theological Seminary, 
of whom large numbers labor in the 
churches of Northern and North Central 
Ohio. These brethren in Ohio, as indeed 
in all the West, have gone into the minis- 
try intelligently devoted to the church 
polity of the iPilgrims. 3 have the best 
means of knowing that for many successive 
years they were taught in the Seminary 
that the central duty of the church cove- 
nant, viz. mutual and reciprocal watchful- 
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ness over each other—necessarily involves 
the Congregational form of discipline, and 
can consist with no other. In view of the 
rule or of ite principles, you may as well 
do the whole of the work by proxy as any 
specific part. Either one ignores the 
principle and abrogates the divine rule. 

The Oberlin Theological Alumni have 
stood up, a noble phalanx for the polity of 
the New Testament, and of the Pilgrims. 
Out of two hundred it would not be easy 
to find one who has swerved from these 
good “old paths.” 

The reader will expect some allusions, 
ere we close, to the present state and rela- 
tions of the New School Presbyterian 
body on the Reserve. 

In 1846, they reported 8 Presbyteries; 
1380 ministers; 146 churches; 9625 com- 
municants. In 1855 [my latest authority 
at hand] 7 Presbyteries; 122 ministers; 
110 churches ; 6731 communicants. 

In 1845, Dr. Pierce, late President of 
Western Reserve College, collected sta- 
tistics as to the status of the churches of 
the Reserve, (Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational) with these results. Congrega- 
tional churches connected with Presby- 
tery, 98: Old School Presbyterian church- 
es, 9: New School Presbyterian, 16; 
Independent Orthodox Congregational- 
ists, 22: and 27 in the Western Reserve 
General Association. ‘Ihis shows the 
number thoroughly Presbyterian in polity 
to be yet small. 

Thus these two church polities ;—pure 
Congregationalism, and Congregational- 
ism largely Presbyterianized, — co-exist 
on the Reserve. The fact is an element 
of weakness in our Zion. Christians feel 
it when they put their hand to the work 
of Home Evangelization—a work in 
which the entire moral forces of all the 
churches and ministers embraced within 
these two distinct bodies, should co-oper- 
ate, but do not and cannot. The Home 
missionary work in any view of it, drags 
mournfully because of the weakness re- 
sulting from this division. It is all un- 
natural that the abler churches, occupy- 
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ing the cities and villages and largely 
representing their wealth, should be in 
one body, and the feeble ones that need 
Home mission aid, chiefly in the other. 

Yet further, the educational work of the 
church, done through Colleges and Theo- 
logical Seminaries, is done at immense dis- 
advantage under this diversity of church 
organization. Unite, or not unite, you 
have a dilemma, with trouble on either 
horn. And when we would work the 
social element into religious use, whether 
among churches or pastors, we are yet 
again impressed with a painful conviction 
of the inherent weakness that comes of 
this division. For ecclesiastical sympathy 
and counsel, each minister and each lay 
delegate must on the whole travel twice 
as far to find a given number of brethren 
as he would otherwise,—besides the pain 
of passing by and around a number equal 
to those he meets, who should be in the 
meeting, but are not, and sometimes, even 
counterwork it. 

These evils seem destined to be perma- 
nent. So far as now appears, a large 
portion of the churches now in Presby- 
tery are likely to remain so. It is proba- 
bly too late to bring the churches mar- 
shalled under these two distinct polities, 
into one. The growth of so many years 
has become rigid, and most probably go 
down for better or for worse, to future 
generations. 

The question will arise—on whom rests 
the responsibility for this mixed polity 
and for its almost unavoidable evils ? 

The most reliable answer and the one 
most to my mind to give, lies in the his- 
tory of the facts. These I have attempted 
briefly to narrate, hoping by this means 
to help each reader to decide this question, 
and what is far more, deduce the lessons 
of wisdom for any like emergency, which 
are in these facts. 

But without overstepping the modesty 
and charity befitting a junior, favored 
with the personal acquaintance and friend- 
ship of nearly all those venerable fathers, 
I may say that when all the important 
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facts of this history pass before my mind 
and from my present stand-point I look 
also into the future, I am constrained to 
think that those good men misjudged es- 
pecially when they formed the Presbytery 
of Grand River in 1814, and in general, 
when they yielded repeatedly to the 
demands of their Presbyterian brethren 
and took all the ministry into Presbytery, 
—-setting themselves against the organiza- 
tion of any Congregational Association. 
They should have considered that an im- 
mense majority of the members of their 
churches were Congregationalists by ed- 
ucation, and by ripe and intelligent con- 
viction. <A polity, therefore, essentially 
Congregational, was the only one that 
could ever harmonize the great body of 
the church members. To say nothing 
here of the intrinsic excellence, and (as 
might be maintained) superiority of the 
Congregational system, it had paramount 
claims to be made the polity of the West- 
ern Reserve on the mere ground of the 
immense majority of numbers in its favor. 
If the ministry had studied and duly 
regarded the convictions and preferences 
of the membership, they would have 
planned to far better purpose for the 
union, harmony, and enduring prosperity 
of the churches in question. If they had 
carried out the policy contemplated in the 
Plan of Union, conceding nothing more 
to Presbyterianism than that Plan pro- 
vided for, the deviation from Congrega- 
tional polity had been indefinitely less 
than it now is, and the facility of future 
union on this polity had been much 
greater. And moreover, if the ministers 
from New England had come to the Re- 
serve approving and loving the polity of 
the Pilgrims, as most of the membership 
did, there could have been no real difli- 
culty in securing substantial union on the 
Congregational polity. 

Let the reader look at the facts which 
show the ascendency of the New England 
element in the ministry of the Reserve. 

Of the ministers who labored not less 
than ‘six months on the Reserve, from 
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1800 to 1850, 108 were graduates from Col- 
lege, and of these 88 graduated from some 
New England Congregational College; 
20 from other Colleges known as Presby- 
terian. 

By a similar estimate, it appears that 
38 graduated from the Congregational 
Seminaries of New England; 18 from 
Presbyterian Seminaries; 17 from the 
somewhat mixed Seminary of Auburn.* 

These statistics show that if Congrega- 
tional New England had been true to her 
Pilgrim history and fame, she might with 
ease have set her impress on these infant 
churches in lines that no time could ever 
efface. Did shedo herduty? Have her 
Colleges and Seminaries done justice to 
the parentage which in some relations 
they have delighted to honor? Does 
their practical influence on the young 
men they educate bear testimony to the 
world that in their very heart they be- 
lieve the Pilgrim polity worthy of being 
perpetuated among the sons and daugh- 
ters of the Pilgrims ? 

The subject in hand does not call for 
my views at large of the N. S. Presby- 
terian body. It is doing a noble work. 
I often walk about its walls and mark 
well its bulwarks with only gratitude to 
God for the piety and power of its reli- 
gious press and for the vigor of its well 
marshalled appliances for Christian nur- 
ture and aggressive evangelization. Yet 
this does not modify my conviction already 
expressed that the Pilgrim colonies of 
Northern Ohio should have been one 
under the polity of their fathers. We 
wish it might have been so. It failed to 
be so, through the infirmities of excellent 
and amiable men. For, in a somewhat 
limited and one-side view of these men, 
we-see much to love in the spirit of fra- 
ternity and concession which helped them 
into the more stringent embrace of the 
Presbyterian polity; but when all sides 
have passed in review and the results 





* For some of the statistics in this article I am in- 
debted to Rev. A. B. Clark, as found in “‘ Kennedy’s 
Plan of Union.” 
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have been carefully weighed, I lament 
that they did not forecast these results 
more clearly and judge more wisely. 

As the case now stands, the Christians 
holding these two polities in Northern 
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Ohio have, and are to have, ample disci- 
pline for their Christian charity, candor, 
forbearance, and large-hearted fraternal 
regard. May these graces flourish under 
such abundant occasion for their culture ! 





COLONIAL SCHEMES OF POPHAM AND GORGES. 


BY JOHN WINGATE THORNTON, ESQ., BOSTON.* 


Mr. THORNTON was invited to respond 
to the following sentiment: 

The Saco—The home of Vines and his 
companions in 1616, and the first seat of 


Justice, in which the forms of the common 
law were put into practice. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Maine His- 
torical Society : 

The present might at first seem peculiar- 
ly unseasonable for an occasion like this, 
but a recurrence to the history of our po- 
litical institutions, is ever worthy of wise 
and prudent men, and never before have 
such investigations been so forced upon 
our attention as now, wken the nation is 
struggling for its very life, and every man 
seeks for the cause and cure of our na- 
tional calamity. 

The occasion, and the sentiment to 
which I have the honor to respond, natural- 
ly lead to inquiry into the political views 
and designs of Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
and his associates, as developed in their 
colonial schemes, the true character of 
their enterprises, and the latent causes of 
their failure, rather than into local details. 
Happily Sir Ferdinando has left in his 
“ Briefe Narration” a condensed and lucid 
statement, of the most authentic character, 
for he wrote of events and persons within 
his own knowledge; his book is a retro- 
spect of his own labors, of an earnest life, 
of which one of his own sentences furnishes 
an epitome: “ What can be more pleasing 
to a generous nature,” he says, “than to be 
exercised in doing public good? LEspe- 
cially when his labour and industry tend to 





* A Speech at the Popham Celebration, held under 
the auspices of the Maine Historical Society, Aug. 
29, 1862. 

1 See note A. 


the private good and reputation of himself? 
and his posterity; and what monument so 
durable as the erection of houses, villages, 
and towns ?” 

The shores of New England were first 
pressed by the feet of English voyagers, 
not till some twenty years after Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert took formal possession in 
the new world, by turf and twig, for the 
crown of England. It was under the 
patronage of the friend of Shakspeare, 
Henry Wriothesley, the Earl of Southamp- 
ton, of whom Gorges said, ‘*I was not will- 
ing in those days to undertake any matter 
extraordinary without his Lordship’s ad- 
vice,” that Bartholomew Gosnold, in 1602, 
attempted a plantation on “ Elizabeth Is- 
land.” This Frirst* attempt at English 
Colonization ‘* on the shores of New Eng- 
land, productive of the most important 
results, was the occasion of this second 
and disastrous® enterprise by Popham 
and Gorges, which we now celebrate. 

Not an Englishman was then to be 
found in all North America except the 
visitors on this spot, and those under 
President Wingfield just landed at James- 
town, the first permanent colony in the 
South. 

The idea of founding a state has grand- 
eur and dignity, but “the reasons” as- 
signed by Gorges himself, for this attempt 
at colonizing wholly fail of these qualities. 
He says that by the peace which ensued 
between England and Spain on the ac- 
cession of James of Scotland to the throne 
of England, “ Our Men of war by Sea 
and Land were left destitute of all hope 
ot employment under their owne Prince; 

2NoteB. 4NoteC. ‘NoteD. ‘ote RB. 
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And therefore there was liberty given to 
them, (for preventing other evils) to be 
entertained as mercenaries under what 
Prince or State they pleased,” but, says 
Gorges, “ howsoever reasons of State ap- 
proved thereof, the World forbore not to 
censure it.” The State was burdened 
by these idle warlike people who “love 
danger better than travail ;” some of them 
touched with the popular delusion that all 
America was full of gold and silver, were 
inclined to adventures in the New World, 
and this is the “reason” assigned by 
Gorges for “renewing the undertakings 
of Plantations in America” as planned by 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

The fact is not flattering, yet Sir Fer- 
dinando wrote of his personal knowledge, 
his statement is corroborated by all the 
contemporary authorities, and it is spe- 
cially verified by an early biographer 
of Chief Justice Popham, who says that 
“he not only punished malefactors,* but 
provided for them, and first set up the dis- 
covery of New England to maintain and 
employ those that could not live honestly 
in the Old.” The character of the colo- 
nists as handed down to us by the local 
historians, especially by Williamson, do 
not discredit the statements of Gorges and 
Lloyd, the biographer of Popham: indeed 
one of the real objects of the scheme,’ and 
the immediate cause of its abandonment, 
was no doubt given by Strachey when he 
says “there were no mynes discovered, nor 
hope thereof, being the mayne intended 
benefit expected to uphold the charge of 
the plantacion.” 

The enterprise was invested with all 
the material’ strength which wealth and 
hope of gain could devise. There seems 
to have been no physical defect, and we 
must look to the “ inward bruise ” for the 





*In his poetical epistle ‘to Ben. Johnson, 6 Jan. 
1603,” Dr. John Donne shows the distinctive fame of 
the Chief Justice at that period :— 

“ And when I true friendship end, 

With guilty conscience let me be worse stung 

Then with Popham’s sentence theeves, or Cook’s, 

Traitors are.” [tongue, 

Donne’s “ Poems,” Savoy, 1669, p. 197. 
6 Note F. 7 Note G. 
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latent® causes of its almost inevitable 
failure. 

One member of the Virginia Company 
scanned these proceedings with the eye 
of a philosopher, and recorded his obser- 
vations in one of his famous “ Essays,” 
that “ Of Plantations” : 

“It is a shameful and unblessed thing 
to take the scum of people, and wicked 
and condemned men, to be the people 
with whom you plant; and not only so, 
but it spoileth the plantation, for they will 
ever live like rogues, and not fall to work, 
but be lazy, and do mischief, and spend 
victuals, and be quickly weary, and then 
certify over to their country to the dis- 
credit of the plantation. The people 
wherewith you plant onght to be gardners, 
plougbmen, but moil not too much 
underground, for the hope of mines is very 
uncertain, and useth to make the plant- 
ers lazy in other things.” And “if you 
plant where savages are, do not only en- 
tertain them with trifles and gingles, but 
use them graciously and justly.” 

Judge Popham is now remembered ® in 
England as an associate with Whitgift 
in his sanguinary persec&tions, espe- 
cially by his signature, in 1593, to the 
death warrant of Penry, one of the noble 
army of martyrs to civil and religious lib- 
erty, but he has an unhappy eminence with 
that gréat man, Sir Walter Raleigh, for, 
says the historian Graham, in his account 
of this colony of Sagadehoe, he “ had three 
years before, presided with scandalous in- 
justice at the trial of Raleigh, and con- 
demned to the death’ of a traitor the man 
to whom both England and America were 
so greatly indebted.” 

It is manifest from these antecedents 
that he was not troubled with any schemes 
for civil or religious liberty in America, 
or elsewhere, and that ‘cases of con- 
science,” or scruples about “ forms,” or 
danger of “thinking beyond the rules,” 
would not disturb his colonists. So closed 
the first chapter in Sir Ferdinando Gorges’ 
experience. 

The failure of .Popham’s experiment, 
and the ill reports of the colonists, discour- 
aged ™ the spirit of colonization, and from 
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that time the Company confined their ope- 
rations to a few fishing voyages. Capt. 
Joun SmiTHu, the greatest name in New 
England discovery, visited the coasts, 
and published maps and accounts of the 
country. But we learn from Sir Ferdi- 
nando’s “ Narrative,” that it was at last 
represented to the Company, doubtless by 
himself, “ how necessary it was that means 
be used to draw into those enterprises 
some of those families that had retired 
themselves into Holland for scruples of 
conscience,” giving them such freedom 
and liberty as might stand with their 
likings.” 

They had fled to Holland to escape the 
fate of Penry at the hands of Whitgift 
and Popham. In the parliament of 1592- 
8, on the motion of the bishops to make it 
“ felony to maintain any opinions against 
the ecclesiastical government,” Sir Walter 
Raleigh said, “In my conceit the Brown- 
ists are worthy to be rooted out of a Com- 
monwealth. But what danger may grow 
to ourselves if this law pass, it were fit to 
be considered. For it is to be feared 
men not guiity will be included in it. 
And that law is hard that taketh life and 
sendéth into banishment ; where men’s in- 
tentions shall be judged by a jury,” [packed 
by the government,] “and they shall be 
judges what another means...If two or 
three thousand Brownists meet at the sea, 
at whose charge shall they be transported, 
or whither will you send them? I am 
sorry for it, I am afraid there is near 
twenty thousand of them in England; and 
when they begone, who shall maintain 
their wives and children.” 

It seems to be retributive justice, that 
Gorges and his associates should be com- 
pelled to solicit the aid of these very men, 
and that to them should be given by Prov- 
idence the lofty position of pioneers in 
American constitutional liberty, when sor- 
did and unworthy motives had failed. 

The Pilgrims at last yielded to the 
urgent solicitations of members of the 
Great Plymouth Company, and in the 
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winter of 1620, the “‘ May Flower” found 
shelter within Gosnold’s “ Cape Cod.” 

This little company made, as Gorges 
described it, a “ descent” within their ter- 
ritorial limits. More than half their num- 
ber were women and children, the story 
of their sufferings is familiar to all, but 
they accomplished what Chief Justice 
Popham and all the organized force of 
England could not. 

Gorges indulges in many reflections 
upon the successful colonization by the 
Pilgrims; as “ how great and wonderful 
things are oftentimes accomplished by the 
least and weakest means,” and “ the hap- 
py success of those that are their own 
stewards and disposers of their own af- 
fairs,” in contrast with his own experience, 
for he says, “I found it no mean matter 
to procure any to go thither, much less to 
reside there; and those I sent knew not 
how to subsist but on provisions I furnished 
them withal.” Again he writes that “the 
liberty they [the Pilgrims] obtained thereby, 
and the report of their doing well, drew 
after them multitudes,” “great swarms,” 
“so that what I long before prophesied, 
when I could hardly get any for money to 
reside there, was now brought to pass.” * 

There is a pleasing tradition that Ply- 
mouth Rock was first pressed by the feet 
of woman, the pioneer of our colonization, 
the central figure in the Christian home; 
her gentle presence was a surer pledge of 
success than were the stalwart soldiers 
under Popham’s charge. Contrast with 
this the social policy, if any there was, 
at Fort St. George, and at Jamestown. 
“When the plantation grows to strength,” 
Lord Bacon advises, “ then it is time to plant 
with women as well as men ;” in that same 
year 1620, and afterwards, cargoes of 
young women were exported to Virginia, 
and sold for wives, at a hundred and fifty 





* An admirable “‘ retrospect of the causes which 
rendered the first settlements in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut eminently successful, while the numer- 
ous attempts to settle Maine so generally proved abor- 
tive,” by Robert Hallowell Gardiner, Esq., is in the 
Maine Hist. Coll. ii., 269—274; see also p. 88, and 
y., 226, 227, 233-242. 

13 Note F. 
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pounds of tobacco each, the debt for a wife 
having priority over all other claims! 
The Pilgrims were a religious, high- 
minded people, on a religious errand, to 
erect a Christian Commonwealth. In 
their negotiations in England, preparatory 
to the enterprise, their agents represented 
them “as an industrious and frugal peo- 
ple. .. well weaned from the milk of their 
mother country, and enured to the diffi- 
culties of a strange and hard land which 
yet in great parte they have by patience 
overcome: that they were knit together in 
a strict and sacred bond, by virtue of which 
they held themselves bound to take care of 
the good of each other and of the whole, 
and that it was not with them as with 
other men, whom small things could dis- 
courage, or cause to wish themselves at 
home again ;...a great hope and inward 
zeal they had of laying some good founda- 
tion, or at least to make some way there- 
unto, for the propagating the gospel of the 
kingdom of Christ in those remote parts 
of the world; yea, though they should be 
but even as sfepping-stones unto others for 
the performing of so great a work.” 
When ready to embark from Southampton, 
for America, in August, 1620, Weston, 
their agent, refusing to disburse even a 
penny for them, they wrote, “ we are in 
such a strait at present, as we are forced 
to sell away sixty pounds’ worth of our 
provisions to clear the Haven, and with- 
all put ourselves upon great extremities, 
scarce having any butter, no oil, not a 
sole to mend a shoe, nor every man a 
sword to his side,” destitute of many of 
the commonest comforts of life, “ yet,” say 
they, “ we are willing to expose ourselves 
to such eminent dangers as are like to en- 
sue, and trust to the good providence of 
God, rather than his name and truth 
should be evil spoken of for us.” (Brad- 


ford, 22—27, 61—63.) The comparison 
which Gorges himself institutes between 
the Plymouth colonists and his own de- 
pendent, hired, servants, finely illustrates 
the remark of John Stuart Mill, that 
“one person with a belief, is a social 
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power equal to ninety-nine who have only 
interests.” 

Here, Mr. President, I beg your indul- 
gence to dwell for a moment on the char- 
acter of one eminently worthy of special 
commemoration as a representative man 
in the Colonial period of Maine. I refer 
to Rev. Ropert Jorpan, of Spurwink, 
who, as a pioneer of the Church of Eng- 
land, of which he was a most loyal sub- 
ject, as a large and very influential land- 
ed proprietor, with views nearly coinci- 
dent with those of Gorges, and as a 
man of commanding position and energy, 
during a long life in the conflicts and 
vicissitudes which distinguish Maine, as 
the field where hostile social and political 
theories were on trial, stands out in fuller 
relief than any of his associates. A me- 
moir of his life and times, in which he was 
the central figure, presenting an enlarged 
and philosophical view of the conflicting 
elements then at work, would be a volume 
of rare interest, and as every memoir 
should be written by one in sympathy 
with his subject, I beg leave to suggest it 
as a theme peculiarly appropriate for the 
pen of the hero’s ecclesiastical brother, 
our accomplished Secretary. 

At Sagadehoc disappointed hopes of 
gain, and unmanly fear, lowered the red 
cross flag of St. George, and the well 
supplied ships of relief returned to Eng- 
land freighted with stories of suffering “ 
from the lips of strong men; at Plymouth, 
where more than half the number were 
women and children, and where the spring 
showers fell upon the graves of their 
governor and more than half their com- 
pany, there was not one weak heart. They 


— “joined in the morning prayer, and in the read- 
Pf of Scripture, 
eoceee in haste went hurrying down to the sea- 


ones to the Plymouth Rock, that had been to their 
feet as a door-step 
Into a world unknown—the corner-stone of a nation ! 


“Lost in the sound of the oars was the last fareweli 
of the Pilgrims. 

O strong hearts and true! not one went back in the 
May Flower ! 

No, not one looked back who had set his hand to this 
ploughing. ” Longfeliow. 





14 Note G. 
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?assing Sir Ferdinando’s attempt, un- 
he patronage of the Council of Ply- 
muvuth in 1623, to introduce his son Robert 
as Governor General of New England, and 
Rev. Mr. Morrell as Bishop,—the fruits 
of which were an elegant Latin poem by 
Mr. Morrell, and a comic passage in Hudi- 
bras ; passing also the absolute power con- 
ferred on archbishop Laud, over New 
England in 1635, both of which * demon- 
strate Gorges’ repugnance to the Puritan 
idea of self-government, we come to the 
Royal Grant of 1649, by which he was cre- 
ated “ Lord and owner of the Province of 
Mayne in New England,” under which, 
it is said, “the forms of common law were 
putin practice.” This patent styles Gorges 
and his heirs “true and absolute lords* 
and proprietors” of the immense territory 
granted; by it he was to establish the 
Church of England ritual and government, 
“‘ with as much convenient speed as may 
be;” he had exclusive authority to create 
courts, commission and remove at his 
pleasure all officers, to “ execute martial 
law,” to make all laws and ordinances, 
“to be inviolably observed,” to levy tolls 
or duties at his own sovereign pleasure, 
“ without any account” thereof, even to 
the king, and the oath of office was “ to 
my lord of the Province of Mayne.” 

In true regal style he appoints “ my well 
beloved cousin Thomas Gorges, Esq., 
Richard Vines, Esq., my servant and 
steward General, Henry Joselin, Esq., 
Francis Champernoon, Esq., my loving 
nephew, Richard Bonnython, William 
Hooke, and Edward Godfrey, Esqs., to be 
my councellors for the due execution of 
Justice in such manner and form as by 


15 Hubbard’s Hist. of New Eng., Chap. xv., xxxvi. 
Bradford’s Plymouth, pp. 148-164. Hudibras, Part 
ii., Canto ii., lines 408—440. Morton’s Memorial, 
Davis’ Ed., pp. 108-9. Hutchinson, i., 440—442. 

* Contrast with this odious, serf-like tenure, the 
jubilant letter of a ‘“‘ New Plimouth ” man, in 1621. 
“‘ Wee are all Free-holders ; the Rent-day doth not 
trouble us”?! Purchas’ Pilgrims, iv., 1840. Hazard, 
i., 120. 

16 The Grant, given at length in Sullivan’s Maine, 
897—408, will be profitable reading for any unhappy 
man who affects sympathy with the ideas of Gorges 
and Popham. 
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my subscribed ordinances is directed, 
made, established and ordained-by me Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, Knight, lord and 
proprietor of the Province of Mayne.” 

Here was not a vestige of civil or reli- 
gious liberty ; the system was based upon 
the doctrine declared by the University 
of Oxford, upon the day of execution of 
the patriot Russell, “ submission and obe- 
dience, clear, absolute, and without excep- 
tion, the badge and character of the 
Church of England.” The design was to 
plant in New England that system of 
mental and political enslavement which 
was the one thought of the Stuart dynasty, 
the’ scorn of our age, and of all future 
times; and banished, as Hume and Ma- 
caulay tell us, by the Pyms, the Hamp- 
dens, Cromwells, Sydneys, and Russells, 
the Men, the Puritans, of England. 

Now let us turn for a moment to a dif- 
ferent plan of society and government, as 
developed by the venerable Robinson in 
his letter to the Leyden Pilgrims, on their 
departure from the old world for the new: 


“ Whereas you are to become a body 
politic,t using amongst yourselves civil 
government, and are not furnished with 
any persons of special eminence above 
the rest, to be chosen by you into office 
of government, let your wisdom and god- 
liness appear, not only in choosing such 
persons as do entirely love and will pro- 
mote the common good, but also in yield- 
ing unto them all the honor and obedience 
in the lawful ministrations; not beholding 
in them the ordinariness of their persons, 
but God’s ordinances for your good, not 
being like the fvolish multitude who more 





+ A learned and able writer not in sympathy with 
the Republic, but of extreme ‘‘ Church” and Tory 
views, says that ‘‘ to ascribe to Washington, Franklin, 
Jefferson, or Adams, and their contemporaries, the 
whole merit of the invention and erection of that 
wonderful republic [of the United States] would be to 
rob the early planters of Massachusetts of their well 
earned fame....a republic de facto was first formed 
at Plymouth, in 1620....It isin the annals of these 
first republics of New England that we must trace 
the origin and history of almost every institution now 
existing in the United States....We are struck with 
astonishment at the knowledge and consummate 
skill they displayed in laying the foundations of their 
political fabric.”\—Halliburton’s ** Rule and Misrule 
in America,” New York, 1851, pp. 16—19. 
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honor the gay coat, than either the virtu- 
ous mind of the man, or glorious ordinance 
of the Lord. But you know better things, 
and that the image of the Lord’s power 
and authority which the magistrate bear- 
eth is honorable, in how mean soever per- 
sons. And this duty you both may the 
more willingly and ought the more con- 
scionably to perform, because you are at 
least for the present to have only them for 
your ordinary governors, which yourselves 
shall make choice of for that work.” ™ 

In this spirit the Pilgrims held their 
town meetings, the institution from which 
the philosophic De Tocqueville deduced * 
our free civil polity; it.is the spirit of 
Christian brotherhood taught in our Sa- 
viour’s prayer; it is the practice of the 
grand, broad truth, taught by our Lord 
in his discourse on the Sabbath, that 
institutions are made for man, and 
not man for them; it is the doctrine in 
which “wer the people of the United 
States,” “we the people of Maine,” and 
of every free state, have devised and 
adopted our several Constitutions; it is 
the doctrine declared in our glorious 
Declaration of Independence, not a “ glit- 
tering and sounding generality,” but a 
Christian truth in which is the only hope 
of humanity, in the systematic violation 
of which we may find the sole cause 
of, and in the restoration of which, we 
shall find the sole remedy for, our present 
national calamity. 

Have we not reason, Mr. President, in 
this review, to lift up our hearts with 
devout gratitude to Almighty God, that 
by his Providence the founding of our in- 
stitutions was left to nobler men, with no- 
bler thoughts—to the English Puritans— 
the chief of men—whom it is “ the paltry 
fashion of this day to decry, who divided 
their inheritance between them in the 
reign of Charles I.; one body remaining 
at home, and establishing the English 
Constitution: one crossing the Atlantic, 
and founding the American Republic— 
the two greatest achievements of modern 
times.” 





11 Bradford, 64—67. 
18 Democracy in America, chap. v. 
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NOTES. 

[Nores and Authorities appended as proofs (some 
of the foregoing statements having been questioned) 
indispensable to a full and exact knowledge of the 
peculiarly interesting nature of Chief Justice Pop- 
ham’s colonial plans, and subservient to the objects 
of the Maine Historica Sociery, as “tending to 
explain and illustrate the civil, ecclesiastical, and 
natural history of this State, and the United States,” 
and under whose auspices the ‘* Public Historical 
Celebration” at ‘Fort Popham” was announced. 
If any of the facts seem novel, and have been, for 
any reason, ‘overlooked by Puritan writers and 
those who follow their authority,” yet they seem to 
be well established by Gorges, Alexander, Lloyd, 
Fuller, Bacon, Aubrey, Strachey, and other writers, 
less prejudiced perbaps, certainly not Puritans, and 
are submitted as ‘‘ essential to the vindication of the 
truth of history.’’] 

A.—p. 148. 

Gorges ‘‘ wrote of events and persons within 
his own knowledge,” yet he does not even 
allude to Gosnold’s voyage of 1602, the first 
attempt at English Colonization in ‘ North 
Virginia,” nor once refer to Capt. John Smith, 
the great name and authority in such matters ; 
nor does he escape grave error even in things 
circumstantially related as known to himself; 
for instance he says, (Afaine Hist. Coli., ii. 
21, 22,) of the news from the Colony by the 
return ships which set sail from Sagadehoc, 
Dec. 15, 1607, (0. S.) : ** so soon as it came to 
Lord Chief Justice Popham’s hands, he gave 
out order to the council for sending them back 
with supplies necessary....which being fur- 
nished and all things ready, only attending for 
a fair wind, which happened not before the 
news of the Chief Justice’s death was posted 
to them.” But Popham died June 10th, 1607, 
and had been ‘a mouldering in his grave ”’ for 
many months before those return ships had 
left Sagadehoc; so that he did not receive 
tidings from his “‘ colony,’’ did not give orders 
for the supplies; his quick interest and action 
as represented by Gorges’ words ‘‘so soon,” 
is wholly a story of the imagination, for long 
ago summoned to his own dread account, not 
these things then troubled him; “the news of 
his death,” so diligently ‘“‘ posted” to the 
wind-bound ships, was about a year old; 
“news” which had greeted them on their 
return to England; ‘‘news” not likely by 
them to be forgotten, the death of him who 
had banished the colonists for their country’s 
good, and for whom they were then “ prospect- 
ing” for‘*mynes” in America. Chief Justice 
Campbell (Lives of the Chief Justices of Eng- 
land, 1849, i. 209,) says that Popham “although 
at one time in the habit of taking purses on 
the highway,— instead of expiating his offen- 
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ces at Tyburn, he lived to pass sentence of 
death upon highwaymen, and be a terror to 
evil doers all over the kingdom.” _ 

“Sir John Popham, Knighte, Lord Chief 
Justice of England; and of the honourable 
privie counsel of Queen Elizabeth, and after 
to King James; died the 10th of June 1607, 
and is here interred.” Collinson’s Hist. of 
Somerset, ii. 483. Harris’ note to Hubbard’s 
Hist. New Eng.,683. Maine Hist. Ooll., ii. 77, 
where Gorges’ * Narration ” is reprinted, with 
differences. 


B.—p. 143. 

In his exact and full account of Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges, Article xii. of “‘ American Bi- 
ography,” Dr. Belknap says, that to entertain 
a just view of his character we must consider 
him both as a member of the council of Ply- 
mouth, pursuing the general interests of 
American plantations, and at the same time, 
as an adventurer undertaking a settlement of 
his own grant of the Province of Maine, con- 
firmed by the King in 1639. ‘ As this grant,” 
says the historian Sullivan,* ‘‘is to be con- 
sidered as the origin of the western part of 
the District of Maine, the character of Sir 
Ferdinando may be connected with its his- 
tory.” 

The jurist and statesman, Governor Sulli- 
van, studied the history of his native + State, 
and weighed the records, character and mo- 
tives of its founders with judicial discrimina- 
tion. 

Passing the details of the early life of 
Gorges, not all to his credit,t Judge Sullivan 
says that he was ‘‘ of an ancient but not opu- 
lent family ; and was no doubt urged by the 
poverty of his situation as compared with 
others of his rank, to undertake some adven- 
ture that might increase his rent roll....pur- 
suing a system nearly allied to the feudal 
principles which had prevailed in Europe, 
and expected to enjoy the profits at his ease 
without crossing the Atlantic....his expecta- 
tions were very great from the American Ad- 
venture but all his hopes were disappointed, 
and he finally complained of having spent 
twenty thousand pounds, and of having reap- 
ed only toil, vexation and disappointment ; 
that he was a man of great ambition, very 
avaricious, and very despotic, impatient under 
disappointment, and never considered a man 
of integrity. He wished to accumulate a 





* Hist. Dist. of Maine, 71, 78, 237. 

+ Amory’s Life of Sullivan, i., chap. ii., xvii. 

+ But see his “‘ Defence ” in Mr. Folsom’s valuable 
* Documents” relating to Maine, 109—187. 
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fortune, and to achieve a character. To per- 
petuate his reputation as Lord Proprietor, he 
gave the plantation of York the name of 
Gorgiana. He adhered to Charles and the 
royal side of the civil war.” 


C.—p. 143. 

The FiIRsT attempt.—Captain John Smith 
says, (Generall Historie, folios 15, 16,) after 
the failures by Sir Richard Greenville and 
White, “all hopes of Virginia thus aban- 
doned, it lay dead and obscured from 1590 
till this yeare 1602, that Captaine Gosnoll, 
with 32 and himself in a small Barke,”.... 
discovered Elizabeth’s Isle....‘‘ Three weekes 
we spent in building vs there a house.” 
Josselyn (Voyages to New England, 1675, p. 
152,) says, “The jirst English that planted 
there,....Gosnold,..1602,..set down not far 
from the Narraganset Bay.” pp. 207-213, he 
gives an account of “the people in the pro- 
vince of Main,” in 1670. Hubbard (General 
History of New England, 1682, Harris’ ed. 
1848, p. 10,) says, ‘All hopes of settling 
another plantation....lay dead for the space 
of twelve years,....when they were revived 
again by the valiant resolution and industry of 
Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold and Capt. Bar- 
tholomew Gilbert,...1602.” Harris (Voyages, 
London, 1725, i. 850,) says, ‘‘ Captain Gosnoll 
arrived first at the northern parts of Virginia, 
eee efixed his residence..-.on Elizabeth island, 
---built a fort,”...and speaks of ‘ the affairs 
of the Plantation.” Stith (Hist. of Virginia, 
1747, pp. 82, 35, 38,) says, “‘ The project of @ 
colony lay dead for nearly twelve years, when 
it was revived by Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold, 
ee -the first mover and projector of the whole 
business,....who named Elizabeth’s Island in 
honor to their ancient sovereign,....built a 
house,...resolved to stay,...obliged to leave.’’ 
Hutchinson (Hist. of Massachusetts, i. 9, 10,) 
says, “I begin with the voyage of Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold,...1602, who built a fort and 
intended a settlement.” Bozman (History of 
Maryland, i. 99-103, 125, 126,) says that after 
Raleigh’s attempts, it was not until 1602.... 
that any voyage of importance was undertaken 
by the English to North America....Gosnold 
sailed from Falmouth,....and at Buzzard’s 
Bay....found a fit place for a plantation, built 
a fort and store house....the voyage is said to 
have had important effects....Hakluyt was 
induced to project in 1603 a similar voyage... 
through his unremitting endeavors, or, as 
some will have it, through the zeal and exer- 
tions of Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold, who had 
made the successful voyage of experiment in 
1602, an association was formed in England 
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to colonize some part of North America,.... 
and was chartered by the king, April 10, 1606. 
Brodhead .(Hist. of New York, pp. 6, 8, 71,) 
says, “The reign of Elizabeth did not termi- 
nate before another step had been taken in the 
path of American adventure....Gosnold and 
Gilbert’s voyage, 1602,....they prepared to 
plant a colony,.....twenty were to become 
planters....South of the St. Lawrence, not a 
foot of American territory had yet been per- 
manently occupied by England or France.... 
Raleigh’s enterprises and G ld’s s ful 
voyage had given a strong impulse to the na- 
tional spirit of Great Britain.” 

Palfrey (Hist. of New England, i. 73.) says 
that by Gosnold, in 1602, ‘“‘the first attempt 
at European Colonization was made within 
what is now the State of Massachusetts.” 
Folsom (Hist. of Saco and Biddeford, 1830, 
pp. 9, 10,) says, ‘*‘ The discovery of New Eng- 
land may be justly ascribed to Bartholomew 
Gosnold..1602..the colonists made prepara- 
tion for a permanent abode, built a store house 
and fort, the remains of which may still be 
seen...-from Florida to Greenland not one 
European family could be found.” Willis 
(Hist. of Portland, in Maine Hist. Coll., i. 5,) 
says that prior to 1603 there had been made 
“three attempts to settle Virginia, and one 
tn 1602, by Gosnold, to pl t a colony on the 
Southern coast of Massac ~etts.” Belknap 
(American Biography, arte, ‘ Gosnold,’’) 
says, it was “the jirst attempt to plant a colo- 
ny in North Virginia.” Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, (Life of Washington, i., 20, 22,) says, 
“If any subsequent voyages were made by the 
English to North America, they were for the 
mere purposes of traffic, and were entirely un- 
important in their consequences, until the 
year 1602, when one was undertaken by Bar- 
tholomew Gosnold, which contributed greatly 
to revive in the nation the heretofore unsuc- 
cessful, and then dormant spirit of colonizing 
in the new world.” Bancroft (Hist. of U. S., 
chap. iii.) says, ‘‘in 1602 Bartholomew Gos- 
nold,....conceiving the idea of a direct voyage 
to America, with the concurrence of Raleigh, 
had well nigh secured to New England the 
honor of the first permanent English Colony 
eeeshere, (on Elizabeth Island) they built 
their store house and their fort, and here the 
foundations of the first New England Colony 
were to be laid.” The ruins of their fort are 
still visible. Belknap’s Amer. Biog., Life of 
Gosnold. Barry’s History of Mass., i., 11. 
Thornton's Landing at Cape Anne, 21. Pal- 
Jrey’s Hist. of New England, i., 73. 
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Gosnold intended a settlement. One of his 
colonists, Mr. John Brereton, published on 
his return to England in the same year, 1602, 
a ‘True Relation” of this ‘‘ Discovery of the 
North part of Virginia,” addressed to Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, who held the territory by grant 
from Queen Elizabeth, and by whose “ per- 
mission”? this attempt was made. Gabriel 
Archer, ‘‘a gentleman in said voyage,” also 
wrote a “ Relation” of the voyage, and from 
them we learn that ‘“‘ Captain Gosnold, with 
the rest of his company, being twenty in all,” 
of whom were Brereton and Archer, were to 
“remain there for population,” and that this 
“our company of inhabitants,’’ after ‘‘ counsel 
about our abode and plantation, which was 
concluded to be on the west part of Elizabeth’s 
Island”... ‘ built a fort and made ready our 
house for the provision to be had ashore to 
sustain us till” the return of their bark the 
**Concord,” Capt. Bartholomew Gilbert, with 
further supplies from England. But when, 
say they, ‘we divided the victuals, namely 
for the ship’s stores for England, and that of 
the planters,” the supply was found insuffi- 
cient, and the “‘ company of inhabit 
‘determined to return for England, leaving 
this island, (which Capt. Gosnold called Eliz- 
abeth’s Island,) with as many true sorrowful 
eyes, as were before desirous to see it.... When 
we came to an anchor before Portsmouth,” 
(Gosnold’s letter to his father,) “ we had not 
one cake of bread, nor any drink, but a little 
vinegar left.” 

We have also the testimony of another con- 
temporary, William Strachey, in his Historie 
of Travaile into Virginia, edited for the Hak- 
luyt Society, 1849, by R. H. Major, Esq., of 
which chapters v. vi. are devoted to Gosnoll’s 
expedition. Strachey says that after Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh’s “five severall” unsuccessful 
attempts at Colonization, ‘for seventeen or 
eighteen yeares togeather, yt lay neglected, 
untill yt pleased God at length to move againe 
the heart of a great and right noble earle 
amongst us,... Henry Earle of Southampton, 
to take yt into consideration, and seriously 
advise how to recreat and dipp yt anew into 
spiritt and life; who....having well weighed 
the greatness and goodness of the cause, he 
lardgeley contributed to the furnishing out of 
a shipp to be comanded by Capt. Bartholomew 
Gosnoll and Capt. Bartholomew Gilbert, and 
accompanyed with divers other gentlemen, 
to discover convenyent place for a NEW 
COLONY to be sent thither, who accordingly, 
in March, anno 1602, from Falmouth in a 
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bark of Dartmouth, called the Concord, sett 
forward, holding a course for the north part 
of Virginia....Capt. Gosnoll did determyne, 
with eleven more besides himself, [Archer 
says twenty,] who promised to tarry with him, 
to sitte downe and fortefye, purposing to send 
the pynnace home into England by Capt. Gil- 
bert, for new and better preparations, to be 
returned the next yeare againe, and for the 
same purpose he built a large house....much 
commended was the diligence and relation of 
Capt. Gosnoll,’”? which induced the Earl of 
Southampton “ with his brother in lawe Tho. 
Arundell, Baron of Warder” to send out 
Weymouth on his voyage of 1605. ‘ Upon 
his returne, his goodly report joyning with 
Capt. Gosnoll’s, caused the business with soe 
prosperous and fair starres to be accompanied 
eeeeyt well pleased his majestie....to cause 
his letters to be made patent...10 April, 1606, 
+eeefor two colonyes,” the London and Ply- 
mouth colonies. Purchas’ Pilgrims, iv., 1646 
—1653. Mass. Hist. Col., xxviii., 69—123. 


E.—p. 143. 


“‘ Disastrous,” because it placed the nation- 


ality of the country in the utmost hazard. 
The President and council of New England, 
in their Brief Relation, published in 1622, say, 


“Our people abandoning the plantation in 
this sort....the Frenchmen diately took 
the opportunity to settle within our limits, 
which being heard by those of Virginia, that 
discreetly took to their consideration the incon- 
veniences that might arise by suffering them 
to harbor there, they dispatched Sir Samuel 
Argall with commission to displace them, 
which he performed.” Purchas’ Pilgrims, 
iy., fol. 1828. The same is stated by Gorges’ 
America painted to the Life, London, 1659, p. 
19. “They abandoned the colonie and re- 
turned for England in those ships that had 
been sent them with succours, at which unex- 
pected return, the Patrons of the designe were 
so offended, that for a certaine time they de- 
sisted from their enterprises, in the mean 
while the French making use of this occasion, 
placed colonies in divers places, until such time 
as Argall coming from Virginia disturbed their 
designs, overthrew their Colonies, and brought 
away Prisoners, all he could lay hand on.” 
Another says, ‘their coming home so dis- 
couraged all the first undertakers, that here 
seemed. to be a full stop to the New England 
affair, and there was now no longer so much 
as any discourse about settling a plantation. 
The English thus, as it were, quitting their 
pretensions to that country, the French pres- 
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ently came and made theirs, fixing themselves 
within our limits.” 

Such was the sequence of this unhappy 
attempt by Chief Justice Popham, to cleanse 
England by colonizing the North with men 
“pressed to that enterprize, as endangered 
by the Law,” yet, in opposition to these con- 
temporary official statements, Mr. Poore, in 
the Christian Mirror, September 16, 1862, 
ventures the assertion, that ‘‘the Popham 
settlement’”’ actually ‘‘determined whether 
New England should pass under the dominion 
of Protestant England, or of Roman Catholic 
France.” Further he styles it ‘the primal 
act of possession of the Country,” nay, loftier 
yet, “the consummation of the title of England 
to the New World’’! and thus asserts “its 
true historic position regardless of its theologi- 
cal character ;”? why not add, and of its merai 
relations! Nowitis a matter of common school 
learning, that the ‘‘ primal act of possession,” 
was by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, in 1583, under 
his patent from Queen Elizabeth and Popham’s 
attempt to realize at Sagadehoc, the peculiar 
system of colonization ‘first invented” by 
him, was simply one of the intermediate and 
cumulative acts of possession, between 1583, 
and the permanent occupation at Jamestown 
in 1607, and at Plymouth in 1620, showing the 
intent of the English Crown to page the 
title by discovery, by p v 
McIntosh, 8 Wheaton’s Rep., 583. Story’s 
Commentarics on the Constitution, Chap. i. 
Kent's Commentaries, Lecture LI. 

As the mode of exercising the royal prerog- 
ative, whether by grants to individuals, as 
Gilbert, Raleigh, or Baltimore, or to resident 
Corporations, as the London, Plymouth, or 
Massachusetts Companies, could not touch 
the rights of their several colonies to protec- 
tion under the flag of England, all ultimately 
resting in the Crown, it is obvious that any 
pretence of superiority or significance, of one 
above another, by reason of these accidental 
differences, is wholly fallacious, as affecting 
their nationality. Thus the acts of possession 
by Gilbert, Gosnold or Popham, were of equal 
value, as instances of national jurisdiction. 





F.—p. 144. 

The real history of Segadahoek is given in 
‘¢ The Mapp and Description of New;England,” 
pp. 830—32, published in 1630 by Sir William 
Alexander, Earl of Stirling, the Patentee of 
Nova Scotia, who lived 1580-1640. (Allibone’s 
Dictionary.) His interest in New England 
colonization was, he says “‘much encouraged 
by Sir Ferdinando Gorge and some others of 
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the vndertakers for New England.” His ac- 
count is that “Sir John Popham then Lord 
Chiefe Iustice sent out the first company” 
[next after Gosnold’s in 1602,] “that went of 
purpose to inhabit there neer to Segadahoek, 
but those that went thither being pressed to 
that enterprize, as endangered by the Law, or 
by their own necessities, no enforced thing 
proving pleasant, they after a Winter stay, 
dreaming to themselves of new hopes at 
home.”’ [the Chief Justice, their “ hanging 
judge” being dead,] ‘‘ returned backe with 
the first occasion, and to iustifie the sudden- 
nesse of their returne, they did coyne many 
excuses, burdening the bounds ” [country] 
‘¢ where they had beene with all the aspersions 
that possibly they could deuise, seeking by 
that meanes to discourage all others, whose 
prouident furwardnes importuning a good suc- 
cesse, might make their base sluggishnesse for 
abandoning the beginning of a good worke, to 
be the more condemned.” Concurrent with 
this is the testimony of Anthony Wood, 1632 
—1695, Athene Oxonienses, ed. 1721, i., 342, 
ed. 1815, ii., 22, who says that Popham “ ad- 
ministered towards malefactors with whole- 
some and available severity....for the truth 
is, the land in his day did swarm with thieves 
and robbers, whose (wayes and courses he well 
understood when he was a young man,) and 
that he “was the first person....who invented 
the plan of sending convicts to the plantations, 
which, says Aubrey, he ‘ stockt out of ali the 
gaoles in England.’” 

Thomas Fuller, 1608—1661, an attentive ob- 
server of American affairs, and the reputed 
author of the “Holy and Profane State,” 
1642, says in the article “Of Plantations,” 
“Ifthe planters be such as leap thither from 
the gallows, can any hope for cream out of 
scum, when men send, as I may say, Christian 
savages to heathen savages? It was rather 
bitterly than falsely spoken concerning one 
of our Western plantations, consisting most 
of dissolute people, that it was very like unto 
England, as being spit out of the very mouth 
of it.” The same author, in his Life of Pop- 
ham, Worthies of England, 1662, ed. 1811, ii. 
284, says that “in the beginning of the Reign 
of King James, his [Popham’s] Justice was 
exemplary on Theeves and Robbers. The 
land then swarmed with people who had been 
Souldiers, who had never gotten (or else quite 
Sorgotten) any other vocation...idle mouthes 
which a former War did breed; too proud to 
begge, too lazy to labour. These infected the 
Highwayes with their Felonies.” 

Another biographer of Popham, (Lloyd, 
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1635—1691, chaplain to Barrow, Bishop of St. 
Asaph,) States Worthies, ed. 1766, ii. 45-47, 
uses the language of Fuller, just quoted, and 
adds, “ Neither did he onely punish malefac- 
tors, but provide for them....he first set up 
the discovery of New England to maintain and 
employ those that could not live honestly in the 
Old ; being of opinion that banishment thither 
would be as well a more lawful, as a more 
effectual remedy against those extravagan- 
cies; the authors whereof judge it more eli- 
gible to hang than to work ; to end their days 
in a moment, than to continue them in pains,” 
and then, citing a passage of history from 
Lord Bacon's Essay “ Of Plantations,” in the 
same connection with Pepham and his con- 
vict colony, Lloyd concludes therewith, as 
follows: ‘‘ Only a great Judgment [Bacon] 
observed, it is a shameful and an unblessed 
thing, to take the scum of people, and wicked 
and condemned men, to be the people with whom 
to plant ; and not onely so, but it spoyleth the 
plantation, for they will live like rogues, and 
not fall to work, and do mischief, and spend 
victuals, and be quickly weary, and then cer- 
tifie over to the country, to the disgrace of 
the Commonweaith.” 

Strachey dedicates his Historie to Lord 
Bacon as “ever approving himself a most 
noble fautour of the Virginian Plantation, 
being from the begining (with others Lords 
and Earles) of the principals Counsell applyed 
to propagate and guide yt.” The article ‘‘ Of 
Plantations ”’ first appears in the edition of the 
“Essays,” of 1625. Ellis & Speddin’s ed. of 
Lord Bacon’s Works. Even without the evi- 
dence of Lleyd that this passage had a special 
aim at the Popham Colony, the history fits so 
well in all its parts, as if made purposely for 
it, that none, familiar with the original but 
would admire the fidelity of the picture. These 
distinct and concurrent statements of Gorges, 
Alexander, and the several biographers of Pop- 
ham, as to the specific design of this Colony, 
and the character of the planters, present it 
in anew, curious and interesting light. Though 
transportation was not mentioned in the Stat- 
utes, co nomine, till the 18th Charles II., chap. 
3, by which the judges are authorized to trans- 
port the moss troopers of Cumberland and 
Northumberland to the settlements in Ameri- 
ca, not to the North, yet exile is generally 
supposed to have been introduced as a pun- 
ishment by the Statute 39th Elizabeth, 1598. 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana, xxv.,727; Ene. 
Brit. 1859, xviii., 576, art. Prison Discipline. 
Section xvi. of this statute provides that ““Wan- 
dering Souldiers and Mariners, and all others 
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wandering as Souldiers or Mariners which will 
not settle themselves to work.... shall in a!l 
these cases suffer as Felons, without benefit 
of clergy.”” And section V. provides that in- 
corrigible rogues shall be banished ‘‘ to such 
parts beyond the Seas, as shall by six or more 
of the Privy Council for that purpose be as- 
signed.”” Wingate’s Abridgement, 1670, 558, 
560. This is the class of persons mentioned 
by Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Maine Hist. Coil., 
ii. 16, —as furnishing ‘‘the reasons” for the 
Popham Colony, and for whose benefit, Lloyd 
says, Popham “invented the plan.” He was 
appointed Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
in 1592, and probably * the Statute was enact- 
ed at his suggestion. As far as known to 
Chalmers—Political Annals of America, 1781, 
p. 46,—this was first enforced in 1619, when 
King James wrote to the Treasurer and Coun- 
cil, commanding them *‘ to senda hundrcd dis- 
solute persons to Virginia, whom the Knight 
Marshall shall deliver to them.” Probably a 


more critical inquiry would have furnished 
Chalmers with earlier instances, as appears 
by the foregoing authorities. 

But such was not to be the unhappy fate of 
New England; the winter at Sagadehoc was 
cold ; Gilbert, the ** Admiral,” hastened home 
to prove his brother’s will; Scymour, “ the 


preacher,” found, perhaps, a more hopeful 
charge; all hopes of ‘‘mynes,” or gold, was 
dead; Popham, the “ President,’’ was dead— 
Popham, the Judge, terrible to ‘‘ vagabonds,”” 
was dead—and they of Sagadehoc, “ pressed 
to that enterprize as endangered by the Law... 
suddenly abandoned’”’ the country, leaving it 
to the nobler mission of the ‘* May Flower,” 
1620, the chosen theme of philosophers, states- 
men, poets, painters, and historians. Chief 
Justice Popham died June 10th, 1607, before 
any tidings from his *‘ convicts” at Sagadehoc 
reached him, but the peculiar colonial policy, 
“invented” by him, happily and forever de- 
feated in the North, was fully adopted in the 
Southern Colony. 

In a work entitled ‘‘ Nova Britannia, offer- 





* Since writing the above, an examination of 
D’Ewes’ Journal of Parliament, fol. 531-543, more 
than confirms my conjecture, and shows that Popham 
himself was the real framer of the Act. It was be- 
fore Parliament two months, Dec. 5, 1597—February, 
and after consideration by several Committees of Con- 
ference of the two Ilouses, which Chief Justice Pop- 
ham was ‘appointed to attend,” specially in this 
matter and many Amendments which he was “ re- 
quired to consider,” “The Bill for Punishment of 
Rogues, Vagabonds, &c., was brought into the House 
by the Lord Chief Justice [Popham] with certain 
Amendments,” &c. 
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ing most Excellent fruites by planting in Vir- 
ginia,” published in London in 1609, and dedi- 
cated to Sir Thomas Smith, “one of his Mai- 
esties Councell for VirGin1ra,” is this passage : 
as for “ people to make the plantation wee 
neede not doubt ;. our land abounding with 
swarms of idle persons, which having no 
meanes of labour to releeue their misery, doe 
likewise swarme in lewd and naughtie prac- 
tices, so that if we seeke not some waies for 
their forreine employment, we must prouide 
shortly more prisons and corrections for their 
bad conditions,.-.-most profitable for our 
State, to rid our multitudes of such as lie at 
home, pestering the land with pestilence and 
penury, and infecting one another with vice 
and villanie, worse than the plague itself: 
whose very miseries driues many of them, by 
meanes to be cutte off, as bad and wicked 
members, or else both them and theirs to be 
releeued at the common charge of others. 
¥et I do not meane, that none but such un- 
sound members, and such poore as want their 
bread, are fittest for this employment.” 

Mr. Major in his preface to Strachey’s His- 
torie, p. xxxii., gives a letter from “ that rank 
‘High-Churchman,’” Lord Delaware, in Vir- 
ginia, dated at ‘‘ Jamestown, July 7, 1610,” 
in which the writer speaks of the colonists as 
‘men of such distempered bodies and infected 
mindes, whome no examples dayly before 
their eyes, either of goodness or punishment, 
can deter from their habitual impieties, or ter- 
rifie from a shameful death.” Chalmers, the 
historian, quotes the king’s command in 1619 
‘¢to send a hundred dissolute persons to Vir- 
ginia whom the knight marshall shall deliver.” 
Capt. John Smith, in his New England’s 
Frials, 1622, in a “digression” about Vir- 
ginia, says, “since I came from thence, the 
honorable Company haue bin humble suiters to 
his Maiestie to get vagabonds and cond d 
men to go thither; nay, so much scorned was 
the name of Virginia, some did chuse to be 
hanged ere they would go thither, and were... 
yet....there is more honest men now suters 
to go, than ever hath bin constrained knaves.” 

Dr. John Donne, the poet, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, in a sermon “ preached to the Hon- 
ourable Company of the Virginian Plantation, 
13 November, 1622,” 2d edition, London, 
1624, pp. 21, 22, said, ‘*the Plantation shall 
redeeme many a wretch from the Lawes of 
death, from the hands of the executioner... It 
shall sweepe your streetes, and wash your 
doores, from idle persons, and the children of 
idle persons, and imploy them; and truely, 
if the whole Countrey were but such a Bride- 
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well, to force idle persons to work, it had a 
good vse. But itis alreadie not only a Spleene, 
to drayne the ill humors of the body”? politic. 
Sir Josiah Child, in his Discourse of the Trade 
of the Plantations, London, 1668, says that, 
‘* Virginia and Barbadoes were jirst peopled 
by a sort of loose vagrant People....had it 
not been for our Plantations, they must have 

.come to be hang’d, or starved....or sold for 
soldiers.” 

Such was the policy, the philanthropy, the 
people, which Popham had in view for the 
North, but God averted the evil. ‘The 
Planter’s Plea,” published in 1630, in behalf 
of the Massachusetts Colony, considering 
‘what persons may be fit to be employed in 
this worke of planting a colony,” says, ‘‘ It 
seemes to be a common and grosse errour, that 
Colonies ought to be Emunctories, or sinckes 
of States; to drayne away their filth,....this 
fundamental! errour hath been the occasion of 
the miscarriage of most of our Colonies.” 
The writer argues that the colonists should 
“bee of the more sufficiency, because the first 
fashioning of a politicke body is a harder task 
than the ordering of that which is already 
framed,” and such the Colonists of the North 
were. The abortion at Sagadahocke was the 





first, the last, the only attempt of the English 
corporation to fasten a moral pestilemce on 
our northern shores. The deplorable results 
of the system in the South, are very mildly 
stated in Bancroft’s Hist. U. S., vol. i., chap. 


xiv. John Randolph, of Roanoake, mourned 
over the ruin of its “‘ aristocracy,” effected by 
the legislation of Thomas Jefferson and Pat- 
rick Henry, in the Spirit of the Revolution. 


G—pp. 144, 146. 

Their story about suffering was discredited 
by Gorges and his associates. Mr. Sewall 
(Ancient Dominions of Maine, 93—95) speaks 
of their “‘ lawlessness and recklessness” and 
finds “‘ sufficient reason for their early depart- 
ure” in their outrages upon the natives; in- 
deed, except those killed by the exasperated 
savages, only one, George Popham, died, but 
even that, says Gorges, ‘‘ was not so strange, 
in that he was well stricken in years before he 
went, and had long been an infirm man.... 
The miseries they had passed were nothing to 
that they suffered by the disastrous news of 
the death of the Lord Chief Justice ” !—Maine 
Hist. Coli., ii., 22. They returned in the very 
ships that were “sent to them, with succors,”’ 
and which had “arrived in good season,” 
“Jaden full of victuals, arms, instruments 
and tools,” and when “all things were in 
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good forwardness”’ in the colony.—Brodhead’s 
NewYork, 14, 15,64. Maine Hist. Coil., ii., 21, 
22. Mr. Folsom, of New York, pertinently 
remarks, ‘‘ How superior was the spirit ex- 
hibited twelve years after by the Pilgrim emi- 
grants at Plymouth, nearly half of whose 
number perished within four months after 
their landing, yet animated by a settled relig- 
ious purpose, no one of the survivors enter- 
tained a thought of relinquishing their design. 
Had a tithe of their energy and resolute spirit 
animated the Kennebec colonists, whose re- 
sources were so much superior, a more grate- 
ful task might have awaited the pen that 
should relate the story of this enterprise. 
The Massachusetts colonists scarcely suffered 
a less mortality than the Pilgrims, although 
they arrived early in summer.”—Discourse 
before the Maine Hist. Soc., 1846, Hist. Coll., 
ii., 31. The only direct report we have from 
the Colony is a letter of December 13, 1607, as 
follows: “At the feet of His Most Serene 
King humbly prostrates himself George Pop- 
ham, President of the Second Colony of Vir- 
ginia....if it may please you to keep open 
your divine eyes,....there are in these parts 
+eeenutmegs and cinnamon,....Brazilian co- 
chineal and ambergris,....and these in great 
abundance.”(!) ‘Your “ admirable justiceand 
incredible constancy....gives no small pleas- 
ure to the natives of these regions, who say 
moreover that there is no God to be truly 
worshipped but the God of King James, [not 
of the French,] under whose rule and reign 
they would gladly fight.” ‘With all this very 
eredible information, the *‘ most observant ” 
Popham says nothing of “extremities” of 
cold; perhaps a prudent silence, considering 
the “nutmegs and cinnamon....in greatest 
abundance,” in this latitude. The original, 
‘sin barbarous Latin,” with translation, is in 
Maine Hist. Coll., v., 357—860. [See also 
note K.] 


H.—p. 144. 

In his Holy Warre, written in 1622, Lord 
Bacon, a good “ churchman,” says: ‘It can- 
not be affirmed (if one speak ingenuously) 
that it was propagation of the Christian faith 
that was the adamant of that discovery, en- 
try, and plantation, [of English America,] 
but gold, silver, and temporal profit and glory, 
so that what was first in God’s providence, 
was but second in man’s appetite and inten- 
tions.” In his introduction to Strachey’s 
Historie, Hakluyt Society, 1849, p. ix., Mr. 
Major says: ‘‘It is to be deplored, however, 
that gold, and not the permanent establish- 
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ment of the Colony, appears to have been the 
predominant incentive, inasmuch as accord- 
ing to Chaimers, the Company’s instructions 
which were sent with this Expedition, impera- 
tively required that the interior should be ex- 
plored for gold; and threatened that in the 
event of failure, the colonists ‘should be al- 
lowed to remain as banished men in Virginia.’” 


Bancroft (Hist. U. S., i. ch. iv.,) says, “It: 


was evident a commercial, not a colonial es- 
tablishment was designed by the projectors.” 
So that Popham’s simple idea of a mining 
speculation by enforced convict labor, as at- 
tempted at Sagadehoc in 1607, was a general 
characteristic. Too much stress may be laid 
on their stereotyped professions of “true 
zeal of promulgating God’s holy church....to 
be their sole interest.” See Church of Eng- 
land and American Discovery, Portland, 1863, 
p. 5. 


I—p. 144. 


In his Lives of the Chief Justices of England, 
ed. 1849, vol. i., pp. 209, 210, 219, 229, Lord 
Campbell, Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, 
devotes many amusing pages to Popham’s 
memory. The biographer says: “It seems to 
stand on undoubted testimony that at this pe- 
riod of his life, [his thirtieth year] besides be- 


ing given to drinking and gaming,—either to 
supply his profligate expenditure, or to show 
his spirit, he frequently sallied forth at night 
from a hostel in Southwark, with a band of 
desperate characters, and that planting them- 
selves in ambush on Shooter’s Hill, or taking 
other positions favourable for attack and es- 
cape, they stopped travellers, and took from 
them not only their money but any valuable 
commodities which they carried with them,— 
boasting that they were always civil and gen- 
erous, and that to avoid serious consequences, 
they went in such numbers as to render resis- 
tance impossible .... If Popham’s raids had 
been a little later, they might have been im- 
puted to the First Part of Henry IV., which 
must have had at least as much effect as the 
Beggar's opera, in softening the horror excit- 
ed by highway robbery .... Although at one 
time in the habit of taking purses on the high- 
way,— instead of expiating his offences at Ty- 
burn, he lived to pass sentence of death upon 
highwaymen, and to be a terror to evil-doers, 
all over the kingdom. .... He left behind him 
the greatest estate that had ever been amassed 
by any lawyer, but it was not supposed to be 
honestly come by, and he was reported even 
to have begun to save money when the ‘ Road 
did him Justice.’.... His portrait represented 
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him as a ‘hudge, heavy, ugly man,’ and I am 
afraid he would not appear to great advantage 
in a sketch of his moral qualities, which, lest 
I should do him injustice, I will not attempt. 
In fairness, however, I ought to mention that 
he was much commended in his own time for 
the number of thieves and robbers he convic- 
ted and executed. .... He was notorious as a 
‘hanging judge.’.... Both Lord Holt and 
Chief Justice Hyde considered his ‘Reports’ 
as of no authority. We should have been much 
better pleased if he had given us an account 
of his exploits when he was Chief of a band of 
free-booters.” Fuller, Worthies of England, 
1662, ed. 1811, ii., 284, says: “In his youthful 
dayes he was as stout and skilful a man at 
Sword and Buckler, as any in that age, and 
wild enough in his recreations,” and signifi- 
cantly adds, “ But, Oh! if Quicksilver could 
be really fixed, to what a treasure it would 
amount!” The concurrent testimony of wri- 
ters of all times renders but one verdict of his 
private and public life. Enc. Brit. xviii. 1859, 
article Popham. Sce also Barrington on the 
Statutes, 1796, 537. 


J.—p. 144. 

The late Macvey Napier, editor of the Ed- 
inburg Review, in his admirable essay on Sir 
Walter Raleigh, reprinted, 1853, p. 185, says» 
‘*The Lord Chief Justice Popham, before pro- 
nouncing sentence, addressed Raleigh in one 
of those unwarrantable harangues, in which 
the elevation and impunity of the judgement- 
seat have often, in bad times and by unworthy 
natures, been taken advantage of to insult the 
defenceless. In particular, he adverted, in 
the ranting phraseology peculiar to such places 
and occasions, to an imputation which Raleigh 
seems, most unjustly, to have incurred, of be- 
ing an atheist. ‘You have been taxed by the 
world,’ said this dignified dispenser of Justice, 
‘with the defence of the most heathenish and 
blasphemous opinion, which I list not to re- 
peat, because Christian ears cannot endure to 
hear them, nor the authors and maintainers 
of them be suffered to live in any Christian 
Commonwealth. You shall do well, before 
you go out of this world to give satisfaction 
therein; and let not Harriot or any such doc- 
tor persuade you there is no eternity in heaven, 
lest you find an eternity of heli torments,’ 
The man thus maligned is the author of some 
of the most striking observations in the lan- 
guage on the being and attributes of the Deity, 
the grandeur and immortality of the soul, and 
the Christian religion. The other object of 
this barbarous attack—the more barbarous as 
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being directed against an absent and uncon- 
cerned individual—has left a distinguished 
name in the annals of scientific discovery. 
Their robed accuser, who was doubtless told 
by his flatterers that he had acquitted himself 
nobly in administering such a rebuke, is only 
remembered by the ancedote hunters of his 
day as having, in his earlier years, been a 
taker of purses, and in those of his judicial 
life, a taker of bribes!” Stith’s Virginia, 
1747, p. 75, speaks of him as “‘ memorable to 
all posterify for his infamous partiality and in- 
justice in the trial of Sir Walter Raleigh.” 


K.—p. 144. 
“IT DISCOURAGED COLONIZATION.” 

Capt. John Smith, (Gen. Hist. fol. 204,) 
says: ‘“‘Thus this plantation was begunne 
and ended in one yeare, and the Country es- 
teemed as a cold, barren, rocky Desart....for 
any plantations there was no more speeches.” 
‘¢ The arrival of these people here in England 
was a wonderful discouragement to all the 
first undertakers, insomuch as there was no 
more speech of settling any other plantations 
in those parts for a long time after.” Plym- 
outh Council's Relation, 1622, in Mass. H. C. 
xix. 2. ‘*The country was denounced as 
uninhabitable.....Gorges was unable to per- 
suade the Company to undertake the planting 
of a second colony.” Folsam’s Saco and Bid- 
deford, 22. It “raised prejudices against the 
Northern coast, which checked the spirit of 
colonization and discovery, and threw back 
the settlement of the coast for a number of 
years.” Wiilis’ Portland in Maine, Hist. Col. 
7. “The last unsuccessful attempt.” Palfrey’s 
New England, i; 78. ‘Checked for a season 
the ardor of the Plymouth Company.” Bar- 
ry’s Massachusetts, i. 18. ‘ Their disappointed 
principals, vexed with their pusillanimity, 
desisted for along time after from any further 
attempts at colonization....in fact, no subse- 
quent English colonization ever took place 
under the Plymouth Company.” Brodhead’s 
New York, 14, 15, 64: see also note G. 


L.—p. 145. 

Chief Justice Marshall (Introduction to the 
Life of Washington, i., 86-98,) says that ‘To 
[religion] a stronger motive than even inter- 
est, a motive found to be among the most 
powerful which can influence the human 
mind, is New England iadebted for its first 
establishment. A sect obnoxious by the de- 
mocracy of its tenets respecting church gov- 
ernment..exasperated by a privation of those 
blessings derived from the complete enjoy- 
ment of the rights of conscience, and the full 
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exercise of all the powers of self-government... 
religion stimulated them to emigrate from 
their native land, and constituted the first ob- 
ject of their care in the country they had 
adopted.....they discarded all ceremonies 
deemed useless.....the cold was severe, the 
privations almost universal....in the course 
of the winter nearly half their number per- 
ished....the fortitude of the survivors was 
not shaken, nor were their brethren in Eng- 
land deterred from joining them. Religion 
supported the colonists under all their diffi- 
eulties; and the then intclerant spirit of the 
English hierarchy, at the head of which was 
placed the rigid Laud, exacting a strict con- 
formity to its ceremonies, diminished, in the 
view of the Puritans in England, the dangers 
and the sufferings to be encountered in Ame- 
rica, disposed them to forego every other hu- 
man enjoyment, for the consoling privilege 
of worshipping the Supreme Being according 
to their own opinions.” 

Hildreth (History of the United States, i., 
158,) says, ‘* The whole of North America, as 
claimed by the English, was thus divided into 
the two provinces of New England and Vir- 
ginia, by a line of demarkation very nearly 
coincident with that which still separates the 
slaveholding from the non-slaveholding states. 
Not, however, by the wealthy and powerful 
Council for New England, but by a feeble band 
of obscure religionists was the first permanent 
settlement made within the limits of this new 
province.” 

Sir Ferdinando Gorges’ Brief Relation, in 
Maine Hist. Coll., ii., 41, the chief in these 
affairs, says, that to the Virginia Company, 
hopeless and impoverished, and “forced to 
hearken to any propositions,” it was suggested 
“how necessary it was that means might be 
used to draw into these enterprises some of 
those families that had retired themselves 
into Holland for scruples of conscience,” and 
that their one condition precedent was “ giv- 
ing them such freedom and liberty as might 
stand with their likings.’” Major, Introduc- 
tion to Strachey’s Historie, xix., says, ‘It 
wag not till after 1620, after so many abortive 
efforts had been made both by Government and 
powerful bodies, to form an establishment in 
North Virginia, that at length it received, 
under unexpected circumstances, an influx of 
settlers, which soon rendered it by far the 
most prosperous of all the colonies in North 
America. This was the emigration of a large 
[small] band of Puritans, who suffering under 
the intolerance of the English government, 
on atcount of nonconformity, first passed into 
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Holland, and afterwards found an asylum in 
America. Hutchinson, (History of Mass., 
1767, ed. 1795, ii., 412,) says, ‘‘ The settlement 
of Plymouth occasioned the settlement of 
Massachusetts, which was the source of all 
the other colonies of NewEngland. Virginia 
was in a dying state, and seemed to revive 
and flourish from the example of New Eng- 
land. I am not preserving the names of he- 
roes, whose chief merit is the overthrow of 
cities, provinces and empires, but the names 
of the founders of a flourishing town, and 
colony, if not of the whole British empire in 
America.” 

Milton, (Of Reformation in Englan?, 1641, 
in Works, Bohn’s ed., 1848, ii., 399,) says: 
“What numbers of faithful and freeborn 
Englishmen, and good Christians, have been 
constrained to forsake their dearest homes, 
their friends and kindred, whom nothing but 
the wide ocean, and the savage deserts of 
America could hide and shelter from the fury 
of the bishops? O, sir, if we could but see 
the shape of our dear mother England, as 
poets are wont to give a personal form to 
what they please, how would she appear, think 
ye, but in a mourning weed, with ashes upon 
her head, and tears abundantly flowing from 


her eyes, to behold so many of her children 
exposed at once, and thrust from things of 
direst necessity, because their consciences 
could not assent to things which the bishops 


thought indifferent? What more binding 
than conscience? what more free than indif- 
ferency?”’ Robertson, (History of America, 
Book x.) says: ‘The Puritans maintained 
that the rights of the established Church 
were inventions of men, superadded to the 
simple and reasonable service required in the 
Word of God; that from the excessive solici- 
tude with which conformity to them was 
exacted, the multitude must conceive such an 
high opinion of their value and importance, as 
might induce them to rest satisfied with the 
mere form and shadow of religion, and to 
imagine that external observance may com- 
pensate for the want of inward sanctity ; that 
ceremonies which had been long employed by 
a Society manifestly corrupt, to veil its own 
defects, and to seduce and fascinate mankind, 
ought now to be rejected as relics of super- 
stition unworthy of a place in a church whieh 
gloried in the name of Reformed....The de- 
sire of a further separation from the Church 
of Rome spread wide through the nation.... 
as all their motions were carefully watched, 
both by the Ecclesiastical and Civil Courts, 
which, as often as they were detected, punished 
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them with the utmost rigour, a bevy of them, 
weary of living in a continual state of danger 
and alarm, fled to Holland.” In America 
‘ the privilege of professing their own opinions, 
and of being governed by laws of their own 
Sraming, afforded consolation to the colonists 
amidst all their dangers and hardships..... 
Their system of civil government was founded 
on those ideas of the natural equality among 
men, TO WHICH THEIR ECCLFSIATICAL POL- 
ICY HAD ACCUSTOMED THEM.” 

Daniel Webster said, in 1820, commemo- 
rating the landing of the Pilgrims, 1620, 
‘Before they reached the shore, they had 
established the elements of a social system, 
and, at a much earlier period, had settled 
their forms of religious worship. At the 
moment of their landing, therefore, they pos- 
sessed institutions of government, and insti- 
tutions of religion; and friends and families, 
and social and religious institutions, estab- 
lished by consent, founded on choice and 
preference, how nearly do these fill up our 
whole idea of country! The morning that 
beamed on their first night of repose, saw 
the Pilgrims established in their country. 
There were political institutions, and civil 
liberty, and religious worship. Poetry has 
fancied nothing, in the wanderings of heroes, 
so distinct and characteristic. Here was man, 
indeed, unprotected and unprovided for, on 
the shore of a rude and fearfnl wilderness; 
but it was politic, intelligent and educated 
man, Everything was civilized but the phy- 
sical world. Institutions containing in sub- 
stance all that ages had done for human gov- 
ernment, were established ina forest. Culti- 
vated mind was to act on uncultivated nature; 
and more than all, a government and a coun- 
try were to commence with the very first 
foundations laid under the divine light of the 
Christian religion. Happy auspices of a happy 
futurity! Who would wish that his country’s 
existence had otherwise begun.” Even Hume 
(Hist. of England, v. 184,) says, ‘The pre- 
cious spark of Liberty had been kindled and 
was preserved by the Puritans alone ; and 
it was to this sect that the English owe the 
whole freedom of their constitution.” These 
ideas, inaugurated in the New World by the 
“solemn combination as a body politic,” in the 
cabin of the May Flower, the Ark of American 
Liberty, were endorsed by the People, July 4, 
1776, and are NOW REAFFIRMED, as for “ all 
men,” in this second birth of the Nation, Jan- 
uary 1, 1863, the logical sequence of the first. 

But Chillingworth thinks it not “ charity to 
cloy the reader with uniformity, when the 
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subject affords variety,” and so we add that 
this view of the Puritans and Puritan emi- 
gration to the North, uniformly concurred in 
by philosophers, historians and statesmen, of 
different opinions, lands and eras, has been 
recently controverted, with equal modesty, 
learning, and courtesy, by the Hon. John A. 
Poor, the Orator of the Popham Celebration. 
He says, (Christian Mirror, Portland, Sept. 
‘22, 1862,) “It is a stale assumption,....an 
absurd notion, long since exploded,....that 
the British race owe to them [the Puritans] 
the great principles of civil and religious 
liberty....that they pretended to flee from 
England for liberty of conscience,....came to 
America not to enjoy religious freedom,.... 
without any design of forming a government, 
and with no purpose originally except trade 
and fishing,....the pretence that their objects 
[at Plymouth] were different from those that 
came to Sagadehoc, or that they were influ- 
enced by higher motives, is an arrogant as- 
sumption, unworthy of credence by any en- 
lightened mind,” and then modestly avers 
that “if there is any truth more clearly estab- 
lished at this day, than any other, it is this, 
that the motives and purposes of the Popham 
colony were higher than those of the Plymouth 
settlers, or of the Massachusetts Puritans.” 
Here is sufficient confidence, but the evidence 
is quite invisible; and naked assertion, with- 
out proof, is impertinent. In his ** Oration,” 
Mr. Poor quotes Sir William Alexander, that 
Popham “sent the first company [next after 
Gosnold’s of 1602] that went to inhabit there 
neere to Sagadehec,” but suppresses the rest 
of the very pertinent and significant sentence, 
showing the distinctive and peculiar character 
of Popham’s scheme, that they were “ pressed 
to that enterprize as endangered by the law, or 
their necessities, enforced,” &c., yet the Ora- 
tor warmly affirms of the “ Celebration,” that 
its “only purpose was to give the Popham 
colony its true historic position, regardless of 
its theological character.” Certainly the sup- 
pressed fact, known to the Orator, to whom 
all looked for the truth, was the great essen- 
tial feature of Popham’s scheme, and could 
be justly offensive to no lover of truth, not to 
those whose ‘‘only purpose was to give the 
Popham colony its true historic position,” and 
its suppression can hardly be deemed in har- 
mony with the spirit of a purely historical 
occasion, free from the infection of party, the 
ruffle of passion, that “hateth the light.” 
Doubtless the suppression was an inadvertence, 
yet very extraordinary, much as to present 
Hamlet, with Hamlet left out; for the faci, 
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however trifling or unsatisfactory to the Ora- 
tor’s mind, contained the moral that would 
most affect his audience. 

Irs “ THEOLOGICAL CHARACTER.”—Upon 
the presumption that colonists speak the lan- 
guage and take with them the institutions of 
the mother-land, the worship at Segadahoe, 
as at the prior colony of Gosnold, 1602, must 
have been of the English Ritual as then en- 
Joreed by the Court of High Commission,* or 
prior to Laud’s improvements or alterations. 
Would not Popham’s exemplary and scrupu- 
lous life, and the atoning zeal of his later days 
against crime, dissent and Puritanism, even 
unte death, lead Aim to exclude from his be- 
loved fold any disciple of Paul, heretic, schis- 
matic, or other “ fellow persuading men to 
worship God contrary to Law”? Ought not 
the peculiar character and previous history of 
his hopeful colonists to effectually relieve them 
from suspicion of the taint of Puritanism ? 
Still the silence of Strachey on this point, 
painful to recent denominational aspiration 
for historical position in American annals, 
has prompted learned research as to the exact 
legal form of worshiping God, duly authorized 
in this initial enterprise of English deporta- 
tion for crime. It is a consoling thought that 
their worship was probably not only legally 





* Differing not in character was the Star Chamber 
Court, of which Lord Clarendon’s History says, ‘‘ the 
foundations of right were never more in danger to 
be destroyed,” ‘*for which reason,” (Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, iv., ch. 19, 33,) “it was finally abol- 
ished,” by the Puritans, “ to the general joy of the 
whole nation.”....The just odium into which this 
tribunal had fallen before its dissolution, has been 
the occasion that few memorials have reached us of 
its nature...except such as on account of their 
enormous oppression are recorded in the histories of 
the times...It was armed with powers the most 
dangerous and unconstitutional, over the persons 
and properties of the subject.”” In 1769, one of the 
Judges on the King’s Bench, {iv. Burrow’s Rep., 
2378, 5,) rebuked counsel for citing the “ edicts of 
that imperious Court” which by ‘‘ the terrors of their 
authority...supported outrages that no body could 
submit to...a Court, the very name whereof is suf- 
ficient to blast all precedents brought from it.” 
Yet there is extant a denominational class of writers 
who affect respect fur it, as if for an ancient ally ; the 
Rev. John Cotton, perhaps the most venerable name 
of our colonial period, narrowly escaped the Star- 
Chamber terrors, and his recent biographer, as if less 
in sympathy with his great subject than with the 
infamous tribunal, speaks of it as that ‘once hon- 
ored but now maligned court” ! ( The Church Monthly, 
1863, p. 45.) With happy judgment, of equal value, 
the unclean Bonner and Gardiner may yet be named 
as those ‘‘ once honored but now maligned, bishops.” 
The drift is that way. 
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done, but that the “ preacher,” Richard Sey- 
mour, may have been a cadet of the “ducal” 
house of Somerset, a possibility no doubt 
helpful to their devotions; much as Izaak 
Walton commended the fish,—*‘ I would have 
you take notice of it, because it is a rarity, 
and of so high esteem with persons of great 
note.” 

Though wanting direct proof, the premises 
admit, of course, of no moral doubt. that 
Popham’s colonists, though here because they 
‘‘were endangered by the Law” at home, 
were very intelligent, scrupulous and unflinch- 
ing defenders of the “ Apostolic succession,” 
men so devout that they ** would have periled 
the very existence of the company,” rather 
than yield an iota of their ‘high and holy 
faith”? in sacerdotal vestments, and simple 
arithmetic proves that this notable religious 
company of ‘ missionaries” visited Sagade- 
hoc, exactly ‘‘ thirteen years before the landing 
of the colony on Plymouth Rock ;” a splendid 
precedence, 

Strachey’s Historie has been disparaged by 
Mr. Perry as a “ second hand....account of 
their proceedings,” because he makes “no 
special mention ”’ of “ the Episcopal character 
of both preacher and people,” but, we say, 
note rather that but for Strachey’s “ special 
mention ”’ of ‘‘ sermon” and “ preacher,” the 
presumption, from the bad character of Chief 
Justice Popham, and his convict people, would 
be that they had no religion at all, unless of 
compulsory formalities. Mr. Perry admits 
the “doubt ” in the case, yet with resolution 
goes so far as to give ‘‘ the very words made 
use of [?] 255 years ago by Richard Seymour, 
Presbyter of the Church of England.” May 
be, may be not; Strachey does not say it. 
Again, that Seymour was “a Presbyter of the 
Church of England” must rest on proof, not 
on assertion. Strachey does not say it. But, 
suppose he was, still he may have had a Ge- 
nevan, not an Episcopal ordination, as Parlia- 
ment and the Head of the Church in her wis- 
dom had recognized its validity—(Hopkins’ 
Puritans and Queen Elizabeth, ** ordination ”’) 
—perhaps with reason, for ‘Chillingworth 
“proved it plainly impossible that any man 
should be so much as morally certain, either 
of his own priesthood or any other man’s,” by 
Episcopal ordination, in which uncertainty 
those ‘‘miserable sinners” at Sagadahoc 
might, as Chillingworth says, ‘‘ have the ill 
luck to be damned.” (Religion of Protestants, 
Bohn’s edit., 1846, 115—147, 448. Perry’s 
Church of England and American Coloniza- 
tion, Portland, 1863, p. 6.) 
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The words “ preacher *” and “‘ sermon,” not 
“homily,” certainly have a tinge of Puritan- 
ism, (Maine Hist. Coll. v., 160,) as the distin- 
guishing protestant Christian element of the 
times. Thus in Strype’s Life of Grindal, (B. 
i., chap. xvi., B. ii., chap. viii., and appendix, 
ix.,) we find the petition of some of the London 
Separatists, in 1569:—*‘ certaine of us poor 
men of this city were kept in prison one whole 
year....because we would serve our God by 
the rule of his holy word, without the vain and 
wicked ceremonies and traditions of Papistry 
---and hear such preachers whom we liked best 
of in the city....By these means we were 
driven at the first to forsake the churches and 
to congregate in our houses.” Grindal ‘ well 
perceived the ignorance of the clergy, and the 
great need there was of more frequent preach- 
ing for the instruction of the people in the 
grounds and truths of religion,...in the know- 
ledge of the Scriptures,” but his Puritan sym- 
pathy was ‘sharply’ rebuked by the Head 
of the Anglican Church, for she declared to 
him, “it was good for the Church, [if not for 
the people,] to have few preachers, and that 
three or four might suffice for a county; the 
reading of the homilies to the people was 
enough....and commanded him “to abridge 
the number of preachers and put down the re- 
ligious exercises.” She, heedless of his mem- 
orable and excellent letter (Dec. 20, 1576) to 
her that ‘‘ public and continual preaching of 
God's word is the ordinary mean and instru- 
ment of the salvation of mankind,” “‘ wrote to 
the Bishops throughout England,” (May 8, 
1577,) to imprison and “ sharply ” punish 
these offenders as “‘ maintainers of disorders ;”’ 
so the Puritans suffered. At the Hampton 
Court Conference, 1604, the Puritan Dr. Ray- 
nolds * prayed that all Parishes might be fur- 
nished with preaching ministers,’’ upon which 
Bancroft, Bishop of London ‘fell upon his 
knees....and humbly prayed that the clergy 
might be obliged to read homilies instead of 
sermons, which have grown so much in fashion 
that the service’ [Papistry] ‘of the Church 
is neglected, and pulpit harangues are very 
dangerous.” (Neal’s Puritans, ed. 1843, i., 
230—232.) 

The books abound in such illustrations of 
the fierce hostility of the dominant Anglican- 
“Catholic”? hierarchy to the free study of 
the Scriptures by the people and “ clergy.” 
A “church” writer, eulogized by his sect, 
says ‘‘ the peculiarities of Puritanism...it was 
in short the Protestantism of England...were 
more or less remotely connected with the un- 
restricted use of the Holy Scriptures....the 
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cause of all manner of infidelity. Protestant- 
ism trained its children into infidelity. The 
pulpit....inthe Puritan Sanctuary....swal- 
lowed up altar, priest and sacrifice....the 
preacher was regarded above the priest, the 
sermon above the sacrament.” (Oliver’s Pu- 
ritan Commonwealth, 159, 398, 486-493.) Yet 
a recent profound critic impeaches the sen- 
tence—*‘ the preacher and the sermon already 
detested in England,” 1607, as “a loose state- 
ment,” because forsooth, “ preachers” are 
named in the “ formularies ” of that denomi- 
nation, and Latimer preached at Paul’s cross. 
(Perry’s ‘* Church of England and American 
Colonization,’ Portland, 1863, p.7.) Be- 
cause of his ‘‘sermons,” Latimer expired in 
the flames kindled by the Romish hierarchy, 
exclaiming, “‘ We shall this day light such a 
candle by God’s grace in England, as I trust 
shall not be put out.” The Puritans fed that 
holy light of Christian Liberty by their ser- 
mons, which the Anti-thinking, Anti-Puritan, 
Anglican-Roman hierarchy as heartily ‘‘ de- 
tested,” as the Papal hierarchy hated Lati- 
mer’s preaching; and keeping alive the fires 
of Smithfield, as late as 1611, four years after 
the abortion at Sagadehoc in 1607, they there 
burnt alive Bartholomew Legate, “ of unbla- 
mable conversation,” because he ‘‘ searched 
the Scriptures daily whether those things were 
so,” and, like Paul, worshiped God “ after 
the way which they called heresy.” (Brooks’ 
Puritans, i. 66.) Chillingworth says they in- 
vented “devices how men may worship im- 
ages without idolatry, and kill innocent men, 
under pretence of heresy, without murder.” 

Puritanism quenched those prelatical fires. 
The Pilgrim, mighty and obedient in the 
Scriptures, landed at Plymouth, and his ideas 
rule evermore. 

The established automatic “reader” of 
drowsy “homilies” landed in Virginia, with 
the “‘ upholstery of holiness,’ solemn sights 
and heavenly sounds, where Governor Berke- 
ley, known as a rigid and consistent “ church- 
man,” wished his clergy ‘* would pray oftener 
and preach less,....for learning has brought 
disobedience and heresy and sects into the 
world, and printing has divulged them.... 
Thank God here are no free schools nor print- 
ing, and I hope we shail not have, these hun- 
dred years.” In 1683, Governor Effingham’s 
order was “ to allow no person to use a print- 
ing-press on any occasion whatsoever.” Their 
apt successor, Governor Giles, was equally 
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earnest against the education of the people. 
(Richmond Enquirer, Jan. 1818.) The disease 
was hereditary. (Thomas’ Hist. of Printing, 
ii. 142, 148.) 

Not to the hierarchal ‘‘ reader” of homi- 
lies, but to the Huguenot, the congener of 
the Puritan, belongs, it is said, the noble 
record of the first Christian worship, and the 
first Christian chapel in New England, at 
Neutral Island, 1604, and thus this great 
distinction belongs to the Annals of Maine. 
Maine Hist. Coll , vi., 175 3. 


Inscriptions at Fort Popham, translated. 


“THE First CoLony 
ON THE SHORES OF NEW ENGLAND 
WAS FOUNDED HERE, 
AveGust 19TH, O.S., 1607, 
UNDER GEORGE PoPHAM.” 


‘““IN MEMORY OF 
GEORGE POPHAM, 

WHO FIRST FROM THE SHORES OF ENGLAND 
FOUNDED A CoLoNy IN New ENGLAND, 
Avaust, 1607. 

HE BROUGHT INTO THESE WILDS 
ENGLISH LAWS AND LEARNING, AND THE 
FAITH AND THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


HE ONLY, OF THE COLONISTS, 
AND IN HI8 OLD AGE, DIED 
ON THE 5TH OF THE FOLLOWING FEBRUARY, 
AND WAS BURIED NEAR THIS SPOT. 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
Tue Marne HistToricat Society, 
In THE ForRT BEARING HIS NAME, 
Aveust 29, 1862, 
IN THE PRESENCE OF MANY CITIZENS, 
THIS STONE WAS PLACED.” 


{NOTE —With what utter astonishment and incre- 
dulity would this memorial strike that interesting 
company of banished men, “ pressed to that enter- 
prize as endangered by the Law,” and as enemies to 
society at home, and animated solely by “ the hope of 
mynes,” or their great exemplar and “ patron,” Chief 
Justice Popham! Is there not reason to believe that 
the Marne Historica Society could not, and did not 
intend to, give its imprimatur to such a statement, 
as true either in fact or spirit,—that it was by some 
mishap that they should seem to sanction formally, 
or tacitly, such an historical infelicity? I should 
think myself wanting in that respect which I owe to 
the Society, and in their loyalty to historic truth, if 
I did not submit to the Society’s judgment the facts 
and authorities here presented at large, and upon 
which this note is based.—J. W. T.] 
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The Problem of Christian Union. 


A SONG AGAINST THE FRIARS. 
(MS. Trin. Coll. Cambridge, 0. 2. 40, of the fifteenth century.] 


Freeres, freeres, wo ye be! ministri malorum, 
For many a mannes soule bringe ye ad poenas infernorum. 
Whan seyntes felle fryst from hevene, quo prius habitabunt, 
In erthe leyfft the synnus vii. et fratres communicabant. (?) 
Falnes was the ffryst fflaure quae fratres pertulerunt, 
For falnes and ffals derei multi perierunt. 
Freeres ye can weyl lye ad falandum gentem, 
And weyl can blere a mannus ye pecunias habentem. 
Yf thei may no more geytte, fruges petunt isti, 
For falnes walde thei not lette, qui non sunt de grege Christi. 
Lat a freer of sum ordur tecum pernoctare, 
Odur thi wyff or thi doughtour hic vult violare, 
Or thi sun he wey] prefur, sicut furtam fortis ; 
God gyffe syche a freer peyne in inferni portis ! 
Thei weyl asseylle boyth Jacke and Gylle, licet sint praedones ; 
And parte off pennans take hem tylle, qui sunt latrones. 
Ther may no lorde of this cuntré sic edificare, 
As may thes freeres, where thei be, qui vadunt mendicare. 
Mony-makers I trow thei be, regis perditores, 
Therfore yll mowyth thei thee, falsi deceptores. 
Fader fyrst in trinité, filius atque flamen. 

Omnes dicant AMEN. 





THE PROBLEM OF CHRISTIAN UNION. 


BY REV. D. BURT, WINONA, MINN. 


A history of the efforts made since the 
settlement of our country to prevent the 
existence of religious sects, would furnish 
an instructive volume. Such a history 
would naturally divide itself into three 
periods—the intolerant age, the polemic 
age, and the age of compromise. At first, 
the Episcopalians held the ground at 
Jamestown, and the Congregationalists in 
“the Bay.” Each hoped to remain the 
only religious denomination in its prov- 
ince, and each resorted to intoleration 
learned in the mother country. In 1643, 
the appearance of persons at Jamestown, 
holding religious views not in accordance 
with those of the Church of England, led 
the legislative body there to order, “ That 
no person should preach or teach, except 
in conformity to that church.” Two or 


three Presbyterian churches which had 
been organized in Virginia were dispersed, 
and when Mr. Davies entered the Prov- 
ince in 1748, the Episcopalians were the 
sole possessors of the field. His labors, 
and the emigration of Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterians, ended the intolerant age in that 
region, and established a plurality of sects. 

In the Northern Colony, “ The tolera- 
tion in their midst of those entertaining 
different religious sentiments was deemed 
as the toleration of heresies in the church.” 
Hence, the harsh treatment of the Baptists, 
and hence some of the afflictions of the 
Quakers. But the intolerant age soon 
passed away in New England, and, in 
1760, she had as many as five religious 
sects. 

Next came the age in which these sects 
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attempted to discuss each other out of exist- 
ence. The first Episcopalian controversy 
in New England was in 1720. There 
was a Baptist controversy of an earlier 
date, the Arian and Arminian controver- 
sies, in which the New England Theology 
was brought out; and finally the Unita- 
rian controversy. But polemics extin- 
guished no sect, although useful in some 
other respects, as at the present day. 

The age of compromise between sects 
admitting each other to be evangelical had 
commenced at the beginning of the present 
century. There was the blending of Home 
Missionary Societies, the sending out of 
missionaries of different denominations by 
the American Board, and the plan of 
Union between Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists. 

A spirit of concession which seeks har- 
mony without surrendering, in any respect, 
the substance of the gospel, must gratify 
every intelligent Christian. To harmon- 
ize the evangelical sects is certainly desir- 
able and possible, and, we believe, it will 
be accomplished. But, shall we seek to 
blend them all? There are those who 
deem an affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion the true problem of Christian Union. 

It is the object of the present article to 
notice a recently proposed method of solv- 
ing this problem so stated. It runs thus, 
“Let Congregationalism be freed from 
every thing which renders it merely a sect 
among other sects.” “Congregational 
churches have assumed sectarian ground 
by adopting in the local church a strictly 
Calvinistic creed, and requiring assent to 
every part, as a condition of membership. 
This of course, excludes Arminians, how- 
ever numerous in the community and 
pious in character.” “ Let no man be ex- 
cluded whose difference of opinion on 
minor points of doctrine and ceremony 
brings no just suspicion on his piety. 
This was the ground taken by our Pil- 
grim Fathers, by their early descendants 
in the churches and ministry of New 
England, and by their brethren in Great 
Britain.” “ That in like manner the Con- 
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gregational ministry be opened to all who 
present appropriate evidence of piety and 
of intellectual qualification to preach the 
gospel. If Calvinists and Arminians were 
in equally good standing in the Con- 
gregational ministry, the points at issue 
would become mere questions of personal 
opinion, like the differences of Old and 
New School Calvinism, and free discus- 
sion would, in a generation or two, assim- 
ilate the views, and result, as we believe, 
in a moderate Calvinism of the New Eng- 
land type.” “The last suggestion is, that 
church forms and ceremonies be arranged 
so as not to violate the conscientious con- 
victions of any member as to his individ- 
ual duty, and so as to offer something 
positively pleasing to the varied tastes of 
worshipers. If we are to seek union with 
our Baptist brethren, the church must 
leave each person to decide for himself 
as to the mode and subjects of baptism. 
If we are to invite in our Scotch brethren 
who prefer to sing only a literal version 
of the Psalms and other portions of scrip- 
ture, we must have scriptural chants as a 
part of our public service. If we would 
gain a portion of our Episcopal brethren 
who love uniformity of service and im- 
pressive rites, we must adopt a part of 
their ceremonial; such as a brief litany 
and the recitation of the Lord’s prayer, 
and allow the minister who wishes it, to 
wear in the pulpit the ancient scholastic 
gown. Let us so order our Church polity 
as to leave the Christians of a community 
no just occasion for organizing any other 
than a Congregational Church.” * 

‘This, in brief, is the new plan for Chris- 
tian union, or rather agglomeration, which 
Western Congregationalists are especially 
exhorted to adopt. It is believed how- 
ever, that few, if any, of our ministers in 
the West will heed the exhortation. It is 
thought that our ministers in the North 
West, at least, will concur in the following 
reasons for not attempting the proposed 
experiment. 

Lest it should be said that our refusal 





1 See this Quarterly, vol. v., pp. 25—82. 
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to accept the offered solution is the only 
thing that renders it impossible, we shall 
endeavor to show, that it is rendered 
impracticable by obstacles over which we 
have no control, that it involves several 
unproved, if not false assumptions, that it 
would endanger evangelical truth, and 
that it is not sectarianism to hold in our 
creeds and to preach the Pauline doc- 
trines of the gospel. 

The plan under review is impracticable: 

1. Because it includes no measures for 
union on the question of Church polity. 

This is the main question on which a 
large section of the Presbyterian Church 
differs from us. If we cannot win those 
in this section to our Church polity while 
our doctrines are like theirs, how can we do 
it after widening our doctrinal views be- 
yond the range of theirs? The admission 
of Arminians into our churches would not 
aid us in attempts to convert Episcopali- 
ans to our views of Church polity, for, it is 
said, they are at liberty to give an Armi- 
nian interpretation to their present Arti- 
cles of Faith; nor the Methodists, for they 
are already Arminians. In both cases, 
the occasion of existence as a sect would 
not be removed by opening our churches 
to Arminians, for that occasion is an 
attachment to Episcopacy; with Presby- 
terians it is an attachment to the aristo- 
cratic form of Church government. It is 
strange that a proposition for union so 
liberal as to waive all our distinctive theo- 
logical doctrines, should offer no compro- 
mise on the question of Church polity, but 
should affirm that the liberalized churches 
which are to leave the Christians of a com- 
munity no just occasion for organizing 
any other, must be Congregational in 
government. Perhaps the numerous in- 
stances in which Congregationalism was 
absorbed while the plan of Union between 
it and the aristocratic form of Church 
government existed in New York and 
Ohio, should teach us that it must be itself 
or nothing. But still the question remains, 
if the new scheme insist upon it, will the 
other sects abandon their forms of Church 
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polity for this, before the gospel shall have 
supplanted the passion for monarchies and 
aristocracies ? At present, the idea is 
about as modest as would be a proposition 
to England and France to become democ- 
racies. 

The plan under consideration is imprac- 
ticable : 

2. Because denominations which, it is 
said, have adopted its main feature, are 
not securing the contemplated blending 
of sects. 

It is said, “ Other denominations have 
long practiced on this principle, or at least 
openly recognized it.” Four different 
sects are specified as requiring of candi- 
dates for admission only a belief in the 
fundamental truths of the gospel, with 
credible evidence of piety. If this course 
is to blend the sects, why has it not united 
these four churches? The polity of the 
M. E. Church does not radically differ 
from that of the Episcopalian. Why have 
not the other churches specified drawn to 
themselves Christians from all the other 
sects? Must the polity of the Church 
that is to absorb the sects not only have 
these liberal terms of membership, but 
also be Congregational in polity? We 
already have, in some communities, Meth- 
odist churches that are Congregational in 
government. These churches certainly 
meet the main conditions of the new plan ; 
but are they accomplishing what it pro- 
poses? If not, what should we gain by 
offering to receive “ all who desire to flee 
from the wrath to come,” and who will as- 
sent to asummary of the fundamental truths 
of the gospel? The fact is, men think 
less of the door of a Church than of its 
pulpit. It is not wise to sacrifice our- 
selves to an idea. It is doubtful whether 
the sou! of our divinity would march on, 
if we should bury its body in the grave of 
compromise. 

The new scheme of Union involves the 
following unproved if not false assump- 
tions. 

1. It is not clear that adopting the 
proposed plan of Union would be merely 
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“ The setting aside of comparatively mod- 
ern precedent for truly ancient prin- 
ciple.” 

Can it be shown that the primitive 
churches, or the early churches of New 
England, received members who held An- 
tipedobaptist, or Arminian views? The 
historical proof offered on the affirmative 
of this question is not conclusive. Cotton 
Mather says, “The churches of New 
England make only vital piety the terms 
of communion among them.” Does not 
this mean between Church and Church, as 
seems to appear from the mention of five 
denominations, and from the fact that Bap- 
tists and Episcopalians were not members 
of Congregational churches in those times? 
Because the Cambridge Platform says, 
‘‘ The weakest measure of faith is to be 
accepted in those who desire to be ad- 
mitted into the Church,” does it follow 
that persons were ever received who posi- 
tively disbelieved any of its Articles? 
Here is the fallacy of the new plan on 


this subject. It infers too much from its 


supposed precedents. They do not prove 
that any were received into the churches 
who said, I hold views contrary to the 
published doctrinal standards. The fact 
in the light of which we are to interpret 
what the Puritans say on this subject is 
this. They had suffered from intoleration. 
Attempts had been made by the Church 
of England to compel conformity on the 
part of Puritans there. They came to 
this country to escape such compulsion. 
Hence, when they say, “ We measufe no 
man’s holiness by his ‘opinions,” “It is a 
snare to prescribe the Confession of Faith 
as a pattern to others,” “It is not lawful 
to impose a creed to the very letter,” 
“ We think it not our duty to submit to 
any such imposition,” they had in mind 
the custom of compulsion in matters of 
religious faith, from which they had suf- 
fered so much.’ They merely meant to 
affirm that it is wrong to say to any man, 
you must believe this; that they should 
not compel an assent to creeds. The 
inference is illogical that persons were 
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received into the churches who held views 
contrary to the standards of faith. 

But again ; Arminianism had no avowed 
existence in New England previously to 
1740.1 Hence no persons could have 
been received into her churches for the 
first hundred years, known to hold Armin- 
ian views ; and Anti-pedobaptists probably 
never offered themselves to our churches; 
hence the assertion that early precedent 
in New England favors the new plan is 
not proved. Creeds generally existed 
when Arminianism appeared, which kept 
it out of our churches. In 1784, a Meth- 
odist Conference was organized, and Ar- 
minianism flowed in that direction. It 
requires some well authenticated instances 
to establish the assertion that the Puritan 
churches ever acted on the principle of 
the new plan of union. In answer to an 
inquiry on this point, sent from clergymen 
in England, the Puritan clergy replied, in 
1637, respecting candidates for admission, 
“We heer them speek what they do be- 
lieve concerning the doctrine of faith. 
Hereby we would prevent the creeping 
inof any into the Church that may be 
infected with corrupt opinions.”* It is 
plain that the faith of the churches then 
was Calvinistic, and any views directly 
opposed to this faith would have been 
deemed doctrinal corruptions, and exclu- 
ded from them by such examinations. In 
some instances, as in the Church at Frank- 
lin,’ a general assent to some well known 
creed was required. In others, the candi- 
date gave a verbal or written statement 
of his belief; but in all these cases, the 
standard with which the views of candi- 
dates were compared—the test of their 
soundness—was some well known confes- 
sion of faith free from the color of Armin- 
ianism. There probably were a few 
churches without written creeds among 
their records; but this was because they 
uniformly held some public confession of 
faith, as that of Westminster. Such 





1 Spirit of the Pilgrims, vol. ii., 122. 
® Evel. Hist. N. E., Felt, vol. i., 289, 474. 
3 Memoir Emmons, Park, p. 47. 
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churches were very different from some 
modern churches that have no written 
creed, because they believe everything in 
general and nothing in particular. 

In the primitive churches, at first, writ- 
ten creeds were unnecessary, because the 
statements of Paul were received in the 
sense which he intended. The New 
Testament was all the creed the churches 
needed until men arose who gave it false 
interpretations. Then creeds were formed 
to ascertain how men explained the Scrip- 
tures, and not because they were not the 
ultimate rule of faith. Cyprian affirms 
that catechumens were required to give 
a firm assent to the articles of the Chris- 
tian faith. Truly ancient precedent is 
that the primitive churches and those of 
the Puritans had summaries of faith, 
either some well known, public written 
creed, or one of their own forming, or, in 
a few instances, unwritten creeds retained 
in memory. These creeds were so defi- 
nite as to exclude the prevalent errors 
of the time —one important use of a 
creed—and to indicate to all the belief of 
the churches. Those received into the 
churches were not required to declare that 
they had entered into a full understand- 
ing and experience of these creeds. They 
were not imposed upon members, not 
made a measure of piety. It was only 
required that candidates for membership 
should say, I apprehend the truth of much 
that is set forth in this creed. I see noth- 
ing absurd in it. I hold no views which 
positively conflict with it. I have reason 
to presume that it is all true, and I hope, 
by growing in knowledge and grace, to 
comprehend and experience its deepest 
doctrines. If any of our churches have sub- 
stituted an assent to a creed for religious 
experience, or excluded apparent Chris- 
tians because they were not ready to say, 
I positively believe all that is in your 
creed, they should return to the old way. 

The plan before us has also a doctrinal 
assumption worthy of notice. 

2. It is. not clear that the difference be- 
tween Calvinism and Arminianism is “like 
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the differences of the Old and the New 
School Calvinism, and that free discus- 
sion would, in a generation or two, assimi- 
late the views, and result in a moderate 
Calvinism of the New England type.” 
The differences of the Old and New 
School Calvinism are on the same end of 
the theological scale. They are differ- 
ences in degrees rather thaninkind. The 
New School finds sin in the deepest under- 
lying purpose of the heart—the Old School 
thinks it necessary to go deeper still, and 
find it in a nature antecedent to rational 
choice. The New School holds that in no 
way can man be made to appear more 
guilty than by affirming of him that he can, 
but will not—the Old School thinks best 
to affirm that natural ability is wanting. 
So of most distinctions between the Cal- 
vinistic schools. They are questions of 
more or less of what lies in the same 
direction. Andover may yet lead Prince- 
ton to understand what Princeton means 
to say, and Princeton may yet see that 
Andover says what Princeton meant to 
say. But Calvinism and Arminianism 
differ by contradiction. If one is true, the 
other cannot be. One is a system of cer- 
tainties resulting from a divine plan formed 
in eternity—the other, a mass of events 
resulting from other causes than the pur- 
poses of God making them certain. One 
developes itself from God—the other from 
the human will. One deems the elect 
those whom God from eternity saw that 
he could save by the wisest system of 
means possible to him, and whom he there- 
fore chose to save, and calls, not because 
they are already saints, but, to be saints— 
the other considers believers elected be- 
cause they believe. One holds that the 
choices of the human will are, by the gen- 
eral divine plan, made certain to the mind 
of God while man has the power of a con- 
trary choice—the other, that human 
choices are not the result of any such plan, 
but are as independent of God, in the 
sphere where the human will was made to 
act, as God is of the human will, as respects 
any divine agency making them certain. 
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One holds that all who are regenerated 
and justified, will finally be sanctified and 
glorified—the other, that some of these fall 
away and are lost; and so on to the end of 
the chapter of contradictions. Free dis- 
cussion will assimilate these views when 
agitation permanently unites oil and water. 
We have only to refer to such discussions 
as that of Jonathan Edwards and Samuel 
West to learn that the conflict is irrepres- 
sible. Views entirely subversive of each 
other cannot be assimilated. There can 
be no cross between animals not of the 
same genus. The idea is absurd that 
Calvinism plus Arminianism would be “a 
moderate Calvinism of the New England 
type.” It seems to imply that our Calvin- 
ism is not as moderate as it should be. 
We shall believe, however, that the idea 
of assimilation was not suggested by such 
a feeling. 

To those who are truly Arminian, Cal- 
vinism seems a stern and horrible system, 
unjust to man and dishonorable to God, 
and they want no compromise with it. 
The feelings of such were, no doubt, well 
expressed by a Presiding elder in this 
region who, in specifying some false sys- 
tems of faith that can never reform the 
world, gave the following—Infidelity, Uni- 
versalism, Spiritualism, Mormonism, and 
Calvinism. Yet, with true Arminian logic, 
in the same discourse, Scotland and the 
Sandwich Islands were mentioned as spec- 
imens of what the gospel can do for the 
world—one highly Calvinistic, and the 
other made what it is by Calvinistic 
missions. 

To the true Calvinist, Arminianism ap- 
pears devoid of plan, and, in its logic of 
cause and effect, like an oriental emblem 
of the universe consisting of a huge ser- 
pent whose head grasps and upholds his 
tail, whose tail suspends his body, whose 
body supports his head, whose head, tail, 
and body together bear up the world, and 
all rests upon—nothing. Christian union 
cannot require an attempt to amalgamate 
these two systems. Such union may, 
however, exist between the advocates of 
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each. It is attained when the Arminian 
can say to the Calvinist, although I think 
you walk in a blue light, on an iron-bound 
way, yet, if I can see that you love Christ, 
I will treat you as a Christian brother; 
attained when the Calvinist can say to the 
Arminian, although I think you walk ina 
way with no logical bottom, yet if I can 
see that your eye is on Christ, I will treat 
you as one of his; attained when both can 
say, while we hold our own opinions, let 
us pray and work in harmony for the sal- 
vation of the world. 

To* notice some dangerous features of 
the new plan: 

1. It would render it impossible for our 
churches to retain Calvinistic creeds, 
although not used as tests of membership. 

The new plan admits that there was 
“ the adoption of a full Calvinistic and Pe- 
dobaptist creed by the early churches, in 
many instances, (it might have said, vir- 
tually in all instances,) as a simple testi- 
mony to the world,” bat not as a test of 
membership. The new plan proposes to 
allow this use of creeds. But it says, let 
Arminians be admitted to the Congrega- 
tional ministry. Should a church settle 
such a minister, he could not assent to its 
creed ; it would be the testimony to the 
world of a faith which he would disown. 
Let Arminian ministers increase, and they 
might deem it proper to publish to the 
world a creed that would be a correct 
expression of their faith. Of whose faith 
would a Calvinistic creed be a testimony, 
when neither the church nor its minister 
should assent to it? In another part of 
the plan it is said, that the minister should 
be required to assent only to the low and 
general creed used in receiving members. 
Beyond this he is to be responsible to no 
man for his belief. This certainly leaves 
him a wide field. Were this principle 
established, we should be ready for the 
late decision of the “ Court of Arches,” 
that a minister may hold any views he 
pleases, if he does not preach them. Was 
not the permission granted the clergy of 
the Established Church to give either a 
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Calvinistic or an Arminian interpretation 
to its articles, one of the steps toward this 
conclusion? Let the members received 
into a church for a score of years, espe- 
cially in the West, where the membership 
of achurch is often entirely changed in 
half that time, not be taught that they are 
expected to attain a belief in a full Cal- 
vinistic creed, as would be the case with 
an Arminian minister, and a Calvinistic 
symbol would cease to be a testimony to 
the world of its faith. The new plan is, 
therefore, virtually a proposition to our 
churches to receive Arminian ministers, 
and let such confessions of faith as the 
Cambridge Platform become obsolete. 

Another danger attending the new plan 
is: 

2. It would restrict ministers to the 
preaching of only such doctrines as might 
be deemed necessary to salvation, or in- 
troduce a mediey of doctrines not unlike 
its proposed eclectic mode of worship. 

We are told that the forms and ceremo- 
nies of the generalized church should be 
80 arranged as “ not to violate the consci- 
entious convictions of any member, and so 
as to offer something positively pleasing to 
the varied tastes of worshipers.” To ac- 
complish this, the mode of worship would 
have to embrace the stiffness of the strait- 
est sect of Presbyterians, the simplicity 
of Congregationalism, and the noise of 
Methodism. It must have extempora- 
neous prayers, and written prayers, and 
prayers in concert. The scriptures must 
be sung in the literal version of Rouse, 
and chanted, and read. The sermon must 
be partly written, and partly extempora- 
neous. The preacher must both stand 
and kneel in prayer; and over all there 
must be “the ancient scholastic gown.” 
Nothing less than this would please the 
varied tastes of those now belonging to the 
Christian sects—and this is the principle ; 
they are all to be pleased. Such a med- 
ley.of forms would certainly be quite equal 
to the humorous picture of Horace :— 


“ Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere si velit et varias inducere plumas 
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Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne, 
Spectatum admissi risum teneatis, amici? ’?! 

If this eclecticism in forms were accom- 
panied with a style of preaching on the 
same principle, and why should it not be ? 
the preacher should say, “‘ My hearers: 
It is in the terms of union that you shall 
all be pleased, and I will therefore pro- 
ceed to deliver unto each the doctrine that 
he deemeth sound. My Baptist brethren ; 
it is proper that you be immersed, but not 
your children. My Presbyterian breth- 
ren; it is proper that you and your child- 
ren be sprinkled. My Methodist breth- 
ren; know ye that some fall from grace 
after regeneration, and are lost. My Con- 
gregational brethren ; ye do well to believe 
that the righteous shall hold on his way. 
And finally, take notice, ye Churchmen, 
that modern preachers are of the Apostolic 
Succession, as this ancient scholastic gown 
plainly showeth.” But such a medley of 
contradictions, although in perfect harmo- 
ny with the eclectic mode of worship, is 
seen to be impossible. The only course a 
preacher under such circumstances could 
pursue, would be, to ignore all distinctive 
doctrines. He could never transcend the 
common creed of fundamantal orthodoxy. 
He could not venture beyond the doctrines 
in which all were agreed, without violating 
the conditions of union. The lowest types 
of piety would be all that his ministry 
could develop. The pulpit would lose its 
power, and the respect of the public—it 
would deserve to lose it. 

But further, were the ministry thus 
restricted, it would endanger even the 
fundamental truths of the Christian sys- 
tem; for, 

8. This is precisely the ground chosen 
by errorists, from which to assail evan- 
gelical doctrines. 





1 Ifa painter should wish to join a horse’s neck to 
a human head, and spread a variety of feathers over 
limbs [of different animals] collected together from 
everywhither, so that what is a beautiful woman in 
the upper part terminates uusightly in an ugly fish 
below ; could you, my friend, refrain from laughter— 
admitted to such a sighs} 
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Recall the manner in which the churches 
of New England were corrupted by Uni- 
tarianism. The notion was advocated, 
that if men were only liberal to their 
neighbors, “they might be Calvinists or 
Arminians, or almost anything, without 
forfeiting their places, or materially affect- 
ing their reputation.” “Confessions of 
faith, too, began at this time (about 1740) 
to be opposed.” It was said, “If we 
differ from you at all, it is only in some 
slight speculative points, about which 
diversity of opinion is worthy of no consid- 
eration.”* The original practice of ex- 
amining carefully all candidates for the 
ministry was opposed; and all this was 
done to prepare the way for the intro- 
duction of an insidious error. The friends 
of this error knew that if they could ren- 
der creeds unpopular, create indifference 
to the strong doctrines of the gospel, and 
invest “ Liberalism” with the robes of 
charity, their work was more than half 
done. And soit was. When such men 


as Thomas Shepard passed away, and a 
class of men took their places who were 
willing to dilute Calvinism, the apostasy 


began. A few years of silence on the 
doctrine of the Trinity, left it to sink out 
of the faith of the churches. So it will be 
with almost any doctrine. Let it cease to 
be positively enforced from the pulpit, 
and it drops, in time, out of the Christian 
creed. To ignore Calvinism in our 
churches is, therefore, to let it cease to be 
the faith of our churches. There is cer- 
tainly a striking similarity in the ideas of 
this new plan of union to those of men 
who opposed evangelical truth in the age 
to which I refer. Let there be no strict 
doctrinal examination of candidates for the 
ministry. The differences between the 
sects are mere questions of opinion. Ar- 
minianism is as good as Calvinism ; or, at 
least, a good thing with which to mode- 
rate Calvinism. Ministers are afraid of 
being called heterodox, and of losing their 
means of support. They need more cour- 
age, freedom, and local independence. 





1 Spirit of the Pilgrims, vol. ii., 127, 184. 
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These are the same thoughts by which our 
churches have once been diverted from 
that vigilance necessary to the mainte- 
nance of doctrinal purity. Of course they 
are not designed for this purpose by the 
proposer of the new plan of union, but 
for all that they might effect it, and we 
should carefully distinguish between lax- 
ness and liberality. 

This discussion leads to the conclusion : 

1. That it is not sectirianism to hold in 
our creeds and to preach the Pauline doc- 
trines of the gospel. 

The plan reviewed asserts that, “ Con- 
gregational churches have assumed secta- 
rian grounds by adopting in the local 
church a strictly Calvinistic creed”; yet 
it does not deny the truth of Calvinism. 
But if we are made a sect by holding 
religious truth to which others called 
Christians will not assent, we are not 
responsible for it. Truths as necéssary to 
a true development of Christian character 
as the Pauline doctrines, must be held 
fast. We are not at liberty to introduce 
the puny race of members that would 
exist in our churches, should we cease to 
hold these doctrines in the local church, 
and to preach them there. If they should 
be held and preached in the local church, 
it is proper that they should be in its 
creed, if the creed is used in the reception 
of members, as has already been indicated 
—none being received who is settled in 
views directly subversive of its doctrines, 
but all who give evidence of piety, how- 
ever weak in doctrinal knowledge. Adopt- 
ing this course, it is positively necessary 
that the Pauline doctrines be fully and 
frequently preached. 

Only in this way can those who are re- 
ceived while weak in the faith be led into 
an experimental understanding of those 
doctrines. If we cannot avoid the charge 
of sectarianism unless we moderate our 
zeal for these doctrines, and even the doc- 
trines themselves, whenever any who are 
called Christians dislike them, why should 
we not make similar concessions to others 
who think we do not believe truly? Have 
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those who in the judgment of charity are 
deemed Christians any more right than 
others to call us sectarians if we do not 
waive those doctrines because they dislike 
them, or modify them to please their 
varied tastes? And why should we call 
ourselves sectarians when others separate 
from us because we hold those truths 
which were the glory of the primitive 
churches and the consolation of the saints 
ages before Arminianism was born ? 

In fine we are to infer: 

2. That the problem of Christian union 
cannot be solved on the assumption that 
but one Christian denomination would be 
better for the world in its present state 
than a plurality of such denominations. 

It is true that there are evils connected 
with the existence of several Christian 
sects in a community; and so are there 
evils in a family of several children, which 
would not exist were there but one child 
in a family; yet it does not follow, in 
either case, that the thing which renders 


the evils possible or actual, is, on the 


whole, undesirable. Some things may be 
said in favor of a plurality of Christian 
denominations. With the Great Head of 
the Church there may be reasons for such 
a plurality. What if all our marine forces 
had been on board the Cumberland when 
she went down? Is it not well that other 
vessels exist on which they were distrib- 
uted and thus saved? What if there had 
been but one religious denomination in 
our country for the last fifty years, and 
that had bowed the knee to the ido] of 
Slavery ? or but one Christian order in 
England, and that had been corrupted by 
Pusevyism? As it now is, if the enemy 
assail and sink one sect, all evangelical 
truth does not go down with it. To avoid 
the evils of another world-wide dark age, 
like that which followed the corruption of 
Christianity, when it was embodied in but 
one order of churches, may it not be the 
divine plan that the Church on earth, 
shall now exist in different sections; so 
that, if one is corrupted, all will not be 
lost? May it not be that the tempera- 
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ment and constitutional peculiarities of 
different classes of men are better met by 
several orders of churches than they could 
be by one? 

A plurality of sects may also be useful 
in the influence which they exert over 
each other. Let any church see that the 
field is all its own, and it might not be as 
active and useful as when other denomina- 
tions are in the same field. Then again, 
the simplicity and purity of one order may 
be the resultant of the formalism and the 
fanaticism of other sects. At least, the 
different Christian denominations are a 
fact, as the existence of different races in 
the human family is a fact, and no one 
sect seems likely to become a universal 
solvent of all others. There can be a 
brotherhood of man, notwithstanding the 
different races into which he is divided. 
So there can be a brotherhood of Christian 
sects. Malays can treat the Europeam 
race benevolently without assimilation ; 
and we can fully illustrate the gospel in 
our treatment of the African race without 
infusing our blood into its blood. We 
may yet see that we have erred in our 
attempts to unite forms of Church polity 
radically different, and to assimilate creeds 
that will not be assimilated, and that the 
fundamental principle of Christian unionis, 
concede to other Christian denominations 
all that you claim for your own, in respect 
of rights and treatment. If we affirm that 
we should be respected in maintaining 
what we believe to be important truth, let 
us respect other Christian orders doing the 
same thing by fair means. If all the 
written creeds in Christendom were abol- 
ished, that would not prevent Christians 
from forming different opinions. If all 
Christians could be gathered into one 
great, broad Church, it does not follow 
that there would be any more real union 
among them than now exists. To attempt 
to secure union by ignoring our differences 
of belief, or by affirming that they amount 
to nothing, is not consistent with the men- 
tal activity of the age. Men will think— 
they must think, and thinking will create 
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diversities in the views of even good men. 
If there is to be but one Christian denomi- 
nation in the Millennium, the Saints of 
that time will find it out. At present, 
Christian sects should recognize each other 
as facts which God, at least, suffers to 
exist. They should seek union in spirit 
more than in forms. They should have a 
common aim—the conversion of men to 
Christ. They should secure harmony in 
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their methods of missionary labor, by each 
working in its own way, and abstaining 
from all attempts to build on the founda- 
tion of others. They should rejoice to- 
gether in good accomplished, no matter 
by which order. This, at present, is the 
only practicable plan of Christian union. 
It is the plan of the Age of Charity, in 
which Truth shall conquer the world. 





THE OLD MEETING-HOUSE OF THE SOUTH PARISH, ANDOVER, MS. 


Tue last issue of this Quarterly con- 
tained a good engraving of the new and 
elegant house of worship recently erected 
by the South Parish in Andover. In the 
present number, by way of variety, we 
give a correct view of the old, or third, 
meeting-house, built by the Parish in 
1788. The frame was raised May 26th 
and 27th, and the house dedicated on 
Lord’s day, Dec. 7, 1788; the Pastor, 
Rev. Jonathan French, preaching the 
sermon on the occasion from John x: 22, 
:23. Hon. Samuel Phillips, LL.D., was 
chairman of the building-committee, and 


although he had but little leisure, be- 
stowed much personal attention upon 
it during its erection. The building of 
the church occasioned much alienation 
of feeling, and nearly resulted in a divi- 
sion of the Parish, but through the 
judicious management of Judge Phillips 
the project was successfully accomplished. 
The house was quite large, being 70 feet 
in length and 54 in width, with a porch in 
front and at each end. The pulpit was 
on the north side, and over it was sus- 
pended a plain sounding-board. ‘“ The 
inscription, ‘Holiness becometh thine 
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house, O Lord, forever,’ Ps. xciii: 5, was 
conspicuous above upon the wall, and the 
three letters I. H. S., were written upon 
the pulpit below. At the base of the 
pulpit were the Deacons’ seats, and near 
by were a few seats where the aged gath- 
ered near to the minister. The rest of 
the lower floor was covered by square 
pews.” The gallery extended over three 
sides of the house. The house appears to 
to have been regarded at that time, and 
for many years after, as a building of 
much taste and elegance, not inferior, 
probably, to any other church edifice in 
the vicinity. The well proportioned cu- 
pola was built about four years after the 
completion of the house, and the first bell 
used by the Parish was placed in it in 
1792, being the gift of Samuel Abbot, 
Esq., a native of the town, and a con- 
stant worshiper here for more than twenty 
years, until his death in 1812; and whose 
tomb now stands beside that of Judge 
Phillips in the Parish burying-ground, but 
a few yards from the meeting-house. 
This bell cracked not long afterwards, 
and the present one was bought in 1813.” 
In 1812, Mr. Abbot also presented a clock 
to the Parish for the use of their meeting- 
house. The clock within the house, oppo- 
site the pulpit, was presented by Mrs. 
Mary Ballard, in 1832. Both of these 
clocks are now used in the new church. 
A stove was procured for the first time in 
1821. The organ now in use was pur- 
chased for the old house in 1836. In 
18338, the interior of the house was en- 
tirely remodelled ; the pulpit was removed 
to the west end, the galleries changed to 
correspond, and the square pews gave 
place to those of more modern style. The 
front porch was also removed at this time. 
The house was oceupied for the last time 
for public worship on the first Sabbath in 
May, 1860. In the morning the Pastor 
read the sermon preached by Rev. Mr. 
French on ledving the former house, from 
Haggai i: 7, 8, and in the afternoon the 
communion season was attended by an 
unusually large number of communicants, 
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comprising many of the older members of 
the church. In the evening, the house 
was -ompletely filled to attend the closing 
services. After singing a hymn to the 
tune of Lenox, the reading of the 87th 
Psalm, and an impressive prayer by Rev. 
John L. Taylor, aformer Pastor, a very 
able and appropriate sermon was preached 
by the Pastor, Rev. George Mooar, from 
Hebrews x: 9, “ He taketh away the first, 
that he may establish the second,”—to 
which discourse we are indebted for much 
contained in this notice. 

Probably few houses of worship have 
been blessed with more hallowed associa- 
tions and pleasant memories than this. It 
had stood for more than seventy years an 
object of sacred interest, and had been 
honored as the spiritual home, for a longer 
or shorter period, by a large number of 
worthy worshipers, now scattered through- 
out this and other lands, as well as by 
many who now worship in the “upper 
temple.” No house of God was ever 
more reluctantly parted with, especially 
by the older members of the church and 
parish, than this; so attached had they 
become to it by long and familiar use, by 
the many @elightful and hallowed hours 
spent under its roof, and by the many 
blessings which had resulted from it. In 
these time-honored walls Rev. Jonathan 
French finished his long and useful minis- 
try, occupying its pulpit about thirty-one 
years, until his death in 1809. He now 
lies buried, with most of the flock to 
whom he ministered in this house, in the 
parish cemetery adjoining. Here, too, 
were spent the best days of that honored 
and faithful servant of God, Rev. Justin 
Edwards, D.D., in a ministry of nearly 
fifteen years. And here others, now liv- 
ing, who succeed him, have labored and 
toiled with zeal and suceess. Five of 
the pastors of the church received their 
ordination in this house. And the view 
here presented wili recall to the minds of 
many as associated with the history of the 
church, those two venerable and devout 
men, Dea. Mark Newman and Dea. Amos 
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Blanchard, the former of whom held the 
office of deacon for forty-eight years, and 
the latter serving in the same capacity 
for more than twenty years, and whose 
burial places are near by this spot they 
loved so well;—not to mention others 
who have at different periods held the 
same position in the church. Here for 
many years the scholars and teachers of 
Phillips Academy, and afterwards those 
of the Theological Seminary, worshiped. 
In this house the Seminary was first 
opened. Its earlier professors, Pearson, 
Woods, Griffin, Porter, Stuart, Edwards, 
and others, were here inaugurated. 
For a number of years its anniversaries 
have been held within these walls. Its 
Professors have all preached here often, 
and here many first sermons of its alumni 
have been delivered to this people. From 
it missionaries have been commissioned to 
their home and foreign work. Even the 
Towa band of eleven, who have made the 
wilderness glad, were sent forth from this 
house. In 1830, 1881, and 1834, this 
house was shaken with reviving power. 
Numbers joined the church together,— 
20, 30, 40, 55 in one day. How lovingly 
do those thousand souls turn towards this 
place of their birth. What strivings, 
crises, and deliverances have been wit- 
nessed in this gateway of heaven.—Here 
a large portion of the native population 
were baptized. More than thirteen hun- 
dred united with the church while occupy- 
ing this house, about fifty of whom were 
clergymen, or afterwards became such, 
and several others had received a collegi- 
ate education. Ten hundred and thirty 
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souls professed their faith for the first time 
within these walls; about thirty of whom 
afterwards entered the Gospel ministry. 
What a company it would be, could we 
see them all, who have here first confessed 
Christ before men, in solemn covenant 
with his people. And of how many might 
it be said—although they were never 
numbered as members of this church— 
“ This and that man was born here.” To 
how many in this, and in distant lands, 
who have been connected with this church, 
or engaged as superintendents or teachers 
in the Sabbath school, will the view of 
this venerable structure call up sacred 
and pleasant remembrances of the past. 
Who can estimate the amount of good 
that has been wrought within these con- 
secrated walls, by the many sermons here 
preached, the instruction here imparted 
in the Sabbath school and by other instru- 
mentalities; the many appeals of charity 
and philanthropy here made, the contribu- 
tions here collected, the prayers here 
prompted and offered, and from the mu- 
nificent gifts and liberal benefactions to 
promote the cause of Christian education 
bestowed by those who here probably 
received their first generous impulses and 
formed here their first holy and praise- 
worthy purposes. 

May the pleasant structure which has 
taken its place as much surpass—in its 
full time—the old, in all these pregnant 
facts, and fragrant memories, as it excels 
it in those many m‘nor comforts which 
the progress of improvement has added to 
the meeting-houses of the present day. 





THE WAY TO SING TRULY. 


[From Francis Robert’s “‘ Key to the Bible,” 1665.] 


Non vox, sed votum; non musica chordula, sed cor; : 
Non clamor, sed amor; psallite in aure Dei. 


Soul’s vow, not airy voice ; 

Sound heart, not sounding string; 
Pure love, not piercing noise ; 

In God’s car sweetly sing. 
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LAY RULING ELDERS. 


BY REV. HENRY M. DEXTER, BOSTON. 


Dogs the New Testament teach, or 
authorize, any such distinct office in the 
Church as that of Lay Ruling Elder? 

The Presbyterian “ Form of Govern- 
ment” affirms that there is such an office! 
The Dutch Reformed, and American Lu- 
theran, and some other churches, are of 
the same opinion? And it is well known 
that our Pilgrim Fathers originally held to 
a distinct office of Ruling Elder, though it 
soon went into disuse in New England. 
This—as now held—is a lay office, and an 
office of ruling simply, as distinguished 
from teaching ; the Presbyterian ‘ Book ’ 
declaring that: “the ordinary and per- 
petual officers in the Church are Bishops 
or Pastors; and the representatives of the 
people, usually styled Ruling Elders and 
Deacons ”—-so that the claim of its advo- 
cates is that there are three orders of per- 
manent officers in the Church; one of the 
ministry, and two of the laity. Of course, 
then, Ruling Elders must be radically 
distinguished from those Elders who are 
the same as “ Bishops or Pastors;” and 
the question becomes two-fold ;—whether 
there are any Elders whose sole business is 
ruling, distinct from other Elders; and, if 
so, whether they are laymen ? 

The following are the passages by which 
it is claimed that this office roots itself in 
the soil of the New Testament, namely : 

“ Let the Elders that rule well, be 





1 “Ruling Elders are properly the representatives 
of the people, chosen by them for the purpose of ex- 
ercising government and discipline, in conjunction 
with pastors or ministers. This office has been un- 
derstood, by a great part of the Protestant Reformed 
Churches, to be designated in the Holy Scriptures, 
by the title of ‘ governments,’ and of those who ‘ rule 
well,’ but do not ‘ labor in the word and doctrine.’ ”” 
—Form of Gov. of Pres. Church, Book i. ch. 5. 

2 See Formula of Government and Discipline of 
Evang. Luth. Church, chap. iii. sec. 6; and a ‘* Mes- 
sage to Ruling Elders,” ete. Board of Pub. Ref. 
Prot. Dutch Church, passim. ' 


counted worthy of double honor, especially 
they who labor in the word and doctrine.” * 
“ And God hath set some in the Church, 
first Apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly 
teachers, after that miracles, then gifts of 
healing, helps, governments, diversities of 
tongues.”* “ Having then gifts, differing 
according to the grace that is given us, 
whether prophecy, let us prophesy accord- 
ing to tke proportion of faith ; or ministry, 
let us wait on our ministering ; or he that 
teacheth, on teaching; or he that exhort- 
eth, on exhortation; he that giveth, let 
him do it with simplicity; he that ruleth, 
with diligence; he that showeth mercy, 
with cheerfulness.”*> “It seemed good 
unto us, being assembled with one accord, 
to send chosen men unto you, with our be- 
loved Barnabas and Paul; men that have 
hazarded their lives for the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

These are all the proof-texts which the 
Presbyterian ‘Book’ cites in evidence. 
Dr. Owen refers to two or three others, 
which are collateral and prove nothing 
unless the office be first established from 
these ;’ so that we may feel quite sure 
that if the divine right of the Ruling Lay 
Eldership is not here, it is not anywhere 
in the New Testament. But is it here ? 
The last text quoted, clearly says nothing 
about Ruling Elders. Judas and Silas, 
we are told in a previous verse * (where, 
if they had any official relation to the 
Church, such a fact must have received 
mention,) were—not Ruling Elders, but 
—dvdoas tyouudvouvg (andras hégoume- 
nous,) [literally,] ‘ leading men among the 
brethren ;’ who were here selected to be 
sent as delegates to the Church at Antioch. 





8 Tim. v: 17. 41 Cor. xii : 28. 

5 Rom. xii: 6, 8. 6 Acts xv : 25, 26. 

7 Acts xx:28; 1 Tim. iii:5; Heb. xiii: 7, 17} 
Rev. ii., iii. 8 Acts xv : 22. 
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A little further on,? we read that they 
were ‘ prophets ;’ and the history of Silas 
is such as to make it to the last degree 
improbable that he sustained any perma- 
nent official relation to the Church at Je- 
rusalem.” Unless every delegate which 
a Church chooses from among its ‘lead- 
ing men’ to represent it before another 
Church, or council of churches, is thereby 
made a Ruling Elder, this text has no 
bearing upon the question in hand. The 
second text quoted is as good in proof of 
eight different kinds of Church officers, as 
of three; and—so far as its mention of 
‘governments’ is concerned—its etymo- 
logical force is exhausted when it is held 
to refer to those persons in the Church 
who ‘pilot’ its movements. It does not 
assert that they are officers specially ap- 
pointed for this duty and doing nothing 
else; nor does it intimate that, if so, they 
are laymen. The most which can be 
claimed from it is, that if any other pas- 
sages can be found establishing the lay 
Eldership, it may refer to such lay Elders 
as ‘governments;’ otherwise not. ‘The 
same remarks apply to the third passage. 
It will hardly be safe to infer from it that 
there are to be seven officers in every 
Church :—one to prophesy, another to 
minister, another to teach, another to ex- 
hort, another to give, another to rule, and 
another to show mercy; yet there is as 
much evidence from it of seven distinct 
officers, with those respective functions, 
as there is from it that “he that ruleth— 
with diligence,” is a distinct officer known 
as a lay Ruling Elder. If any other texts 
settle it that there were in the Apostolic 
churches, and were divinely intended to 
be in every Church, lay Ruling Elders, to 
whom belongs the administration of gov- 
ernment and discipline, then this ‘ ruling, 





® Verse 82. 

10 He accompanied Paul on his second Missionary 
journey through Asia Minor to Macedonia, (Acts xv : 
40; xvii: 4,) remained behind in Berea, (xvii: 10, 
14,) and joined Paul again in Corinth, (xviii: 5; 1 
Thess.i: 1; 2 Tness.i:1,) where he preached with 
Paul and Timotheus, (2 Cor. i: 19,) he being called 
also Silvanus. See Alford Com. Acts xv: 22. 
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with diligence,’ doubtless refers to them ; 
otherwise not. The whole question of di- 
rect Scriptural testimony establishing the 
divine origin and authority of lay Ruling 
Elders is then thrown upon the single text 
first cited above, namely : “let the Elders 
that rule well be counted worthy of double 
honor, especially they who labor in the 
word and doctrine.” If this passage estab- 
lishes the office of lay Ruling Elders, then 
it will explain into harmony with itself . 
the other texts to which allusion has been 
made, and we shall have Scriptural war- 
rant for such an office; if it fails, the 
whole theory falls to the ground. Con- 
cerning it, we suggest :— 

1. These ‘ Elders’ here spoken of, it is 
reasonably to infer—in the absence of any 
hint to the contrary, in the structure of 
the text—must be the same ageafitegor, 
(presbuteroi,) of whom Paul has been 
speaking in the earlier portion of the 
Epistle," and whom he speaks of again 
before its close ; the same persons, in fact, 
who are commonly referred to, under that 
name, in the New Testament. Unless 
this is so, the Apostle here violates the 
first principles of the use of language, and 
could not expect to make himself rightly 
understood. 

But, if the Elders here spoken of are 
the same as have been everywhere else 
called by that name, they are the same 
persons who are also called ‘ Bishops,’ 
and ‘ Pastors,’ and ‘ Teachers;’ namely: 
the Spiritual guides of the Church ; and 
hence they cannot be lay Elders—wheth- 
er ‘ Ruling,’ or otherwise, 

2. The very structure of the verse is 
such as grammatically to compel the 
inference that the Elders who ‘rule well,’ 
are of the same kind of Elders who ‘labor 
in the word and doctrine.’ This results 
from the necessary force of the adverb 
udhiora (malista), ‘most of all,’ whose 
force is not to divide into classes, but to 
indicate a distinction of emphasis between 
individuals of the same class. It is used 
only twelve times in the New Testament. 


11 Tim. iii; 1-7; v:1. 12 Verse 19. 
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Of these, in three cases," it simply adds 
energy to the assertion which is made. 
In every instance of the remaining eight 
(the passage under consideration being 
left out of the account), it introduces the 
mention of particulars on which stress is 
laid, which are included in the general 
mention of the first member of the sen- 
tence. So that to read this adverb here 


13 Acts xx: 88. ‘*Sorrowing most of all for the 
words Which he spake, that they should eee his face 
no more ;” Acts xxv : 26,—‘* Specially before thee, 
O King Agrippa,” etc. ; Acts xxvi: 3,—“‘ I think my- 
self happy, King Agrippa, etc., especially because I 
know thee to be expert,” etc. 

14 Gal. vi: 10. ‘Let us do good unto all men, es- 
pecially unto them, [that portion of ‘all men ’] who 
are of the household of faith.” 

Phil. iv: 22. ‘All the saints salute you, chiefly 
they, [that portion of ‘all the saints’] that are of 
Czesar’s household.” 

1 Tim. iv: 10. ‘ Who is the Saviour of all men, 
specially of those [that portion of ‘ all men’ that be- 
lieve.” 

1 Tim. v: 8. “ But if any provide not for his own, 
and specially for those [that por'ion of ‘ his own’ 
that are] of his own house, he hath denied the faith, 
and is worse than an infidel.” 

2 Tim.iv: 18. ‘*The cloak that I left at Troas 
with Carpus, when thou comest, bring with thee,and 
the books, but especially [(all books were ‘ parch- 
ments’ then,) that portion of his ‘ books’ which Tim- 
othy would understand by the term rds pepZpdvas] 
the parchments.” 

Titus i: 10. ‘‘¥or there are many unruly end 
vain talkers and deceivers, specially [worst among 
the ‘ many,’] they of the circumcision.” 

Philemon v.16. ‘‘ A brother beloved [of all who 
know him] specially to me, [of that ‘all,’] but how 
much more unto thee,” ete. 

2 Peter ii: 9,10. ‘The Lord knoweth how to de- 
liver the godly out of temptations, and to reserve the 
upjust unto the day of judgment to be punished: 
but chiefly them [the Lord knoweth how to ‘ reserve’ 
that portion of the ‘ unjust’) that walk after the 
flesh in the lust of uncleanness,” ete. If, now, we 
read the text under consideration by this invariable 
usage of pad\:ora in such connection in the New Tes- 
tament, it will stand thus:—‘ Let the Elders that 
rule well be counted worthy of double honor; espe- 
cially they [that portion of ‘the Elders that rule 
well’) who labor in the word and doctrine.” 

The inevitable suggestion of this text is, then, that 
ruling belongs to all Eldcrs, and laboring in the word 
and doctriue only to some ; while those who rule best 
must be honored, particularly if, in addition, they 
also teach. 

See Davidson (Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Tes- 
tament, pp. 188, 184.) 

Olshausen says: ‘It is evident that the Apostle 
here distinguishes between two kinds of ruling pres- 
byters—those who labor in the word, and those who 
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as secluding Elders that ‘rule well,’ into 
a class different from those who ‘ labor in 
word and doctrine,’ would be to do vio- 
lence to the analogy of its use in every 
kindred passage in the New Testament. 
But if the Elders that ‘rule well, are of 
the same class as those who ‘ labor in word 
and doctrine,’ they cannot be lay Elders. 

8. Further, if these ‘elders that rule 
well,’ are of such a kind that any of them 
also ‘labor in word and doctrine,’ they 
cannot be distinguished into a class which 
shall have ruling solely for its function ; 
for the ruling Elders of which this text 
speaks, are to be doubly honored for ‘la- 
boring in the word and doctrine ; ’ that is, 
—on the Presbyterian theory—they are 





do not. Both are ruling presbyters, and from this it 
already appears that it is not lay presbyters, as many 
have thought, that are here spoken of in contradis- 
tinction to clerical presbyters; for by mposordres 
mpesBobrepor can be understood only presbyters mere- 
ly as they are already known to us.’’—Kendrick’s 
Trans., vol. vi. p. 185. 

Alford says of the mpss@irepor generally in the 
New Testament, (including those mentioned here,) 
“ they are identical with éricxo7ot.”—Vol. ii. p. 118. 

Even that eminent Presbyterian, Rev. J. P. Wilson, 
D.D., who investigated the question most thoroughly 
in his work on the Primitive Government of Chris- 
tian Churches, concedes in regard to this text, (1 Tim. 
v:17,) that it “ expresses 4 diversity in the exercise 
of the presbyterial office, but not in the office itself.” 
pp. 282, 288. And he consistently refused to have 
any Ruling Elders in his own Church. See Princeton 
Review, 1848, vol. xv. p. 825. 

So, too, an able writer in the Spirit of the Pilgrims 
on “Church Officers,” says of this text, “here the 
Elder is seen to be oue who ‘labors in the word and 
doctrine,’.¢. e., who is in the ministry ; and another 
word would not be necessary, were it not that some 
have thought two classes of Eiders are here spoken of 
—one governing and the other teaching the Church. 
But it does not appear that the Scriptures elsewhere 
appoint, or even recognize, a second and subordinate 
class of Elders. A single passage, it is true, if it 
fairly taught the doctrine, were enough; and, like 
the oath of coufirmation, should be ‘the end of all 
strife.’ But inasmuch as this text is alone, even in 
seeming to intimate such a sentiment ; and inasmuch 
as the intimation, if it be one, is very reniote, while 
the passage may well te interpreted differently ;—in 
such a case to graft the sentiment in question upon 
the Bible, as an item of Scriptural doctrine, seems 
quite gratuitous. The question may well arise 
whether the ruling, spoken of in this passage, is not 
the prerogative of the ministry? Of this, I think, 
there can be no serious doubt.””— Spirit of the Pil- 
grims, 1831, vol. iv. p. 190. 
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to be specially commended for forsaking 
their own function, and doing that, the 
not doing of which is the only ground for 
the separate existence of their office in 
the Church. : 

4. There is, then, not only nothing in 
this text which can be made, without vio- 
lent perversion of its plain sense, to teach 
the Divine intention of lay Ruling Elders 
as a distinct and permanent office in the 
Church, or as an office in it at all, but 
there is nothing in the least degree inhar- 
monious with the Congregational theory 
that these Elders are the same as the 
Bishops, Pastors and Teachers elsewhere 
mentioned as being—with the Deaeons— 
the only officers of the Church. We 
hold that there is an important sense in 
which every Pastor and Teacher of a 
Church is also its ruler. Ruling implies 
guiding and instructing, and also the car- 
rying into execution of laws not made by 
the Executive. The Governor of Massa- 


chusetts suggests to its Legislature such 


guidance and instruction in regard to 
laws that ought to be enacted by them, as 
his position prompts him to do; and then 
he puts into execution whatever laws they 
are pleased to enjoin. Thus he is the 
Chief Ruler of the Commonwealth, while, 
at the same time, the State, in its Legisla- 
ture, retains the power to adopt, or reject 
his every proposition, and to enact every 
law his execution of which makes him 
its Chief Ruler. Similar is the relation 
of the Congregational Pastor to his 
Church. He brings to its notice such 
matters as seem to him to require action, 
and seeks to enlighten it in regard to the 
nature of that action, which, under the 
circumstances, he judges will be most 
grateful to Christ; and then, as its execu- 
tive officer, he puts in operation such ac- 
tion as it may decide upon—whether in 





15 “¢ Fuerunt, qui in duas potissimum classes pres- 
byteros primeevee ecclesixe digererent, quarum altera 
regentium sive lai ; docentium altera sive ele- 
ricorum esset. Quorum sententia, quum jamdudum 
explosa sit Vitringa, Hugonis Grotii, Blondelili, alio- 
rum hac de re inquisitionibus,—decies repetita haud 
placebunt.”’—Litcke. Com. p. 103. 
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coincidence with his own suggestions or 
not. Thus he is, in a sense, its ruler; 
such a sense as in no degree impairs its 
sovereignty under Christ over all its af- 
fairs, or its responsibility to Christ for them 
all. In a large Church, so situated as to 
make this double work of ruling and 
teaching onerous for one Pastor,—as in 
some great Mission Church in a heathen 
land, whose members need. more, both of 
teaching and ruling, than if they had not 
come out of recent paganism—two or 
more Pastors may be needful, and of their 
number, one or more, peculiarly fitted by 
divine grace for that department of the 
work, may become Elders ‘ that rule well,’ 
and so ‘be counted worthy of double 
honor;’ while if they can both ‘rule 
well,” and ‘labor in the word and doc- 
trine,’ they will be ‘ especially’ worthy of 
this augmented regard and reward. We 
have only to suppose the Church in Ephe- 
sus—where Timothy was when Paul thus 
wrote to him—to be of this description— 
a supposition in itself every way a proba- 
ble one—and this text describes exactly 
what would be natural and proper in a 
Congregational Church conducted on the 
ordinary principles of Congregationalism. 
But if it can be explained in harmony 
with all the otber passages in the New 
Testament, in which Elders are men- 
tioned always as being the same as 
Pastors, Teachers, and Bishops; it ought 
to be so explained. 

Nor are we without collateral proof 
from other passages, that only when so 
explained, do we get its true force. Paul, 
speaking to the Hebrews, says:™ “ Re- 
member them which have the rule over you,” 
by which he must mean ‘ Ruling Elders,’ 
if there were any such, in the Presbyterian 
sense ; yet he proceeds immediately to 
add : “ who have spoken unto you the word 
of God,” ete.; proving that the Ruling 
Elders whom he had in mind, were not 
separate lay officers, but their ordinary 
Pastors and Teachers.” And in the same 


16 Heb. xiii: 7. 
17 “ Duces, presides —leaders, guides, directors, 
which here means teachers, as the explanatory clause 
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spirit, in the same chapter, he says again: 
“obey them that have. the rule over you, 
and, submit yourselves,”—(surely these 
must be the lay Ruling Elders, if there 
were any,) yet he describes them as being 
those who “watch for your souls as they that 
must give account,” etc. :—an expression 
that implies, if any thing emphatically can, 
the function of Pastors, and Teachers, and 
Bishops of the Church.’ So Paul, writ- 
ing to the Church at Thessalonica, urges 
them “to know them which labor among 
you, and are over you in the Lord,” ®— 
(the very expression one would think it 
natural for him to have selected to desig- 
nate their lay ruling elders, if they had 
any)—and yet he immediately describes 
the persons intended by him as being 
those who “ admonish you,” [vevOetobvta¢ 
—nouthetountas,| a word which here, as 
in several other passages,” seems clearly 





that follows clearly shows.’”’—Stuart’s ‘* Hebrews,” 
(Robbins’ ed.) p. 494. 

“ Hyovpévovs is here applied to the Presbyters or 
Bishops of the Church.”’— Conybeare and Howson, 
vol. ii. p. 547. 

“¢ Principes, quod nomen hie optimo jure aptatur 
iis qui apud Christianos, per excellentiam, tum pre- 
sides, tum Episcopi dicuntur, quoram munusest non 
tantum preesse presbyterio sed et laborare in verbo.” 
— Grotius, in loco. Vol. iii. p. 1066. 

“ Hyotpevoe (compare verses 17, 24) are their lead- 
ers in the faith °—Alford, in loco. Vol iv. p. 268. 

18 Verse 17. 

19 ‘¢ These two things [‘ obedience’ and ‘honor ’} 
are necessarily required, so that the people might 
have confidence in their pastors, and also reverence 
for them.”’— Calvin, in loco. “ Hebrews.” p. 852. 

* Pastoribus ut quibus data est potestas, et ducendi, 
non cogendi jus.’-—Jacobus Capellus, in Poole. Syn. 
Crit. in loco, Vol. v. p. 1406. 

* Verbum dyporveiy curam et solicitudinem signifi- 
cant, que maximé in Episcopis requiritur.””— Ger- 
hardus. Ibid, p. 1407. 

“Tepi excoxérov éyet *— Acumenius. 
in loco. Vol iv. p. 269. 

“ Aypurvedct—watch ; the image seems to be tak- 
en ftom the practice of shepherds, who watch with 
solicitude over their flocks in order that they may 
preserve them from the ravages of wild beasts.”— 
Stuart, (Robbins’ ed.) in loco p, 498. 

20 1 Thess. v : 12. 

21 Compare Acts xx: 31, ‘“‘I ceased not to wara 
every one night and day with tears;” I Cor. iv: 14, 
“As my dear children I warn you;” Col. i: 28, 
‘“ Whom we preach, warning every man, and teach- 
ing every man,” etc. ; where the same Greek word, 
translated in the text above ‘ admonish,’ is used to 
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to imply the labor of the Pastor and spirit- 
ual guide. 

5. Again, the Presbyterian theory of 
this text conflicts with records made, and 
directions specially given by the New 
Testament in regard to the right method 
of ruling in the Church. That ruling must 
respect either the admission, dismission, 
or discipline of members; the choice of 
officers; or the transaction of current 
business. But by precept and example, 
the New Testament demands this action 
directly from the Church itself, in its 
entire male membership. Particularly 
clear is this in the matter of discipline— 
the gravest and most solemn subject with 
which the ruling of the Church can ever 
have to do—of which Christ himself said 
“tell it unto the Church.”™ How can this 
direction be complied with if a Session of 
Elders* steps in between the Church and 
the offender, and rules him out, (or in); 
with no direct action—perhaps even no 
knowledge—of the Church itself in the 
premises? And how, in the absence of 
any other passage claimed to teach direct- 
ly any such doctrine of Ruling Elders, 
can it be right to interpret this passage— 
which will bear a natural interpretation 
that will harmonize with the entire record 
—in such a manner as to nullify all those 
texts which place the responsibility and 
privilege of ruling, distinctly upon the 
Church as a body ? 

6. But it becomes to the last degree 
improbable, that this text was divinely 





describe the tenderest and solemnest function of the 
Pastor’s office. 

“The persons indicated by xoni@yras, tpotorapé- 
vovs, and vovlsrodyras, are the same; viz: the 
rpeoBirepur or éxicxorot.”—Alford. Com. 1 Thess. 
v:12. Vol. iii. p. 265. 

22 Matt. xviii: 17. 

23 The assumption sometimes made by Presbyte- 
rians that Christ’s command to “tell it unto the 
Church,” means “tell it to the Session of Ruling 
Elders,” (see ** Message to Ruling Elders,” p. 8, etc.) 
is beneath refutation, and can only amaze the mind 
which reflects upon it, and inquires how, with such 
principles of interpretation, are the Papists, and 
Swedenborgians, or even the Mormons, to be logically 
foreclosed from any conclusions their fancy may in- 
cline them to attach to any passage of the Bible! 
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intended to be the corner-stone of a special 
lay office in every Church, of a species of 
Elder whose sole business should be ruling, 
when we remember that the New Testa- 
ment, in its mention of the qualifications 
of Elders, says of them asa class, and 
without exception, that they must ‘ hold 
fast the faithful word as they have been 
taught, that they may be able by sound 
doctrine, both to exhort, and to convince 
the gainsayers.’** It is strange that all 
elders should be required thus to be ‘ apt 
to teach,’ if a portion of them were inten- 
ded to ignore teaching altogether, and in- 
deed to get the peculiarity of their office 
from so doing; while it is incredible that 
a separate office so easy to be confounded 
with that of the Teaching Elder, and yet 
so important to be distinguished from it, 
could have existed in the Apostolic 
Church, while no reference whatever is 
made to it by the Holy Spirit, even when 
the general subject of the class, of which 
this is claimed to be a species, is under its 
consideration ! 

We conclude, then, that this text fails 
utterly, to announce, to hint, or even to 
be in any manner, however remote, con- 
sistent with, the theory of a lay Ruling 
Eldership in the Church of Christ; or of 
any office of Ruling Elder distinct from 
the ordinary Elder, who labors ‘in the 
word and doctrine,’ and is the Pastor, or 
Bishop of the Church. And since this 
text falls, all the other texts which we 
have considered, and whose explanation 
waits to be determined by it, fall also to 
the ground, and leave the Presbyterian 
theory on this subject without the support 
of a single passage from the New Testa- 
ment. 

As to the testimony of antiquity, 
Vitringa,» Rothe,* and Neander™ have 
fairly shown that the few passages usually 
quoted by Presbyterians from the Fathers 
in proof of the existence of a lay Ruling 
Eldership in the early Church, will not 





% Tit.i:9. % De Synag. Vet. Lib. ii. ch. 2. 
% Die Anfange, ete. i: 221. 
2 Apos. Kirche, i: 186. 
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warrant the interpretation which they put 
upon them; and that the office originated 
in the mind of John Calvin.* The same 
concession has been honorably made by 
Rev. J. P. Wilson, D.D., a learned and 
eminent Presbyterian in this country, 
who published twenty-one articles in the 
Monthly Christian Spectator (A. D. 1823- 
1828,) which were afterwards issued in 
the form of an elaborate work, the object 
of which was to disprove the antiquity of 
the lay Eldership, to dislodge it from any 
imagined proofs in the patristic writings, 
and to show how, at Geneva, in 1541, 
Calvin—as the best thing which could be 
done to meet an exigency which had 
arisen then, and there,”—devised and 
brought into operation the system of lay 
Eldership, and afterward attempted to 
justify it from the Bible.” To the research 


28 The passage of the Institutes by which Calvin 
first suggested the office—so say Gieseler, Davidson, 
and others—is the following : ‘‘ Duo autem sunt que 
perpetuo manent: gubernatio, et cura pauperum. 
Gubernatores fuisse existimo seniores e plebe delectos, 
qui censure morum, et exercende discipline una 
cum Episcopis preeessent. Neque enim secus inter- 
pretari queas quod dicit (Rom. xii: 8): ‘ Qui preeest, 
id faciat in sollicitudine.’ Habuit igitur ab initio 
unaqueque Ecclesia suum senatum, conscriptum ex 
viris piis, gravibus et sanctis: penes quem erat illa, 
de qua postea loquemur, jurisdictio in corrigendis 
vitiis. Porro ejusmodi ordinem non unius saeculi 
fuisse, experientia ipsa declarat. Est igitur et hoc 
gubernationis munus sexculis omnibus necessarium.” 
—JInstitutes, Lib. iv. cap. iii. sec. 8. (Ed. Tholuck, 
1846,) p. 218. 

Dr. Davidson says: “The office now ‘termed the 
Ruling Eldership was invented by Calvin. After cre- 
ating it, he naturally enough endeavored to procure 
Scripture proof in its favor. Dr. King quotes the 
usual passages from Cyprian, Origen, and Hilary, to 
show that these fathers were acquainted with this 
office; but the proof will not suffice to convince an 
honest inquirer. Surely if he had known the thor- 
ough examination to which these quotations have 
been subjected by Rothe and Neander, he would have 
allowed them to sleep undisturbed, rather than affix 
interpretations to them which they refuse to ‘bear. 
We repeat our assertion that Calvin created that 
office. Vitringa demolished it with learned and un- 
answerable arguments. Let the advocates of it refute 
him if they be able.”—LEcclesiastical Polity of New 
Test.” p. 198. 

29 Calvin himself says in regard to it, after its es- 
tablishment : “Nunc habemus qualecunque Presby- 
terorum judicium, et formam disciplinze qualem fer- 
ebat temperum infirmitas.””—Epist. 54. 

80 Dr. Wilson sums up his argument, as follows :-— 
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and reasoning employed by him, nothing 
needs to be added, for they do the work 
thoroughly and forever; so that it is diffi- 
cult to see how those who master the facts 
of his essay, can resist their force, and 
continue to uphold the office whose pre- 
tensions to any Divine origin or authority, 
it utterly demolishes. Indeed the ablest 
Presbyterians are accustomed to rest the 
claim of the office upon expediency, rather 
than upon Divine enactment, or Biblical 
warrant; taking the ground that “ having 
constituted the Church a distinct society» 
he [Christ] thereby gave it the right to 
govern itself, according to the general prin- 
ciples revealed in his word ;” and, if it be 
objected against this that it opens the way 
for “human devices,” replying that “ if 
Christ has given his Church the power of 
self-government, what the Church does in 
the exercise of that power—if consistent 
with his revealed will*\—has as much his 
sanction as it well could have under any 
theory of Church government.”® Upon 
this question of the expediency of the 
government of the Church by lay Ruling 
Elders, we only here remark that the 
acceptance of such a vital change in that 
method of Church ruling which Christ 
suggested, and the Apostles arranged, and 
the early Churches practiced, avowedly 
on the ground of simple expediency; 
seems to usa procedure opening a very 
wide logical door for error in other direc- 
tions, which its advocates must speedily 





‘Tt has now fairly resulted from this investigation, 
that a special form of ecclesiastical government was 
adopted by the Genevese at the Reformation; not 
because it was found, by Scriptural precept or exam- 
ple, to have been the original Apostolic scheme ; but 
because the nearest approach to the true one, which 
the peculiar circumstances of the Canton, and the 
exigencies of the times, would admit. ...Had Calvin 
justified the expedient by the necessity of the case, 
he would have betrayed his design, and prevented 
others from the benefit of his example; but he gave 
ease to his conscience, and plausibility to his con- 
duct, by seeking a defence from the Scriptures.”°— 
Monthly Christian Spectator, vol. x. 1828, p. 64. 

31 Is a Session of Ruling Elders coming between 
“ the Church ” and duties Scripturally enjoined upon 
it from the lips of Christ himself, ‘‘ consistent with 
his revealed will?” 

33 Princeton Review, 1848, vol. xv. pp. 819-832. 
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hasten to shut, if pressed by the hypothe- 
sis of ‘expediency’ in regard to other 
doctrines and practices. This danger has, 
indeed, been seen by some, and has led 
them to throw out this claim of expediency 
altogether, and the more earnestly to re- 
turn to the Bible in the attempt to engraft 
the office upon some passage there.* Dr. 
Breckenridge and Dr. Thornwell have 
recently made a new effort to adjust the 
question, by taking the ground that the 
Presbyterian ‘ Ruling Elder’ is the ‘ Pres- 
byter’ of the New Testament—of which 
generic office the Preaching Elder consti- — 
tutes a species; whence they argue that 
Ruling Elders ought to be admitted to 
take part in ordination with the Preach- 
ing Elders, in the “ laying on of the hands 
of the Presbytery,” etc. This view, 





33 Well say the authors of the “‘ Divine Right of 
Church Government: wherein it is proved that the 
Presbyterian Government may lay the only lawful 
claim to a Divine Right,” ete.; “If mere prudence 
be ted once a dation for a distinct 
kind of Church officer, we shall open a door for 
Church officers at pleasure; then welcome commis- 
sioners and committee men, etc., yea, then let us 
return to the vomit, and resume prelates, deacons, 
archdeacons, chancellors, officials, ete., for Church 
officers. And where shall we stop? Who but Christ 
Jesus himself can establish new officers in his Church ? 
. Certainly if the Scriptures lay not before us grounds 
more than prudential for the Ruling Elder, it were 
better never to have mere Ruling Elders in the 
Church.” —( Ed. New York, 1844.) p. 114. 

So the author of a series of articles in the Presbyte- 
rian, on the “ Rights of Ruling Elders,’ urges, with 
great force, the fact that the office must rest upon 
the ground “either of human expediency, or divine 
warrant. If upon the former, then it is a human 
device, etc....If the Ruling Elder is not a Scriptural 
‘ presbyter,’ and his office a Divine institution, then 
of course we claim for him no part of the powers of 
ordination, or any other presbyterial power ; it would 
be manifestly inconsistent to accord him any, and in 
this view our constitution has done what it had no 
right to do, viz: added to the appointments of God, 
as to the government of the Church.” So in speak- 
ing of Acts xiv : 23, this writer affirms: ‘If these 
[Elders ordained in every Church] were all preaching 
Elders, it is fatal to Presbyterianism;*’ and adds 
again—“ if the Ruling Elder be not a Scriptural Pres- 
byter, but a mere layman—an officer of human ap- 
pointment—why say so, and let him be shorn of all 
his assumed presbyterial powers,” etc. See the Pres- 
byterian, (Nos. 614-626.) 

% Knowledge of God, subjectively dered, pp. 
629, 641, and Southern Presbyterian Review, 1859, p. 
615. Dr. Adger (Inaugural Discourse on Church His- 
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which certainly has the advantage of luok- 
ing more Scriptural than that of Calvin, 
—yet which is radically destructive of 
the whole Presbyterian polity—has been 
earnestly assaulted by Rev. Dr. Smyth, 
in the Princeton Review for 1860, at the 
length of more than one hundred and 
thirty octavo pages.” It may reasonably 
be presumed that the end of the discus- 
sion is not yet. Meanwhile it is difficult 
to see how, on either theory, are to be ex- 
plained the practical facts that this Elder 
—who is specially commissioned to rule in 
the Church, whether of the same class 
with the Preaching Elder, or not—in 
reality never does rule in the judicatories 
of the Church, but must always yield the 
claim to the mere Preaching Elder ;* and 
that, when he is declared worthy of 
“ double maintainance ”” if he can “rule 
well,” the Ruling Elder is never supported 
by the Church at all, but only the Preach- 
ing Elder! 





tory, etc., in Southern Pres. Rev. 1859, p. 171.) and 
Rey. Dr. Thompson, late of Buffalo, (in his opening 
discourse before the New School General Assembly of 
1859, as reported in the New York Observer,) are un- 
derstood to take substantially the same ground with 
Drs. Breckinridge and Thornwell. 

85 Princeton Review, vol. xxxii. pp. 185-236, 449- 
472, 702-758. Dr. Smyth thinks he proves that this 
new theory (1) destroys the argument for Presbyte- 
rianism ; (2) destroys the ministry as a distinct order ; 
(3) undermines the argument for the truth of Christ 
ianity ; (4) destroys the Ruling Eldership; and (5) 
destroys the Deaconship. 

3 “ The Pastor of the. congregation shall always 
be the moderator of the session.”’—Book, chap. ix. 
sec. 3. So the moderator of the Synods, and of the 
General Assembly, must preach, and, of course, must 
be a preaching Elder.’— Book, chap. xi. sec. 5, and 
chap. xii. sec. 7. 

37 This is the conceded force of the dithijs ripiis 
a{tvbcOwoay of 1 Tim. v: 17. 

“Tt is evident that not merely honor, but recom- 
pense, is here in question.” —Alford. Com. 1 Tim. vy: 
17, vol. iii. p. 335. 

“ Tt is honor, but an honor which finds its expres- 
sion in giving, as verse 18 proves.””— Olshausen, (Ken- 
drick’s ed.) in loco, vol. vi. p. 135. 

“ Qui vero ita occupati erant, minus vacabant opi- 
ficio, et rei familiari, et digni erant compensatione.”’ 
—Bengel, (Gnomon,) in loco, p. 882. 

* Videtur autem duplicem honorem dicere et ali- 
menta, que et ipsa illis cum honore dantur, ut Regi- 
bus tributa.””— Grotius, in loco, vol. iii. p. 975. 

‘* Duplici, id est copioso honore, sub quo etiam 
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In order to understand the position of 
our Pilgrim Fathers on this subject, and 
to know the exact type and force of their 
idea of Ruling Elders, we need to consider 
two facts. In the first place, they were led, 
in the outset, by their great reverence 
for the very letter of the Word of God, 
to put too close an interpretation upon 
Rom. xii: 7, 8, and its kindred passages; 
while, in the second pl ice, they were con- 
strained, by their reluctance to commit 
themselves to that democracy which was 
then so dreaded in the State, to repress 
the breadth and fulness of their exposition 
of such texts as throw the whole respon- 
sibility of the affairs of the Church, un- 
der Christ, upon the entire membership. 
Hence they started with the theory of 
five officers in every Church, namely: 
Pastor, Teacher, Ruler, Deacon and Dea- 
coness,* because they supposed that num- 





comprehendit alimenta, aliaque subsidia ad vitam 
sustentandam, munusque quod gerunt recte admin- 
istrandum, necessaria, ut qui multos hospitio exci- 
pere debeant (1 Tim. iii: 2).”—Brennius, in loco, 
fol. 88. 

38 Browne, in his Points and Parts of all Divinity, 
etc. (A. D. 1582, 4to, pp. 112), calls the five officers, 
“Pastor, Teacher, Elder, Reliever, and Widow.”— 
Defs. 58, 54. Hanbury, vol. i. p. 21. 

The True Description, out of the Word of God, of 

the Visible Church, attributed to Clyfton, or Smyth, 
(A. D. 1589, 4to, pp. 8,) says of the Church “ she 
enjoyeth most hely and heavenly laws; most faithful 
and vigilant Pastors; most sincere and pure Teach- 
ers; most careful and upright Governors ; most dili- 
gent and trusty Deacons; most loving and sober 
Relievers ; and a most humble, meek, obedient, faith- 
ful and loving people,” etc.— Hanbury, vol. i. pp. 
29-34. 
So, Strype tells us that in the examination of Mr. 
Daniel Buck, Scrivener, of the Borough of South- 
wark, taken before three magistrates, March 9, 1592- 
8, he saith, (in reference to the affairs of the Congre- 
gational Church of which he was a member,) that 
‘“*Mr. Francis Johnson was chosen Pastor; and Mr. 
Greenwood, Doctor [Teacher]; and Bowman and Lee, 
Deacons; and Studley and George Kniston Apothe- 
cary, were chosen Elders, in the house of one Fox, 
in St. Nicholas Lane, London, [this house is now 
known as No. 80, King William Street], about halfa 
year sithence, all in one day, by their congregation ; 
or at Mr. Bilson’s house in Cree Church ; he remem- 
bereth not whether,” ete.—Annals, vol. iv. p. 174. 

John Robinson, in his Catechism annexed to Mr. 
Perkins’ ‘ Six Principles,” has the following answer 
to a question asking for the “ gifts and works” of 
the five officers of the Church: ‘*(1) The Pastor (ex- 
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ber to be required by those passages which 
bear upon the subject in the New Testa- 
ment; and then—in order to assign work 
for the ‘ Ruler’ which should harmonize 
with the functions of the ‘ Pastor’ and 
‘Teacher,’ on the one hand, and with the 
rights of the membership of the Church 
on the other,—they evolved a theory of 
Ruling Eldership which was yet not very 
consistent with itself, nor with the Scrip- 
ture on which they rested it; while it 
proved to be so inconsistent with other 
vested rights, and with the general teach- 
ing of Providence in the course of subse- 
quent affairs, as to compel them at last 
to abandon the experiment, give up the 





horter), to whom is given the gift of wisdom for ex- 
hortation. (2) The Teacher, to whom is given the 
gift of knowledge for doctrine. (8) The Governing 
Elder, who is to rule with diligence (Eph. iv: 11; 
1 Cor. xii: 8; Rom. xii: 8; 1 Tim. v:17). (4) The 
Deacon, who is to administer the holy treasure with 
simplicity. (5) The Widow (or Deaconess), who is to 
attend the sick and impotent with compassion and 
cheerfulness. (Acts vi: 2-7; 1 Tim. iii: 8, 10, etc. ; 
v:9,10; Rom. xvi: 1.)— Works, vol. iii. p. 429. 

Gov. Bradford, in his account of the rise of the 
movement in England, which culminated in New 
England, says: ‘‘ The one side laboured to have y® 
right worship of God & discipline of Christ estab- 
lished in ye Church, according to ye simplicitie of y® 
Gospell, without the mixture of mens inventions, and 
to have & be ruled by y® laws of God’s word, dis- 
pensed in those offices, & by those officers of Pastors, 
Teachers § Elders, &c., according to y® Scripturs,” 
ete.—Plimouth Plantation, (ed. 1856,) p. 4. 

Governor Bradford also has recorded the follow- 
ing interesting facts in reference to the emigrant 
churches sojourning in Holland. He says: ‘* At 
Amsterdam, before their division and breach, they 
were about three hundred communicants, and they 
had’for their pastor and teacher those two eminent 
men before named, [Johnson and Ainsworth,] and in 
our time four grave men for Ruling Elders, and three 
able and godly men for Deacons, one ancient widow 
for a Deaconess, etc....And for the Church at Ley- 
den [Robinson’s own] they were sometimes not much 
fewer in number, nor at all inferior in able men, 
though they had not 80 many officers as the other ; 
for they had but one Ruling Elder, with their Pastor, 
a man well approved and of great integrity ; also they 
had three able men for Deacons.” — Dialogue between 
some Young Men, etc. and sundry Ancient men, etc. 
in Young’s Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers, ete, 
pp. 455, 456. 

Lechford (A. D. 1641,) writes of the churches in 
New England, that they have five offices, “ that is to 
say, Pastors and Teachers, Ruling Elders, Deacons 
and Deaconesses (or widowes).”»— Plaine Dealing. 
Mass. Hist. Coll. vol. iii. Third series, p. 69. 
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office, transfer a part of the powers they 
had entrusted to it to the Pastor, and a 
part to the membership, and boldly avow 
that the power of Church ruling is put by 
Christ upon the Church, as a body, under 
the guidance of its Pastor and Teacher. 

The Function of the Ruling Elder, 
according to their original conception of 
the office, was ten-fold; namely: (1) to 
take the initiative in the admission and 
dismission of members ;* (2) to moderate 
meetings of the Church; (3) to prepare 
all matters of business for the action of 
the brotherhood ;“ (4) to exercise a gen- 
eral oversight over the private conduct 
of the members of the Church, with a 
view to see that none walk disorderly ; # 
(5) to settle all offences between brethren 
privately, if possible ;* otherwise (6) to 
bring offenders to the judgment of the 
Church, and execute its censures;“ (7) 
to call the Church together and dismiss 
it with the benediction;* (8) to ordain 
those persons whom the membership might 
choose to office; * (9) to visit the sick; * 
(10) to teach, in the absence of the Pastor 
and Teacher.* 





89 See Robinson’s Just and Necessary Apology, etc. 
Works, vol. iii. p. 31; John Davenport’s Power of 
Congregational Churches Asserted and Vindicated, p. 
95 ; John Cotton’s Way of the Churches, p. 86 ; Hook- 
er’s Survey of the Summe of Church Discipline, Part 
ii. p.18; Cambridge Platform, chap. vii. sec. 2; (1); 
chap. x. sec. 9. 

4 Cotton’s Way, etc. p. 37; Platform, chap. vii. 
sec. 2, (4); chap. x. sec. 8. 

41 Robinson’s Apology. Works, vol. iii. p. 81; 
Cotton’s Keyes, etc. p. 52; Platform, chap. vii. sec. 
2, (3); Hooker’s Survey, Part ii. p. 16. 

42 Cotton’s Keyes, etc. p. 53; Platform, chap. vii. 
sec. 2, (6); Hooker’s Summe, Part ii. p. 18. 

43 Cotton’s Way, etc. p. 37; Platform, chap. vii. 
sec. 2,(7); Hooker’s Summe, Part ii. p. 18. 

4 Cotton’s Keyes, etc. p. 52; Way, etc. p. 86; 
Platform, chap. x. sec. 9; Robinson’s Apology, vol. 
iii. p. 43. 

4 Platform, chap. x. sec. 9; Cotton’s Keyes, etc. 
p. 53. 

4% Cotton’s Keyes, p. 51; Platform, chap. ix. sec. 
8. See also Mather’s Magnalia, (ed. 1853,) vol. ii. 
p. 241, 

47 Cotton’s Way, etc. p. 37; Platform, chap. vii. 
sec. ii. (9). 

48 Robinson’s Apology. Works, vol. iii. p. 28; also 
Robinson’s and Brewster’s Letter to Sir John Wols- 
tenholme. Works, vol. iii. p. 488; Cotton’s Way, etc. 
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Such varied—and much of it delicate 
—work as this, must have required spe- 
cially wise men do it, or it could not be 
well done. Moreover, such an Eldership 
must everywhere have threatened the 
rights of the membership; and must have 
been hard to class, and especially difficult 
to fill, without breeding discord in the 
Body. Our Fathers were not quite sure 
whether it was a lay office or not; Rob- 
inson demanding that all Ruling Elders 
should be “ apt to teach,” ® and Cotton 
‘utterly denying’ them to be ‘ Lay-men ;’® 
while the Cambridge Platform declared 
that “the Ruling Elder’s work is to join 
with the Pastor and Teacher in those acts 
of Spiritual rule which are distinct from 
the ministry of the Word and Sacra- 
ments,” “ and shrank their teaching into 
the poor lay privilege “to feed the flock 
of God with a word of admonition.” It 
was agreed, however, that the Ruling 
Elders must act in connection with the 
Teaching Elders, who—in the words of 
Thomas Prince—“ have the power both 
of Overseeing, Teaching, Administering 
the Sacraments, and Ruling too;” and 
“that the Elders of Both Sorts form the 
Presbytery of Overseers & Rulers, which 
shou’d be in every particular Church; 
And are in Scripture called sometimes 
Presbyters or Elders, sometimes Bishops 
or Overseers, sometimes Guides & some- 
times Rulers.” ® 





p. 87; Cotton’s Keyes, etc. pp. 49-51; Prince’s An- 
nals, vol. i. p. 92. 

# Works, vol. iii. p. 28. 

50 Way, etc. p. 33. 

61 Chap. vii. sec. 2. 

52 New England Chronology, (ed. 1736,) vol. i. p. 
92. The actual work done by the New England Rul- 
ing Elder is perhaps better described by Gov. Hutch- 
inson, than anywhere else; though his account indi- 
eates that there was a discrepancy on some points 
between the practice of the churches, and the theory 
set forth above. He says: ‘In matters of offence, 
the Ruling Elder, after the hearing, asked the Church 
if they were satisfied ; if they were not, he left it to 
the pastor or teacher to d the t of 

ication, suspension or ad ition, accord- 
ing as the Church had determined. Matters of 
offence, regularly, were first brought to the Ruling 
Elder in private, and might otherwise not be told 
to the Church. It was the practice for the Ruling 
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Tt is not difficult to see that such an 
office contained within itself the elements 
of its own dissolution. It could not be 
practically inwrought into the working of 
a Congregational Church, without a fric- 
tion on all sides, that must inevitably lead, 
sooner or later, to its abandonment. If 
its duties were zealously performed, they 
would clash in several obvious particulars, 
on the one side, with those of the Pastor— 
who was already subdivided (by a process, 
which, if clear in theory, never became 
entirely so in practice,) by the erection 
of a Co-Pastor by his side, under the 
name of Teacher;* and on the other, with 





Elders to give public notice of such persons as de- 
sired to enter iato church fellowship with them, and 
of the time proposed for admitting them, if no suffi- 
cient objection was offered ; and when the time came, 
to require all persons who knew any just grounds of 
objection to signify them. Objections were frequent- 
ly made ; and until they were heard and determined, 
the Ruling Elder seems to have moderated in the 
Church ; but the Church’s consent to the admission 
was asked by the pastor, or teacher, who also re- 
hearsed and proposed the Church covenant, and 
declared them members, When a minister preached 
to any other than his own Church, the Ruling Elder 
of the Church, after the psaim sung, said publicly, 
‘if this present brother hath any word of exhorta- 
tion for the people at this time, in the name of God 
let him say on.’ [Vide Lechford.]~ The Ruling 
Elder always read the psalm. When the member of 
one Church desired to receive the sacrament in an- 
other, he came to the Ruling Elder, who proposed 
his name to the Church for their consent. At the 
communion, they sat with the minister. I find noth- 
ing further concerning this officer in their public 
assemblies. They were considered without doors, as 
men for advice and counsel in religious matters; 
they visited the sick, and had a general inspection 
and oversight of the conduct of their brethren.” — 
Hist. of Mass. (ed. 1795,) vol. i. p. 875. 

53 “* The Pastor—on whom chiefly devolved the care 
of the flock when out of the pulpit—was expected to 
spend his strength mostly in exhortation, persuading 
and rousing the Church to a wise diligence in the 
Christian calling. The Teacher was to indoctrinate 
the Church, and labor to increase the amount of re- 
ligious knowledge. His workshop was the study ; 
while the Pastor toiled in the open field. ...In 
the ‘estimation of our fathers, the Pastor’s station 
was considered to have rather the priority in impor- 
tance and dignity.”,-—McClure’s Life of John Cotton, 
pp. 115, 116. 

The only instance in which this distinction was 
practically recognized in the churches of New Hamp- 
shire, is believed to have been by the Church in 
Hampton—the oldest in that State—which, in 1639, 
invited the Rev. Timothy Dalton to act as Teacher, 
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those of the Deacon—so that sensible 
men looking on, soon came to the practical 
conclusion of Gov. Hutchinson,—who ar- 
gued that every thing appertaining to 
“the peculiar province of the Ruling El- 
der, so far as itis in itself necessary or 
proper, may with propriety enough be 
performed by the minister.” The main 
objection, however, to the office, consisted 
in the fact that so far as this ‘ Presbytery’ 
—composed of the Teaching and ruling 
Elders— really attempted to rule the 
Church, they came into conflict with the 
claims of the membership to rule them- 
selves—founded on one of the great first 
principles of the Puritan movement, and 
guaranteed by the conceded force of clear 
Scriptural warrant; while if they only 
‘made believe’ rule, they stultified them- 
selves, and by practically emptying the 
passages on which the office was based of 
all real force, they, for substance, acknowl- 
edged that it was a sham and a failure. 
This led to inconsistencies, in both theory 
and practice, from which even the clear 
mind of John Robinson did not relieve 
itself. Differences arose concerning it 





with Rey. Stephen Bachiler as Pastor; and which 
subsequently associated with Mr. Dalton two other 
ministers in succession. (See Lawrence’s New 
Hampshire Churches, pp. 64, 65.) Some idea of the 
respective salaries of Pastor, Teacher, and Ruling 
Elder (when the latter had any pay), may be got 
from the following entry in the Church Record of 
‘the Second Church in Boston, of date,—‘ 21st day 
of ye 6th mo. 1662.”,—‘‘ The Church of y® North End 
of Boston met at Bro: Collicott’s and there did agree 
y' Mr. Mayo [Pastor] should have, out of what is 
given to ye Church annually £65; Mr. Mather [In- 
crease, who was ‘Teacher’] £50; and Mr. Powell 
[Ruling Elder] £25; and this annually, provided 
they that have engaged perform their engagement. 
And of ye contribution, Mr. Mayo to have s,.20 weekly, 
and Mr. Mather s.20, and Mr. Powell s.1) weekly,— 
provided ye contribution hold out ; and, if it abate, 
each one of the above said to abate according to pro- 
portion ; and if ye contribution superabound, then 
y® overplus to be kept, till occasion call for it, and 
then to be disposed of by the Church’s order. And 
to this we are all agreed.” (See Robbins’ History of 
the Secand Church, pp. 11, 12.) 

54 History of Massachusetts Bay, vol. i. p. 376. 

55 When pressed towards the democratic aspect of 
the Church, we find him acknowledging it to the full. 
He says ( Works, vol. ii. p: 182), ‘* This we hold and 
affirm, that.a company consisting though of but two 
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in the Church at Amsterdam, under the 
charge of Francis Johnson and Henry 
Ainsworth, as Pastor and Teacher. The 
former, with a portion of the Church, de- 
sired to restrict Church power to the El- 
ders and officers; the latter to lodge it in 





or three, separated from the world (whether unchris- 
tian or anti-christian), and gathered into the name 
of Christ by a covenant made to walk in all the ways 
of God made known unto men; is a Church, and so 
hath the whole power of Christ.” Sohe says (vol. iii. 
p. 81), ‘* We deny plainly that they [Church acts] 
are, or can be rightly and orderly done, but with the 
people’s privity and consent.” So he says (vol. ii. p. 
191), that “‘by ‘two or three’ having this power 
[‘ binding and loosing ’] cannot be meant two or three 
ministers, considered severally from the body (which 
alone are not the Church for any public administra- 
tion, but the officers of the Church), but by ‘ two or 
three’ are meant the meanest communion or society 
of saints, whether with officers or without officers.”’ 
So he sums up one part of his argument against 
Bernard (vol. ii. p. 448) thus: “The people have 
power to censure offenders : for they that have power 
to elect, appoint, and set up officers, they have also 
power, upon just occasion, to reject, depose, and put 
them down,”’ etc, 

On the other hand, when pressed with objections 
against the Democracy of this system, we find him 
retreating to the theory of the Eldership as a retort. 
Thus he replies to Bernard, when expressly charged 
by him with putting the “ power of Christ ” into “‘ the 
body of the congregation, the multitude called the 
Church ” ( Works, vol. ii. p. 7,) ‘‘on the contrary we 
profess the bishops, or elders, to be the only ordinary 
governers in the Church,” etc. And in his Just 
and Necessary Apology, he says, ( Works, vol. iii. pp. 
42, 43,) “‘ but now lest any should take occasion, 
either by the things here spoken by us, or elsewhere 
of us, to conceive, that we either exercise amongst 
ourselves, or would thrust upon others, any popular 
or democratical Church government; may it please 
the Christian reader to make estimate of both our 
judgment and practice in this point, according to the 
three declarations following.” Le then goes on— 
with other statements—to suggest what was doubtless 
the method in which his own mind harmonized the 
two conflicting positions which he held, namely : ‘it 
appertains to the people freely to vote in elections 
and judgment of the Church. In respect of the other, 
we make account it behoves the Elders to govern the 
people, even in their voting.” ‘Let the Elders pub- 
licly profound, and order all things in the Church, 
and £0 give their sentence on them ; let them reprove 
them that sin, convince the gainsayers, comfort the 
repentant, and so administer all things according to 
the prescript of God’s word: let the people of faith 
give their assent to their Elders’ holy and lawful 
administration: that so the lesiastical electi 
and censures may be ratified, and put into solemn 
execution by the Elders, either in the ordination of 
officers after election, or excommunication of offend- 
ers after obstinacy in sin.” 
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the entire membership. Robinson consis- 
tently proposed, as a plan of settling the 
difficulty, that all the business of the 
Church should first be considered and re- 
solved on by the Presbytery privately, 
and then submitted to the membership 
for confirmation only; but the proposi- 
tion was not accepted, and the Church 
was divided into two, upon the issue. 

It looks very much as if Robinson and 
his Church, while yet in Leyden, were 
tacitly distrustful of the practical effect 
upon their fundamental principle of the 
power of the people under Christ, of that 
theory of five distinct offices which they 
yet nominally held to be the demand of 
Scripture for every Church; for Gov. 
Bradford tells us that, although they had 
sometimes near three hundred communi- 
cants, nor were “at all inferior in able 
men,” they had “ not so many officers as 
the other” [Church at Amsterdam], and 
mentions only the Pastor, one Ruling El- 
der, and three Deacons, as serving them 
in Leyden ;* while Elder Brewster’s 
place was never filled there, so that, for 
the last five years of Robinson’s life, his 
Church was officered only by Pastor and 
Deacons,® although, by the express agree- 
ment of parting, those who staid, and those 





8 See Robinson’s Works, vol. iii. p. 464, etc. 

The objection to such an arrangement—by which 
the Elders were to tell the people what to vote, and 
then the people were to vote accordingly—that it de- 
graded the action of the body of the Church to a mere 
farce, and really left them in the hands of the Presby- 
tery as fully as Presbyterianism itself, does not appear 
to have occurred to Robinson ;—who seems to have 
been mainly solicitous to reconcile his misinterpreta- 
tion of 1 Tim. v: 17, etc., with those texts which 
deposite all power in the membership; and who, not 
seeing that the inevitable drift of his opinions, on 
the whole, was toward democracy in Church and 
State, was not disposed to submit them to the popu- 
lar odium then associated with sentiments of that 
description. 

51 Dialogue between Young Men and Ancient Men, 
etc., in Young’s Chronicles of Plymouth, p. 456. 

58 Roger White writes to Gov. Bradford, giving the 
sad information of Robinson’s death, and describes 
the condition of the bereaved Church as ‘“ wanting 
him and all Church governers, not having one at 
present that is a governing officer [7. e. a Preaching, 
Teaching, or Ruling Elder] amongst us.””—See Letter, 
in Young’s Chronicles of Plymouth, p. 479. 
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who went, were each to be “ an absolute 
Church of themselves.” However this 
may have been, that terrible “ democra- 
cy ”—which was such a bugbear in Eng- 
land, and which, only after the long pro- 
cess of years, by its seen and felt safety 
and benefit, conquered the prejudices of 
the aristocratic “gentlemen” of Massa- 
chusetts—was a legitimate outgrowth of 
the Leyden teachings, and became a prac- 
tical necessity in the state in that condi- 
tion of affairs in which the Plymouth Col- 
onists vacated the Mayflower. ‘The facts 
that, in the Providence of God, Robinson 
did not accompany his Church on its emi- 
gration, and that they failed of obtaining 
Mr. Crabe,” while, by their hope of Rob- 
inson’s following, they were long kept from 
choosing another Pastor, and so continued 
under Ruling Elder Brewster, (who was 
practically their Pastor, although he did 
not administer the Sacraments) enabled 
the Plymouth Church to try thoroughly 
the experiment of a more popular govern- 
ment than their creed would have favored; 
and doubtless had its influence in highten- 
ing their faith in the practical value of the 
democratic principle in the Church, as 
well as in the state. Certain it is that the 
tap root both of American Congregation- 
alism, and of American Democratic Re- 
publicanism, runs its deepest and vitalest 
fibers back into the doctrines of Robinson, 
as providentially developed and self-har 
monized in the practice of the Plymouth 
company.” Their study was rather of the 





59 See Young’s Chronicles of Plymouth, p. 77; 
also Gov. Bradford's Pli th Pl » p- 42. 

60 See Robert Cushman’s Letter, in Gov. Bradford’s 
Plimouth Plantation, p. 58. 

61 “ Now touching y¢ question prop ded by you, 
I judg it not lawfull for you, being a Ruling Elder, 
as (Rom, xii: 7, 8, & 1 Tim. v :17) opposed to the 
Elders that teach & exhorte and labore in y¢ word 
and doctrine, to which y® sacraments are anexed, 
to administer them; nor convenient if it were law- 
full.”"—Robinson’s Letter to Elder Brewster, A. D. 
1623, in Bradford’s Plimouth Plantation, p. 166. 

62 ‘* Many philosophers have since appeared, who 
have, in labored treatises, endeavored to prove the 
doctrine, that the rights of men are unalienable, and 
nations have bled to defend and enforce them, yet in 
this dark age, the age of despotism and superstition, 
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Acts than of the Epistles; their main en- 
deavor, to reproduce exactly the Apostolic 
. pattern “—where they found more of the 
democracy of the action of the whole 
Church, than they did of the aristocracy 
of ruling by an Eldership. So that grad- 
ually, yet inevitably, they seem to have 
drifted on the stream of Providence to the 
conclusion that the practical remedy for 
all perplexity growing out of needless 
Church offices, was to let them quietly die 
out of usage. 

It is well known that— through the 
“indefatigable and ubiquitous Dr. Ful- 
ler” “*—the Plymouth Colony had great 
influence over the Church foundations 
which were afterwards laid in the Massa- 
chusetts Colony, nor is it a matter of 
doubt that that influence was not of a 
character to weaken the effect of the dem- 
ocratic principle upon the general mind. 
It was only after many years,” and many 





when no tongue dared to assert, and no pen to write 
this bold and novel doctrine—which was then as 
much at defiance with common opinion as with actual 
power, (of which the monarch was then held to be 
the sole fountain, and the theory was universal, that 
all popular rights were granted by the crown,)—in 
this remote wilderness, amongst a small and un- 
known band of wandering outcasts, the principle 
that the will of the majority of the people shall gov- 
ern was first conceived, and was first practically ex- 
emplified. The Pilgrims, from their notions of prim- 
itive Christianity, the force of circumstances, and 
that pure moral feeling which is the offspring of true 
religion, discovered a truth in the science of govern- 
ment which had been concealed for ages. On the 
bleak shore of a barren wilderness, in the midst of 
desolation, with the blasts of winter howling around 
them, and surrounded with dangers in their most 
awful and appalling forms, the Pilgrims of Leyden 
laid the foundation of American liberty.’’—Bay lies’ 
Old Colony, vol. i. p. 29. 

63 See an eloquent argument in Edward Winslow’s 
Brief Narration, in Young’s Plymouth Chronicles, 
pp. 386-408. 

64 See Young's Plymouth Chronicles, p. 223; also 
Clark’s Congregational Churches of Massachusetts, 
pp. 7-9. 


% In 1636, John Cotton wrote to Lord Say and 


Seal, in reply to his (and Lord Brooke’s) proposals of 
conditions on which they, and other ‘persons of 
quality ” might be induced to favor New England 
with their presence: ‘‘ Democracy, I do not conceyve 
that ever God did ordeyne as a fitt government eyth- 
er for Church or Commonwealth. If the people be 
governors, who shall be governed?” [ Hutchinson, 
vol. i p. 497.] So we find Thomas Shepard of Cam- 
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struggles,” however, that the fundamen- 
tal tenets of the Congregational churches 
were harmonized with themselves, and 
put into a position of logical repose, by 
the straight-forward recognition of the 





bridge, in 1652 (in his Wholesome Caveat for a time of 
Liberty), using the following language : ‘‘ though the 
estate of the Church be democratical and popular, 
and hence no public administrations or ordinances 
are to be administered publicly, without notice and 
consent of the Church, yet the government of it un- 
der Christ the Mediator and Monarch of his Church, 
it is aristocratical, and by some chief, gifted by Christ, 
chosen by the people to rule them in the name of 
Christ, who are unable and unfit to be all rulers 
themselves ; and to cast off these, or not to be ruled 
by these, is to cast off Christ,” ete.— Works, (ed. 
1853,) vol. iii. p. 832. And so late as 1702, we find 
Cotton Mather, while acknowledging that “ partly 
through a prejudice against the office [of Ruling El- 
der], and partly—indeed chiefly—through a penury 
of men well qualified for the discharge of it, as it has 
been heretofore understood and applied, our churches 
are now generally destitute of such helps in govern- 
ment,” pleading that the Elders (¢. e. the Presbytery 
of Teaching and Ruling Elders in each Church), 
should “have a negative on the votes of the breth- 
ren;” on the ground that, “‘ to take away the nega- 
tive of the Elders, or the necessity of their consent 
unto such acts,” is to ‘take away all government 
whatsoever, and it is to turn the whole ‘ regimen of 
the Church ’ into a pure ‘ democracy !?»—Magnalia, 
vol. ii. pp. 289, 249. 

66 Some of the shifts which were adopted in order 
to save the power of the Eldership on the one side, 
and of the membership on the other, seem now truly 
laughable ; though grave matters enough at the time. 
In 1686-7, several Puritan clergymen in Old England, 
sent over thirty-two questions in regard to the facts 
of Church matters here, to which answer was request- 
ed. The tenor of the questions would indicate a feel- 
ing of distrust in England lest the Colonists here were 
getting on too fast in freedom, and one of them (Ques. 
17) asks, in so many words, ‘ whether, in voting, doe 
the major part alwayes, or at any time, carry ecclesi- 
asticall matters with you,” ete. To this it was duly 
replied, for substance, that if the ‘‘ Elders and major 
part of the Church” agree, all is well. If dissent is 
made, the brothers dissenting are patiently heard, 
and if they dissent on good grounds [the “ Elders 
and major part of the Church” of course being the 
judges], the “whole Church will readily yield.” If 
not, the dissentients are ‘ admonished,”—and 80 
“standing under censure their vote is nullified.” 
After further detail, the answer naively concludes : 
“these courses, with God’s presence and blessing 
(which usually accompany his ordinance), faithfully 
taken and followed, will prevail either to settle one 
unanimous consent in the thing, or, at least, to pre- 
serve peace in the Church by the dissenters’ submission 
to the judgment of the major part.””—See Felt’s Eccl, 
Hist. of New England, vol. i. pp. 278-282, and pp. 
380-886. 
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supreme power—under Christ— of the 
membership of each Church over its own 
affairs. The Elders (at least, the Teach- 
ing Elders) of the Massachusetts Colony 
—who had mostly left England as Non- 
conformists, and not as Separatists, and 
whose ideas of hierarchal and priestly 
power, were by no means yet clarified— 
were a long time in becoming convinced 
that matters Ecclesiastical could be trusted 
to go right without some absolute control, 
as well as guidance, from themselves. 
Synod after Synod was held for the settle- 
ment of doctrine and practice,” and it was 
-long before the veto power, or, as they 
phrased it, ‘the negative of the Elders,’ 
was relinquished, and rest gained in the 
conviction that it is safe to trust the mem- 
bership of a Church, under Christ, to 
manage all its affairs with nothing more 
than the leading and instruction of those 
officers which it has chosen for that pur- 
pose. John Wise—writing in 1717— is, 
so far as we know, the first of the New 
England Theologians, who was not afraid 
to state, and demonstrate, the proposition 
that “Democracy is Christ’s govern- 
ment, in Church and State.” And his 
vigorous “ Vindication of the Government 
of the New England churches,” not only 
had immense influence in removing all 
obstacles out of the way of a consistent 
holding of their own principles by Con- 
gregationalists, but also in preparing the 
country for the Revolutionary struggle. 
But even he was not yet wholiy clear on 
the subject of Ruling Elders.” 

In the long run, the strongest Scriptural 
truths in a mixed and partially discordant 
creed may be relied on to work them- 
selves clear, and control the whole; and 





67 Gov. Winthrop gives account of three, held 
respectively in 1637, 1643, and 1647. Vol. i. p. 237; 
vol. ii. pp. 136, 264, 269, 308, 380. Savage’s Win- 
throp, ed. 1853. Others were subsequently convened. 
In reference to the theory of Synods held by our 
fathers in Massachusetts, see the Cambridge Plat- 
form, Chap. xvi., and Mather’s Maynalia, vol. ii, p. 
248, etc. ; also, Hooker’s Survey of the Summe, etc., 
Part iii. pp. 1—69. 

68 See Bancroft, vol. ii. p. 429. 

© See Churches’ Quarrel Espoused, Pet. iv. 
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so, in the end, it came to pass that the 
democratic principle strengthened its pow- 
er over the Puritan doctrine until it 
sloughed off the excrescence of the Ruling 
Eldership, even in name, and placed the 
system upon a self-complete and simple 
basis, which, in its subsequent working, has 
proved itself to be in no respect liable to 
the fears which were expressed with re- 
gard to it, by those who still fondly clung 
to the old encumbrance.” 

This custom of choosing Ruling Elders 
hardly became, at first, a universal one 
in the churches of New England," while, 
in fifty years from the settlement of the 
country, it had gone into comparative 
disuse ;** and has long since disappeared 
altogether,” leaving a record behind it 





70 Joshua Scottow (A. D. 1691) published a most 
moving appeal, under the title of Old Men’s Tears for 
their own Declensions, mixed with Fears of their and 
their Posterities’ further falling off from New Eng- 
land’s Primitive Constitution, in which, after mourn- 
fully inquiring ‘‘ where are the Ruling Elders, who 
as porters were wont to inspect our Sanctuary gates, 
and to takeaturn upon the walls?” etc., he adds, 
‘tit is questioned by some among us, whether such 
an Officer be jure divino, or avy rule for them in God’s 
word, which oceasions a Reverend Elder to take up 
the argument against such, and bewails the neglect 
of them in the churches, as a sad omen of their turn- 
ing popular or prelatical, and if so, then to be regu- 
lated either by Lord Brethren, or Lord Bishops. Is 
not this a great derogation from Christ’s authority to 
say, that deacons may serve the churches’ turn, who 
may officiate to do these Elders’ work? Is it not a 
preference of men’s politics before Christ’s institutes ? 
Did not the practice of men’s prudentials prove the 
ruin of the churches and rise of Antichrist ?»—See 
Savage’s Winthrop, vol. i. p. 38. . 

71 See Clark’s Historical Sketch of the Congrega- 
tional Churches in Massachusetts, p. 93. Scottow re- 
turned to the subject, three years after, in his Narra- 
tive of the Planting of Mass. See Mass. Hist. Coll. 
IV. Series, viii. p. 328. 

72 See Hutchinson, vol. i. p. 426; Savage’s Win- 
throp, vol. i. p. 37. 

73 Elder Brewster was the only Ruling Elder in the 
Plymouth Colony (as well as Church), during the first 
twenty-nine years of its existence; Mr. Thomas Cush- 
man, the first chosen by them in this country, having 
been elected in 1649—five years after Brewster's de- 
cease. Elder Cushman served the Church until his 
much lamented death, in 1691. In 1699, the Church 
filled the vacancy by the election of Dea. Thomas 
Faunce, who officiated until his death, at the age of 
99, in 1746; and was the last who sustained the office 
in Plymouth. (See Steele’s Chief of the Pilgrims, p. 
898, and Thacher’s History of Plymouth, pp. 270- 
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which well illustrates the acute remark 
made of it by one of the leading civilians 
of 1760, that “the multiplying unneces- 
sary and mere nominal officers, or officers 
whose duties and privileges are not with 
certainty agreed upon and determined, 
seems rather to have a natural tendency 
to discord and contention, than to har- 
mony and peace.” 

In brief, then, it may be said of the Ru- 
ling Eldership of our Pilgrim Fathers, that 
it was an illogical and unscriptural—and 
therefore temporary—concession, in part, 
to the too literal sense of two or three 
texts which they were in a most unfortu- 
nate position rightly to interpret, and in 
part to the spirit of the age; that it never, 
either in their theory or their practice, 
approximated to the Presbyterian idea of 





285.) The name of but one Ruling Elder appears 
upon the records of the Old South Church in Boston, 
though it is supposed others were chosen, without 
record. (See Wisner’s History of the Old South 
Church, p. 79.) The present meeting-house (built 
A. D. 1780), originally contained an elevated ‘ Elder’s 
Seat,’? above the ‘* Deacon’s Seat,’ and below the 
pulpit. The last record on the books of the First 
Church in Boston, of the election of a Ruling Elder 
is believed to be of date August 83,1701. An effort 
was made in the New Brick Church, in 1785, to rein- 
troduce this ‘‘obselete” office, but, in Nov. 1786, 
only one person had been found to accept the office, 
and the Church voted not to choose another. Mr. 
William Parkman (chosen Sept. 1743, died 1775-6) 
was the last Ruling Elder of the New North Church. 
(Appendix. Wisner’s Old South, p. 80.) It appears 
from Dr. Felt’s History of Salem, that the North 
Church in that town, in 1826, ‘‘ as the only continu- 
ation of an ancient custom,” chose Jacob Ashton, 
Ruling Elder. Probably this may have been the last 
instance of such an election by any Congregational 
“Church of New England. (Felt’s Salem, vol. ii. p. 
608.) 74 Hutchinson, vol. i. p. 426. 
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the Ruling Eldership; and that its entire 
disuse—throwing its old functions partly 
upon the Pastor, partly upon the Deacons, 
partly upon the “Examining Commit- 
tee”"> (where one exists), and partly 
upon the membership at large—is a thing 
which causes the denomination no regret, 
except that it had not earlier entered, as 
a tranquilizing element, into some of the 
anxieties of the Fathers. 





7 We have been sorry to see occasional sugges- 
tions to the effect that it might be well for our de- 
nomination to revive this office, or to use the name 
as a designation for the “examining committee ”»— 
it being assumed that there would be a fitness in 
such an application. It is true that that committee 
usually performs a part of the service which used to 
be done by the Ruling Elders—in paving the way 
for the admission of new members to the Church, 
etc. But this was not that function of the Ruling 
Elders from which they were named. That was such 
an approach to a real control over the Church—doing 
its work, and then permitting it to assent to, and 
confirm their acts—as is totally at variance with the 
true principles of Congregationalism. Mr. Eddy, a 
late eminent lawyer of the Old Colony, of wide re- 
nown in our churches, says in the “* Book” of the 
Church in Middleborough, to which he belonged, 
‘* We have never had any Ruling Elders in this 
Church. There is not much in a name.”—Book, p. 
29. But there is a good deal ina ‘name,’ if it will 
mislead Presbyterians into the idea—as it often has, 
in reference to our early history—that we are either 
aping their system, or approaching it. There is no 
possible resemblance between our ‘‘ examining com- 
mittees,” (renewed every year, and simply preparing 
business for the Church’s vote—often without even 
recommending action, yea or nay, upon the proposi- 
tions which they make,) and a Presbyterian Session 
chosen for life, and ultimating the b of the 
Church—without its presence, and, likely enough, 
without its knowledge or consent. We go for calling 
things by their right names, and for leaving the old 
yoke which our fathers were not able to bear, to rot 
where they left it, afield. 
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Rev. THEODORE WELLS, of Sanford, 
Maine.—This excellent man and minister of 
Christ died July 21st, 1862. He was a son of 
Rev. Nathaniel Wells, for many years pastor 
of the Congregational Church in Deerfield, 
N. H., and was born in Wells, Me., Feb. 12th, 
1807, five years before the settlement of his 
father in Deerfield. Wells was the place of 
the family residence for successive generations, 

om an early period if not the first settlement 


by civilized people. The coincidence of names 
suggests a probability that the town was 
named from the family. 

The father of Rev. Nathaniel Wells, grand- 
father of Theodore, was Hon. Nathaniel Wells, 
‘*a graduate of Harvard, for many years a 
member of the General Court of Massachusetts, 
a Judge of the Court of Common Pleas for the 
county of York from 1786, and Chief Justice 
of the same Court from 1799 to 1811. He was 
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also deacon of the Church, for thirty-six years, 
an office which his paternal ancestors had 
filled from their first emigration to this coun- 
try. The grandfather on the mother’s side was 
Rev. Moses Hemmenway, D.D., pastor of the 
church in Wells about fifty years. He was a 
graduate of Harvard, and his wife was a daugh- 
ter of his predecessor in the ministry, Rev. 
Mr. Jefferds. So Mr. Wells was descended 
from an eminently Christian ancestry. 

His own Christian character became Cecided 
while attending a course of medical lectures 
at Brunswick, Me., in the spring of 1831. An 
aged relative, whom he visited soon after, 
rejoiced in the perfect frankness with which 
he spoke of the change, and said, ‘“‘he talked 
like an old Christian then.” From that time 
through life he was a most sincere, earnest, 
and an uncommonly self-sacrificing Christian 
man. He had before received an academical 
education at Phillips Academy, Exeter. From 
the thoroughness of his habits and character 
as a student, he was no doubt a well educated 
physician. He commenced practice at Great 
Falls, N. H., was afterwards at Westford, Ms., 
and continued in the profession nearly ten 
years. 

But he was habitually interested in the 
study of the Bible and whatever would contri- 
bute to his understanding of its truths. The- 
ology was therefore a constant subject of study 
with him from his first profession of faith in 
Christ, and probably even before. In August, 
1840, he was licensed to preach by the Mid- 
dlesex Union Association in Massachusetts. 
But he was able to preach only one Sabbath 
before he was laid aside by a disease, from 
which he lost one hand and experienced much 
suffering in after life. Later he studied one 
year at the Gilmanton Theological Seminary, 
New Hampshire, leaving the institution with 
the class of 1843. After preaching a consider- 
able time at Barrington, N. H., he was or- 
dained pastor of the church in that place, June 
9th, 1845. He continuedin the office fourteen 
years, being dismissed in 1859. After his dis- 
mission he resided some months in Rochester, 
N.H. In February 1860, he began to preach 
at Sanford, Me., and there he continued to 
serve till the Master called him. 

Mr. Wells was truly a good man and an 
able minister of the Gospel. His course was 
marked by a constant growth of ability as a 
preacher. Though he suffered all the time 
from bodily infirmity, few ministers are so 
studious, or make such progress in knowl- 
edge and intellectual power. He read and he 
thought independently, not following always 
the beaten track, but always seeking earnestly, 
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conscientiously, humbly, for the truth. He 
went beyond the common range of ministerial 
study. Though in a small, retired country 
parish, he made himself acquainted with the 
German language, for the advantagesit affords 
to a student of the Bible and of Theology. 
His outward man was continually perishing; 
for it was never free from disease. But his 
weary, worn, suffering body did not hinder 
him from a laborious and persistent employ- 
ment of his mind. As a man he was large- 
minded, large-hearted, truthful, humble. He 
singularly underestimated himself in compa- 
rison with other men. As a Christian he 
added to the qualities of his manhood a 
thorough submission to God, a full trust in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, a living by faith and 
not by sight, above the world while init. As 
a minister of the Gospel he prepared and 
preached sermons of a very high order. A 
fact illustrates this. After an exchange sev- 
eral years since, the brother with whom he 
exchanged was asked by one. of his most intel- 
ligent hearers, one almost fastidious as a 
judge of preaching, “ would Mr. Wells be 
guilty of plagiarism ?”? Why doyou ask such 
a question? was the reply. ‘‘He preached a 
sermon such as you might expect from Robert 
Hall, or some other of the most eminent 
preachers.” To those who knew Mr. Wells 
the simplicity and perfect integrity of his 
character made the supposition of anything 
like plagiarism an absurdity. 

He did not perhaps excel especially in other 
ministerial services; though I do not know 
that he was especially deficient in them, un- 
less as ill health disqualified him for’their 
performance. He was not an easy and fluent 
talker. And it may be that he was not able 
to come very near to all sortsof men. But all 
who knew him had confidence in himin a 
higher degree than in most good men and 
good ministers of Christ. ° 

Mr. Wells had suffered many years from 
disease of the spine. Six weeks before his 
death, perhaps from over exertion, he was at- 
tacked with excruciating head ache. The 
acute and extreme pain, after more than two 
days’ continuance, abated inits severity. But 
the disease was fastened permanently on his 
brain, and wore out his life. During those 
weeks of conflict between the powers of life 
and of death, so far as expression was allowed 
of his state of mind, it was according to the 
promise, ‘‘ Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, 
whose mind is stayed on thee; because he 
trusteth in thee.” His wife, (formerly Miss 
Sarah C. Peabody, of Westford, s.) fit and 
faithful companion of his life, attended him 
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night and day with wonderful endurance, 
~soothing by her sympathy and carefulness the 
distress which she could not relieve. His 
peacefulness of mind in suffering, his thought- 
fulness for others, and his spirit of perfect for- 
giveness when injured are among the treas- 
ures of memory remaining to her in her sol- 
itude. Except her husband's relations she 
has no nearer kindred living than second 
cousins. May the Lord be with her and be 
her portion forever. A. T. 

Mrs. LUCY A. DUSTAN, wife of Rev. 
George Dustan, of Peterboro’, N. H., died in 
Tunbridge, Vt., Sept. 14, 1862, aged 31. 

Mrs. Dustan was the only daughter of Rev. 
Joseph and Lucy Marsh. She was born in 
Pomfret, Vt.; received her education at Thet- 
ford Academy, Vermont, and at South Had- 
ley ; experienced religion at the latter place, 
and united with the church at Guildhall, Vt., 
then under the pastoral care of her father. 
She was at that time, nineteen years of age. 
From the time she was sixteen years old, she 
was engaged in teaching, aimost constantly, 
for more than eleven years. She taught three 
years, nearly, in the Academy ‘at McIndoes 
Falls, Vt., and after her marriage, Feb. 14, 
1855, three years longer at Wilmington, Ms., 
while her husband pursued his studies in the 
Seminary at Andover. 

Mrs. Dustan was a woman of superior mind, 
and commanding natural character—a char- 
acter renewed and enriched by an earnest, 
positive piety. She was most admirably 
adapted to the work of teaching. No one 
could love it more, or be more entirely suc- 
cessful in it. She could conduct the whole 
course of a High School or Academy with the 
hand, and head, and heart of a master. Her 
pupils, scattered almost every where abroad, 
“‘rise up and call her blessed.” 

But her influence as a woman, as a teacher, 
as a Pastor’s wife, had its fountain in her frank, 
fearless and consistent piety. She tried to be 
faithful to her Saviour always and in all places. 
She made no apologies for religion, nor for 
being herself a Christian. She strove for the 
highest form and measure of usefulness, and 
for this reason she was willing to labor pati- 
ently, and with much self-denial in teaching, 
while her husband should go entirely through 
the course at Andover. She could not be sat- 
isfied until he had enjoyed the full benefit of 
a thorough preparation for the great work of 
preaching. - 

Not quite three years was she permitted to 
labor with her husband in their chosen work 
at Peterboro’, N. H. But she lived long 

VoL. V. 18 
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enough to impress all around her by her ac- 
tivity of mind, her energy of character, and 
her love of Christ and immortal souls. 

She died after a severe sickness of only three 
weeks, which she bore with exemplary resig- 
nation. She said she had years before made 
her peace with God, and now she could cheer- 
fully commit her own soul, her beloved hus- 
band and her dear little ones to the keeping 
of a gracious God and Father. Her last words 
were words of prayer, and expressive of un- 
shaken faith. 

She leaves a bereaved husband, two little 
orphan boys, afflicted parents, and a very 
large circle of mourning friends. But she has 
done with cares and sorrows andsin. She has 
entered into a rest, from which we would not 
recall her. 8. H. T. 

Rev. ANDREW RANKIN, was born in 
Littleton, N. H., Nov. 1, 1796. His father, 
Andrew Rankin, was born in Paisley, Scot- 
land, and his mother, Abby French, in Candia, 
N.H. Mr. Rankin becoming hopefully pious 
in his youth, longed to qualify himself for ex- 
tended usefulness, and leaving his father’s 
home at the age of 21, he traveled on foot’ to 
Andover, Ms., where he prosecuted his acad- 
emic studies, and also at Hanover, N.H. He 
did not graduate at the College, but received 
at a subsequent period, the honorary degree 
of A.M. from that institution. He studied 
theology with Rev. Brown Emerson, D.D., 
of Salem, Ms., and was licensed to preach by 
the Andover Association, Sept. 22, 1821. On 
the 26th of September, the same year, he was 
commissioned by the N. H. Missionary So- 
ciety to the Colebrook station, N. H., where he 
remained in the service of the society and of 
the people in Colebrook and Columbia, N. H., 
and Guildhall, Vt., until March, 1823. Previ- 
ous to which, according to the advice of the 
Trustees of the N. H. Missionary Society, he 
received ordination as an Evangelist, in the Old 
North Church at Concord, June 4, 1822. His 
next field of labor was with the Congregational 
churches of Campton and Thornton, to which 
he preached alternately, and from each of 
which he received a unanimous call to become 
their pastor. He accepted the call of the 
church in Thornton, and was installed Nov. 
8,.1823. On the 18th of January, 1824, he was 
married to Miss Lois Eames, of Stewartstown,. 
N.H. Having received a unanimous call from 
the Congregational Church at Stanstead, Can- 
ada East, to become their pastor, he was dis- 
missed from Thornton, Feb.4, 1829, and labored 
at Stanstead, Jan. 1830; where, however, he-re- 
mained only six or sevem months, on account 
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of the partial failure of his health and the 
difficulties of the station. Returning to New 
Hampshire, he took a commission from the 
American Temperance Society, to labor as 
their agent, for the collection of funds, and 
to advance the temperance cause in the State. 
In this he labored a short time; but receiving 
an invitation from the Church in Salisbury, 
N.H., to become their pastor, he accepted, 
and was installed, where he remained a little 
more than two years; when he accepted the 
joint agency of the N. H. Missionary Society 
and the American Home Missionary Society, 
in which service he labored with great effi- 
ciency and success about three years and a 
half. Then he performed a similar agency in 
Vermont, about six months, but relinquished 
it to enter on another enterprise which at that 
period called for energetic action. He became 
the agent of the N. H. Temperance Society, 
and editor of a State Temperance paper, to 
which he devoted himself most assiduously 
about a year. He then received a unanimous 
call to settle over the Congregational Church 
in South Berwick, Me., and was installed 
March 6, 1837. Here his labors were blessed 
by an interesting revival of religion, though 
impeded by opposition from some who did not 
relish the doctrines of grace which he preached. 
His ministry here continued until June 1, 
1840, when he accepted the agency of the 
American Tract Society for Maine and New 
Hampshire, when he removed his residence to 
Concord. From this service he was called, 
the next year, to take the pastoral charge of 
the Congregational church in Chester, Vt., 
where he was installed June 11, 1844, and con- 
tinued till March 24, 1846. But here his 
health failed him. , His physical system, over- 
taxed by incessant and laborious agencies, and 
pastoral cares, entirely broke down. His men- 
tal powers suffered at the same time, and he 
was obliged to relinquish all active service, 
and seek recuperation of his exhausted ener- 
gies by putting himself under medical treat- 
ment. Four or five years passed away before 
he was able to resume actiye labors. 

After a partial recovery,of his health, Mr. 
Rankin spent some time in Canada East ; 
next, preached a year (1850) in Stewartstown ; 
but soon afterwards engaged in the distribu- 
tion of Simmons’ Scriptural Manual, of which 
he sold in one year 8000 copies, Subsequently 
he engaged im various secular agencies for 
companies in New York. In 1857 he supplied 
the church in Essex, Vt. In 1858 he put the 
New Sabbath Hymn Book into circulation. 
After again supplying the church in Essex, 
Vt., for some time, he was providentially 
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directed to Danbury—his last field of labor. 
He entered on his work here with characteris- 
tic hope and ardor the last Sabbath in Septem- 
ber, 1860, and closed his service on account 
of the utter prostration of his health, March 
4, 1862. His death occurred Oct. 22, 1862. 


JOHN SAFFORD PARSONS, A.M., died 
at the Mansion House in Byfield, Ms., sud- 
denly, of typhoid fever, October 28d, in the 
35th year of his age. 

Mr. Parson’s life is worthy of a memorial. 
He was the youngest of a large family, born 
in Hartford, Vt., May 14th, 1825. Few have 
been more unfavorably situated in their youth, 
and few have overcome obstacles so great and 
so numerous. He spent the frst half of his 
life in humble circumstances, as a farmer’s 
son, without the stimulating influences of an 
intellectual atmosphere, and at an inconven- 
ient distace, even from the very ordinary 
common school advantages, which existed 
in the town, and never having been present 
at a church service during all this period. 

Such experiences were ill calculated to fos- 
ter that love of literature, which in later years 
became the moving element in his labors, 
But while his mind was suffering in this nega- 
tive way, he was receiving impressions from 
those grand mountain scenes, which the God 
of Nature had scattered in wild profusion 
upon the horizon of his native village. Per- 
haps it was here that his love of what is good 
in things, in conduct, and in character, 
received its bold form, and life-long perma- 
nence. 

He came to Massachusetts when about 
seventeen years old. He resided in Lowell 
and Amesbury, but had begun to be intént on 
securing a thorough and extended education. 
He fitted for college with the late Prof. Hoyt, 
of St. Louis, then in Exeter Academy, whom 
he ever after regarded as an “ especial friend.” 
In 1848 he entered Yale College, and gradu- 
ated with his class, with honor. 

His education cost him great efforts. His 
economy in college, but few, even of his 
classmates everknew. His own hands had to 
support him. Such perseverance is worthy 
of imitation. So also was his punctuality, for 
he was not known to be absent or tardy in all 
his preparation, and but seldom, if ever, while 
in college. 

During the revival which occurred in col- 
lege in his Junior year, he was converted. 
The clouds of guilt, which seemed to oppress 
him, rolled heavily and slowly away, and when 
the Sun of righteousness appeared, Mr. Par- 
sons was living in a new world. Henceforth 
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his views of life were solemn, and were mould- 
ed by his ideas of its great responsibilities. 
He entered Andover Theological Seminary 
in the autumn of 1852, and devoted himself 
to the work of a thorough preparation for the 
Ministry. He graduated with his class in 
1855, but he had not confined his studies to 
the common course of the Seminary. The 
Hebrew and the cognate languages received 
especial attention, and in these he was facile 
princeps. He preached several times, but 
came to the conclusion, at length, that his 
business must be that of a teacher, rather 
than a preacher. Perhaps a slight defect in 
ready enunciation contributed to that conclu- 
sion. He destroyed his sermons, and thence- 
forth devoted himself to instruction. This 
was his profession, and was successfully sus- 
tained in Schenectady and Schoharie, N. Y., 
and, last, in Dummer Academy, in Byfield, 
Ms. He had admirable qualifications for a 
teacher. He was “apt to teach,” a good 
disciplinarian, and aimed to be exact in all of 
his statements of scientific truth. His recita- 
tion rooms always had an air of cheerfulness 
about them. As a citizen he was intensely 
loyal and enthusiastic, always giving his 
influence on the side of those who “ have no 
helper.” As a Christian he was eminently a 
man of * faith and hope and charity.” Many 
are the poor who will call him blessed, for his 
substantial sympathy. His benevolence had 
a method in it, extending even to an eighth 
or a sixth part of his income. During the 
last year he yielded to the solicitation of his 
, friends, and preached several times with great 
acceptance. His first sermon after leaving 
the Seminary was on ‘Christian Joy.” This 
is a key to his religious character. Pre-emi- 
nently cheerful himself, he always hated piety 
that was fettered, or that had become sour. 
Somewhat diffident with strangers, he was 
remarkably frank with his friends. Though 
having strong feelings and passions, he had 
completely subjected them to the control of 
right reason. His domestic relations were 
all that could be wished. His loving, now 
sorrowing wife can not recall any unkind 
words. They had become pleasantly located, 
with bright prospects before them, with one 
little bright beam of light in their household, 
when Death came and took him away. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CHITTENDEN, wife 
of Dea. J. B. Chittenden, died in Mendon, 
Ill., October 30, 1862, aged 72 years. 

Mrs, Chittenden was born March, 1792. She 
was the daughter of Col. Solomon Robinson, 
late of Guilford, Ct. At the age of seventeen 
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she made a public profession of religion, dur- 
ing a time of revival in the church of the Rev. 
Aaron Dutton. In 1814, she was married to 
Dea. J. B. Chittenden, and resided in Guil- 
ford until she removed to Illinois. She en- 
dured nobfy the privations and labors incident 
to a settlement in a new country. Many a 
new comer, and many a servant of Christ can 
attest her Christian hospitality. Enemies she 
had none, her kind and benignant spirit en- 
deared her to all who knew her, and made her 
home cheerful and happy. She was remark- 
able for that charity ‘¢ which thinketh no evil,” 
and hopeth all things, and rejoiceth in the 
truth. Being one of the first to locate ina 
now populous community, and shedding the 
light of a consistent Christian example for 
thirty years, her influence for good cannot 
well be estimated. She loved the Saviour on 
earth, and we doubt not, has gone to behold 
his glory in heaven. 


Rev. JONAS COLBURN died in Chicopee, 
Ms., Nov. 19, 1862, aged 73 years and 25 days. 
He was a son of Jabesh and Phebe (Colburn) 
Colburn, and was born in Dracut, Ms., Oct. 
25, 1789. He prepared for college at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, was graduated at Middle- 
boro’ in 1817, and at Andover in 1820. He 
received license from the Presbytery of Lon- 
donderry, N. H., April 26, 1820, and immedi- 
ately went into Western New York, where he 
traveled a year, half the time as an agent of 
the American Education Society, and the 
other half as a home missionary, directed and 
supported by the Female Domestic Mission- 
ary Society of Utica, N. Y. 

Returning to New England, he preached 
three months at Brattleboro’, Vt., and six 
months at Danville, Vt., at which last place 
he received a unanimous call to settle, but 
declined to accept it, on account of his feeble 
health. He also preached at East Stafford, 
Ct., Lebanon, N. H., Leominster, Ms., Lynn- 
field, and Westford, a few months in each 
place, but no where as a candidate for settle- 
ment. At length he accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the Congregational Church in 
Leverett, Ms., and was there ordained, Jan. 
21, 1824, Rev. Nathan Perkins, of Amherst, 
preaching the sermon. He was dismissed 
from Leverett, April 4, 1832, and was installed 
at Stoneham, August 1, 1832. Rev. Reuben 
Emerson, of South Reading, preached the ser- 
mon. Receiving a call from Wells, Me., he 
was dismissed from Stoneham, March 27, 
1837, and installed at Wells, April 18, 1837, 
Rev. Samuel Hopkins, of Saco, preaching the 
sermon. He was dismissed from Wells, Oct. 
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2, 1844, and did not again settle in the min- 
istry, but resided successively at Amherst, 
Ms., Saxonville, Easthampton, and again at 
Amherst, preaching at New Salem Center, 
Ms., New Salem North, Becket, Montgomery, 
South Coventry, Ct., and various other places 
as he found opportunity. 

In February, 1824, he married Mary Brown, 
of Framingham, whom he had two 
daughters who died in infancy, and one son, 
William B. Colburn, who entered the Epis- 
copal ministry. P. H.W. 

Rev. CHESTER DANIEL JEFFERDS, 
pastor of the Congregational church in Ches- 
ter, Vt., died at that place Nov. 22, 1862, aged 
34 years, 9 months, and 2 days. He was a 
son of Rufus and Susan (Torrey) Jefferds, 
and was born in Dixfield, Me., Feb. 20, 1828. 
He fitted for College at Bethel (Me.) Acad- 
emy, and was graduated at Amherstin 1855, 
and at Andover in 1858. In December, 1857, 
he was licensed by the Middlesex South Asso- 
ciation. He spent afew months in the service 
of the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, 
at Richmond and Jamaica, and was ordained 
at Chester, October 20, 1858. Rev. Charles S. 
Porter, of South Boston, preached the sermon. 

He married, January 18, 1859, Electa E. 
Miller, of Dummerston, Vt., by whom he had 
two children. 

His only published discourse was “ A ser- 
mon preached at the Funeral of Rev. Nathan 
8. Hazeltine, late Pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Springfield, Vt., January 24, 
1860,” pp. 16, 8vo. P. H.W. 


Rev. GEORGE WASHINGTON ADAMS 
died in Riverpoint, R. I., Dec. 9, aged 54. 

Mr. Adams was born in the town of Lime- 
rick, Me.,-May 16, 1808. At the age of four- 
teen, he was apprenticed to the tanner’s trade, 
but becoming a Christian at the age of eigh- 
teen, he was immediately desirous of studying 
for the ministry. His services, however, were 
so valuable to his master, that he was induced 
to remain on journeyman’s wages until twen- 
ty-one. As soon as he was free from ‘this en- 
gagement, he began his preparatory studies, 
He graduated at Bowdoin College, and after 
spending two years at Bangor Seminary, he 
was ordained in Brooksville, Me., in 1837, and 
commenced his ministry there in the midst of 
a powerful revival. Leaving that place after 
two years, he was settled successively in 
Hillsborough, N. 1., Dracut, Ms., Shirley and 
Jaffrey, N. H.; from which place he came to 
Riverpoint in the month of August, 1857, 
where, after five years of labor, he died, in the 
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fifty-fourth year of his age, and in the twenty- 
fourth of his ministry. 

Mr. Adams was a man of Puritan energy, 
earnestness and simplicity. He left the prom- 
ise of a lucrative business to begin his prepar- 
atory studies, at an age when most young 
men are quitting College. The ministry was 
his chosen work. To enter it he gave up all 
worldly prospects, and to perform it he con- 
secrated all his powers of mind and body. His 
salary was sometimes inadequate, and to sup- 
ply its deficiency, he built and sold several 
small church organs, having acquired the art 
by his own untaught ingenuity. Whatever 
he did, he did with his might. He wrote with 
great facility, kept always in advance of his 
pulpit, and thad at the time of his death, a 
considerable stock of sermons which he had 
never preached. 

His preaching was doctrinal, pungent, un- 
compromising, weighing the law and the Gos- 
pel, and centering all things on the Cross of 
Christ. He believed in applying the Gospel 
to human society and to public sins. Intem- 
perance, Sabbath-breaking and Slavery, he 
openly rebuked, and wielded boldly against 
them ‘‘the Sword of the Spirit which is the 
Word of God.” His ministry was attended 
with several revivals, and many souls at the 
last day will rise up to call him blessed. 

For several years, before his death, his 
health was seriously impaired, and he suffered 
often with acute disease. But he would not 
desist from his labors, and preached sometimes 
when he ought to have been lying in his bed 
at home. During his last sickness, which was 
protracted and painful, his mind was clear and 
tranquil to the end. ‘I suffer much,” he said, 
“but I enjoy more; so that in the midst of 
my bodily agony I often break out in saying: 
I find rest and comfort for myself in the.gruths 
which I have taught to others. I nd en- 
joyed my work. I love to preach, and if I 
could have my wish, I should like to stay and 
labor on for years to come. But God knows 
best, and I leave it all with him.” 

He died in Christian triumph. The funeral 
services were held at his own church. Amidst 
the throng of those that mourned him, he was 
carried out to the beautiful cemetery, and 
just as the setting day was bathing the wintry 
hills with glory, he was laid to rest side by 
side with the beloved son whom, a year before, 
he had left in the same spot, with the flowers 
of spring growing over him. 8. 


Rev. JUSTUS WARNER FRENCH died 
in Brooklyn, N. ¥., Dec. 25, 1862, aged 69 
years, 8 months, and 5 days. 
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He wasason of Samuel and Lydia (Warner) 
French, and was born in Hardwick, Ms., 
April 20, 1793. His father and his maternal 
grandfather were revolutionary soldiers. In 
1799 he removed with his parents to Hardwick, 
Vt., where he labored on a farm till he was 
nineteen years of age. He then fitted for col- 
lege with Rev. John Fitch of Danville, and 
was graduated at Middlebury in 1817, after 
which he taught a year at Montpelier, and then 
commenced the study of theology at Andover, 
but, without graduating, returned to Middle- 
bury as tutor for a year, 1820-21. 

In November, 1821, he commenced preaching 
in Barre, Vt., and in May, 1822, was ordained 
Pastor of the Congregational Church in that 
place, Rev. Josiah Hopkins, of New Haven, 
preaching the sermon. His pastorate at Barre 
ended with the year 1831, when disease of the 
lungs and loss of voice compelled him to dis- 
continue preaching. He returned to Hard- 
wick, and by labor on a farm so regained 
his health that he was able to preach there 
nine and a half months, but his voice again 
failed, and he was obliged wholly to retire 
from the ministry. The rest of his life was 
employed in teaching. He removed to Geneva, 
N. Y. where for nine years he had charge of 
the Geneva Lyceum, an institution designed 
to fit pious young men for College, with the 

‘ministry in view. In this employment he ex- 
celled, and was greatly beloved by his numer- 
ous pupils. 

His next engagement was at Albion, N. Y., 
where he was principal of an academy for 
seven years. Thence he removed to Palmyra, 
N. Y., and for more than five years was at the 
head of the Union School. In 1855 he was 
appointed Professor of Languages in the Alba- 
ny Academy, and continued in that office till 
the end of April, 1856, when he was attacked 
with hemorrhage of the lungs, and was never 
again able to engage in any business. ‘“ At 
this season, the Lord manifested Himself to 
him in such a manner that he never, from that 
time to the time of his death, had a doubt of 
his acceptance, or a cloud to intervene between 
him and his Saviour. Much of this time he 
had longings to depart, praying only for pa- 
tience to await his appointed time.” 

He married, June 20, 1822, Eliza Goss, 
daughter of Maj. John Goss, of Hardwick, by 
whom he had two sons, Edward W. and Jus- 
tus €., and two daughters, Ann Eliza and 
Maria Warner. The daughters married law- 
yers and the sons became ministers. 

P. H.W. 


—_——— 
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Dea. ABRAHAM PERKINS, of Durham, 
N.H., was born in that town Jan. 20, 1771, 
and died Jan. 16, 1863, of course but four days 
less than 92 years of age. He united with the 
Congregational Church on the 30th of April, 
1795, and at his death, was the oldest in mem- 
bership by more than twenty years. He was 
first chosen deacon Feb. 10, 1819. He was 
again chosen after an interval of more than 
seven years, and was formally set apart to the 
office May 5, 1826. Probably from the time 
he was first chosen he performed the duties of 
the office, until he retired from them, on ac- 
count of the infirmities of age. 

He was a thoughtful man, well read in the 
Bible, acquainted also with other religious 
reading of the more solid kind, a decided, 
firm, conscientious, self-denying, uniform 
Christian character. 

At a period when the church was very small, 
and had been without a pastor for several 
years, he removed from the town; but on 
there being a prospect that a pastor would be 
settled, he returned to aid in sustaining the 
good cause. He always regarded the service 
of Christ as of superior importance to his own 
interest. 

When the temperance reform began he was 
in trade, and was the first in the place to aban- 
don the sale of ardent spirits. 

He was somewhat austere in his manners 
towards the world, and not by nature gener- 
ous, but rather excessively careful in little 
things. These defects hindered his influence 
and usefulness; but they did not prevent the 
fullest confidence in his Christian character. 
He was actually benevolent upon principle, 
and a kinder man than he seemed. 

Beyond the age of ninety he attended pub- 
lic worship; for he loved the house of God. 
As in later years, on account of deafness, he 
stood on the platform of the pulpit during the 
prayer and sermon, his erect form and patient 
serene countenance presented a noble and 
most venerable appearance, worthy to be long 
remembered. 


Dea. JOHN B. CHITTENDEN died in 
Mendon, IIll., Jan. 23d, aged 73 years. Dea. 
Chittenden was born in Jan. 1790, and was a 
native of Guilford, Ct. He was the child of 
pious parents, and early became a professed 
follower of Christ. In the year 1831 he re- 
moved with his family to Adams Co., IIl. 
One of the leading motives which induced 
him to leave the East was a desire to be more 
widely useful to the cause of Christ. Not 
wishing to build on another man’s foundation, 
he selected an almost unbroken prairie for his 
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future home. He laid out the village of Men- 
don, and organized a Church and Sabbath 
School. He has the honor of having founded 
the first Congregational Church in the State of 
Illinois, a State in which there are now over 
200 churches. He has sustained the office 
of Deacon for nearly 50 years. For several 
years he was agent for the American S. S. 
Union, and planted many of the first schools 
in this region. 

Every good enterprise had his encourage- 
ment and support. He lived to see the 
Church that he organized prosperous and in- 
dependent of foreign aid. He has hada large 
influence in giving a correct tone to the com- 
munity which sprang up around him. He 
was a man of more than ordinary gifts; he 
spoke with readiness, his voice was pleasing 
to the ear, his words instructive to the heart ; 
his integrity was beyond question ; he adorned 
the doctrine he professed. Widely known, 
he was as widely esteemed. The people of 
this region will cherish the memory of this 
good man in long and grateful remembrance. 


Rev. JOHN BOWERS died in St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., Feb. 4, 1863, aged 57 years, 4 
months, and 20 days. 

He was a son of Alpheus and Anna (Sum- 
ner) Bowers, and was born in Thompson, Ct., 
Sept. 14, 1805. He was graduated at Yale 
College, in 1832, and at Princeton Theological 
Seminary in 1836, and was licensed to preach 
by the Presbytery of Long Island, at Frank- 
linville, Oct. 15, 1835. After leaving the Sem- 
inary he taught one year, 1836-7, in Nichols 
Academy, Dudley, Ms. His first settlement 
was at Wilbraham, Ms., where he was ordain- 
ed pastor of the Congregational Church, Dec. 
13, 1837. Rev. Joseph Vail, D.D., preached 
the sermon. He was dismissed May 11, 1856, 
after which he supplied the pulpit at Agawam 
Falls, nearly a year. In October, 1857, he 
preached a few Sabbaths to the Third Congre- 
gational Church in ‘St. Johnsbury, and was 
unanimously invited to the pastorate. He 
commenced his permanent labors there Jan. 
1, 1858, and was installed Feb. 4, 1858. Rev. 
George M. Webber, of St. Johnsbury, preach- 
ing the sermon. 

He married, Dec. 1, 1836, Maria, daughter 
of Dea. William Healey, of Dudley, Ms. His 
published discourses are a Thanksgiving Ser- 
mon in 1843, and two sermons at the close of 
his ministry in Wilbraham. P. H. W. 


Rev. ROBERT CARVER, chaplain of the 
Seventh Regiment of Massachusetts Volun- 
teers, died of chronic diarrhea at Orient, Long 
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Island, at 8 P. M., February 25, 1863, et. 52 
years, 10 months, 8 days. 

Mr. Carver was born in Taunton, April 20, 
1810, and was the son of David and Lydia 
Carver, of the same town. He is believed to 
be a descendant of Robert Carver, of Marsh- 
field, 1638. At the age of 16, he was awak- 
ened, and, after a long season of deep anxiety, 
indulged a hope, and united with a Congrega- 
tional church. Strongly interested in the sub- 
ject of foreign missions, he commenced a 
course of study for the ministry. He gradu- 
ated at Yale College, in 1833, and at Andover, 
in 1836. He spent his first year in preaching 
at Philipsburg, Canada East, and in Walden, 
Vt. In the fall of 1837, while at Sunderland, 
he received a call to settle in Heath, and also, 
at about the same time, in Berlin. He accep- 
ted the latter invitation, and was ordained as 
pastor of a lately formed church in that town, 
Nov. 21, 1838. He remained here until the 
autumn of 1842, when he removed to New 
Haven, Ct., and for six months attended lec- 
tures in the theological school. After this 
reviewal of his studies, he preached in Pittston, 
Me., and then went to the West; where he 
preached from October, 1843, until June, 1844, 
to the Church in Lancaster, Grant Co., Wis. 

Being recalled to the East, he supplied the 
pulpit in Cutchogue, Long Island, for two 
years. Here he married Mrs. Jane Ingram, 
widow of Rev. Solomon B. Ingram, of Sunder- 
land, and daughter of Rev. Mr. Beers, of Cut- 
chogue. While visiting his native town he 
received a call from the church in the adjoining 
town of Raynham; where he was installed 
Dec. 1, 1847. He successfully occupied this 
place for ten years, when pecuniary reasons 
led him to resign the pastorate to take charge 
of the boarding house of the Wheaton Female 
Seminary, Norton. <A call to supply a recently 
formed church in the south part of Franklin, 
led him to remove to the latter place. He had 
preached here to great acceptance for about 
twenty months, when the glorious uprising of 
the North in defense of its life aroused his 
patriotic sympathies, and the formation of a 
regiment in his native county called him toa 
new path of duty. Being of vigorous constitu- 
tion, and having no children dependent upon 
him, he obtained the appointment of chaplain 
to the Seventh Regiment of Massachusetts 
Volunteers. He joined them in camp at 
Taunton, left with them for Washington, July 
11, 1861, and continued with them, without a 
single furlough of absence, through all their 
marches, in Virginia, in the Peninsula, and 
up and down the Potomac. His health de- 
clined after the campaign in the swamps of 
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Yorktown, and the obstinacy of his disease 
compelled him to withdraw finally from the 
field. He left the army at Falmouth, Jan. 18, 
for the general hospital at Georgetown. He 
was entirely prostrated on his arrival, but ral- 
lied in a few days sufficiently to be conveyed 
to the house of his father-in-law, in Orient, 
where he rapidly sunk away and died in the 
evening of Feb. 28. 

The last days of Chaplain Carver were spent 
in devising plans for the comfort of his regi- 
ment. The last public communications from 
his pen were to set forth the services of the 
men, and tv urge some special provisions for 
their health, and his last letters were to stimu- 
late certain friends of his to put his plans inpro- 
cess of execution. His final effort was to dic- 
tate an address to be read by the Colonel to 
the regiment, on Washington’s birth day, 
Sunday, February 22. The strong desire which 
he felt to live was, that he might return to his 
post, where he believed his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the needs of the men made him spe- 
cially useful. But when he saw this could not 
be, he resigned himself calmly to the divine 
will, saying, ‘‘ If the Lord has no more work 
for me to do, I am willing to go.” 

As a man, Mr. Carver was affable, conscien- 
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tious, upright and of strict integrity. He had 
long struggled under an onerous debt in which 
he became unintentionally involved, but which 
he felt morally obliged to pay, and did suc- 
ceed in paying to the uttermost farthing, to 
the great relief of his closing days. As a 
preacher, he addressed the intellect more than 
the emotions; and he used a style unorna- 
mented and diffuse, but earnest and direct. 
He was diligent and devoted. Few excelled 
him in fidelity as a chaplain, adhering to his 
post and duty to the last, and refusing the 
suggestion of a resignation even when a fur- 
lough could not be obtained, to recruit himself. 
If his fidelity provoked some hostility, his 
faithful devotion secured the confidence and 
co-operation of the upright and truly patri- 
otic. 

His remains were brought to his native 
town, and buried with his fathers in the Plain 
Cemetery, on Thursday, March 5. The funer- 
al was attended by a large assembly, in the 
North St. Cong. Church. Rev. Mr. Maltby, 
the pastor, preached a sermon, from Prov. x: 
7, and other ministers of the Taunton Asso- 
ciation, of which Mr. Carver was a member, 
conducted the other services of the mournful 
occasion. B 








Books of Interest to Congregutionalists. 


THE Lire or ouR LORD UPON TRE EARTH; consid- 
ered in its Historical, Chronological and Geograph- 
ical relations. By Samuel I. Andrews. New York: 
Charles Scribner, 124 Grand St. 1862. 8vo. pp. 
624. Forsale by W.H. Piper & Co. | 
How often, in the years that are gone, 

have we wished for such a book as this; 

and how we have wondered that commen- 
tators and others have seemed sedulously 
to avoide any statements with regard to 

Christ’s life, which would connect it in any 

common way with common dates.and facts; 

and how we have rejoiced when we have 
seemed able, for ourselves, to hit upon any 
one date as a probable anchorage in the 
drifting tide. We can conceive of no labor 
which is calculated to do more to interest 
men in the New Testament as a “ true his- 
tory of real facts,” and to bring the life of 
Christ home to their business and bosoms 
than this. It is just what its name indi- 
eates. It gives the revealed facts in the 
earthly life of the Redeemer, arranged, with 
great care and thorough research, in chro- 
nological order, and illustrated by histori- 
cal and geographical notes and comments. 


The volume is fitted to give a more lifelike 
conception of the Saviour’s earthly career 
than can easily be gained from any other 
one work known to us. Without endors- 
ing all its judgments, it seems to us to be 
mainly accurate and excellent. 


BrsLe SERVITUDE RE-EXAMINED; with special refer- 
ence to Pro-siavery interpretations and Infidel ob- 
jections. = Rev. “om Hatch, A.M. Cincin- 
nati, O.: 1862. 12mo. 

pp- 284. pm $i. 00. 
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This is an essay to prove that slavery, as 
such, is not known in the Bible; but that 
the relation which has commonly been sup- 
posed to be that of master and slave, in 
both Old Testament and New, is rather 
that of master and servant. Mr. Hatch 
argues that doulos is never used in the Bible 
in its specific sense of “slave,” but always 
in its general sense of ‘‘servant.” He 
thus seeks to free the Bible from all possi- 
bility of being used as material for pro- 
slavery argument. We respect Mr. Hatch’s 
motives, and we respect the ability he has 
shown in this discussion; while we are 
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compelled to say that—if we rightly under- 
stand his statements—our own investiga- 
tions hardly warrant an unhesitating adop- 
tion of his conclusion. It really seems to 
us that the position of Mr. Barnes and 
Prof. B. B. Edwards is more fair to the 
proper sense of the Bible, and, at the same 
time, quite as effective in an anti-slavery 
point of view, as that heretaken. Perhaps, 
however, a more thorough examination of 
the argument, and more matured reflec- 

tion, may change our belief on that point. 
CaRIsTIAN SeiF-CuLTURE: or Counsels for the Be- 
pning and Progress of a Christian Life. By 
mard Bacon, Pastor of the First Church in New 


Haven. Published by the American Tract Society, 
28 Cornhill, Boston. pp. 255. 


This book of twelve chapters upon this 
most important theme, is full of plain and 
pointed instruction. ‘He that runneth 
may read,” and yet it has lessons for the 
wisest. We are glad that our older and 
abler Pastors are giving the world the ripe 
fruits of their own experience in the great 
work of the Christian ministry. The pub- 
lishers, as usual, have done their part nobly 
well, to make this an acceptable book. 


Lier Psatmorum. Text according to Hahn. An- 
dover: Warren F. Draper. 1863. 


The bibical student has, in this sweet 
little volume, a pocket edition of the Psalms 
in the most perfect Hebrew type. It is 
quite certain that all such, who see it, will 
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wish, or ought to wish to “ pocket ¢t,” pay- 
ing of course the little consideration there- 
for. 
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Sotpier’s Diary, AND Book ror LEIsuRE MoMENTs. 
By the Secretary. Compiled for the Massachusetts 
Sabbath School Society, and approved by the Com- 
mittee of Publication. Boston: Massachusetts 
Sabbath School Society. Depository, No. 13 Corn 
bill. . 
This little vade mecum of the soldier is a 

jewel in its way, and should be sent to the 

army by thousands. Mr. Bullard is prov- 
ing himself the soldier’s, as well as the 
children’s friend. The interspersed blank 
leaves of this neat volume, for daily and 
occasional notes, will preserve many a val- 
uable fact or incident, that would other- 
wise be forever lost. The maxims, anec- 
dotes, appeals and warnings, which fill the 
printed pages, are well chosen and timely. 


The American Tract Society, Boston, is 
issuing many precious little books, that 
will furnish excellent reading for youth, 
and for those of riper years: among which 
are, ‘Trust in God, or Jenny’s Trials;” 
‘The Head or the Heart;” ‘*The Two 
Ways ;” ‘*The Way to be Happy, or Wil- 
lie the Gardener Boy,” 64 pages each, by 
Catherine D. Bell; ‘* Future Punishment,” 
by John Todd, D.D.; and ‘The Little 
Knitter,” by Rev. P. B. Power, Worthing, 
England. All to be found at 28 Cornhill, 
Boston. 








Gdvitors’ 


Although our subscription list is perhaps 
better than we dared to anticipate for “ the 
times,” it is in great need of some slight 
augmentation in view of the advance in 
paper. We beg our friends to remember 
that as we have always worked for nothing 
and found ourselves, we now are thrown 
somewhat more urgently upon their sympa- 
thy, and the need of their help, than if we 
had realized a profit in former years on 
which we might fall back now. If each 
subscriber could get us about one half of 
another, we shall do very well. 

Subscribers who have not remitted for 
the current year, will please see the justice 
of doing so without delay; and do justly. 
It will readily occur to them that after they 
have kept our first number for the current 
year long enough to put us to the expense 
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of printing a second to match it, and of 
sending that to them, it is now too late 
for them honestly to return it, and decline 
to continue their subscription. If done at 
all, this should have been done before. 


The cost of binding is so much enhanced 
that we shall be compelled, on and after 
this date, to charge subscribers who return 
their numbers in good condition, thirty 
cents in exchange for a bound volume, in- 
stead of twenty-five as heretofore. The 
first number of each volume is so expen- 
sive, that we must, hereafter, obtain for 
it, when it is sold separately, fifty cents. It 
costs us more labor than the other three, 
and well nigh as much money. Hereafter 
it must bring us FIFTY cENTs, when sold 
separately. 
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A correspondent sends us an account of 
the ordination, by a council of Congrega- 
tional ministers called by the candidate, of 
an ‘Independent Methodist,” to be the 
chaplain of one of our Volunteer regiments. 
We have not inserted this ordination in our 
list forthe past quarter, because we do not 
understand that it was of a Congregational 
minister. Our correspondent asks, ‘Is 
this not a new chapter in our Congrega- 
tional history? According to the author- 
ities, it has seemed to me somewhat irregular 
that Congregational churches should sit in 
council at the call of a Methodist.” It cer- 
tainly isso. The Church to which we be- 
long would, we think, decline to send a 
delegation to sucha council. It is essen- 
tial that a Church should bea party-to a 
council—either positively, in calling it, or 
negatively, in unjustly refusing to call it, 
so as to give ground for ex parte action ; 
except in the single case where individuals 
are asking to be recognized as a church, 
when it is, however, really the inchoate 
Church which calls it. 
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A subscriber, a pastor at the West, gives 
us this good word. He says:— “I some- 
times find a single suggestion in the Quar- 
terly of great value here, in our Western 
work, on points relative to Congregational 
Church order and discipline. Many points 
have been touched which no book has 
alluded to, and yet, just the points which 
are often vexatious and troublesome to a 
pastor, when no plan of working has be- 
come settled.” 


We are requested to state, that the next 
meeting of the General Association of Indi- 
ana, will be held at Terre Haute, Thurs- 
day, May 21st, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 


Our readers will miss the advertisement 
of the Independent from its usual place. Let 
it not be supposed that it is not still hold- 
ing on its way, with its able contributors, 
and enterprising publishers, making its in- 
fluence felt far and wide. Our next issue 
will let it tell its own story as hitherto. 
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Churches Formed. 


At ORLEANS TOWNSHIP, Iowa. 


At COOL SPRING TOWNSHIP, Ind.,— 
43 members. 


At MONROE SETTLEMENT, Mich. 


At MILWAUKEE, Wis., Astor St. Ch., 
23 members. 


At BENZONIA, Mich. 

At TRAVERSE CITY, Mich. 

At ELK RAPIDS, Mich. 

At NEBRASKA CITY, Neb. 17 members. 
At NORTHPORT, Mich. 8 members. 





PMinisters Ordained, or Enstalled, 


Dec. 2, 1862. Mr. WILLIAM B. WRIGHT, over 
the South Church, Chicago, Ill. Sermon by 
Rev. 8. H. Nichols, of the New England Ch. 
Ordaining Prayer by Rev. W. A. Nichols, of 
the Salem Ch. 


18. Mr. ROBERT BROWN, over the Ch. at 
Owego, Ill. Sermon by Rev. Jacob R. Ship- 
herd, of the Plymouth Ch., Chicago. Ordain- 
ing Prayer by Kev. G. B. Hubbard, of Aurora. 


24. Mr. WILLIAM W. KOSE, as an Evange- 
list, at Chesterfield, Ms. Scrmon by Rev. J.J. 
Dana, of Cummington. 


80. Mr. E. HILDRETH, at Clifton, Ill. Ser- 
mon by Rev. F. W. Beecher. Ordaining Prayer 
by Rev. L. Foster. 


81. Mr. PHILANDER A. HOLLISTER, over 
Ch. in Brookfield, Ct. Sermon by Rev. L. E. 
Charpiot. 


Jan. 1, 1863. Rev. JONATHAN EDWARDS, late 
of Rochester, N. Y., over the Ch. in Dedham, 
Ms. Sermon by Rev. Prof. Park. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Dr. Blagden. 


7. Mr. RUFUS EMERSON, over the Ch. in 
Wilton, Me. Sermon by Rev. B. Tappan, Jr. 


15. Mr. J. C. BEEKMAN, at Albert Lea, St. 
Charles, Min. Sermon by Key. @. C. Strong, 
of Albert Lea. 


20. Mr. L. C. SEELYE, over North Cong. Ch. 

Springfield, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Prof. Seelye, 
of Amherst Coll. Ordaiaing Prayer by Rev. 
Dr. Davis, of Westfield. 


21. Rev. HENRY A. HAZEN, over the Ch. in 
Plymouth, N H. Sermon by Rev. EK. H. By- 
ington, of Windsor, Vt. Installing Prayer by 
Rev. Dr. Young, of Laconia, N. Y. 


* Mr. ALBERT A. YOUNG, at Lake Mills, 
Wis. 


. 8. Mr. G. H. EDWARDS, over the Ch. in W. 
Lebanon, N. H. Sermon by Rev. S. P. Leeds, 
of Hanover, N. H. 


4. Mr. JOHN H. EDWARDS, over Ch. in W. 
Lebanon, Vt. 


4. Mr. J. C. LABAREE, as an Evangelist, at 
Sterling, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Sweetser, 
of Worcester. 


5. Mr. J. L. MARTIN, as an Evangelist, at 
Hatfield, Ms. Sermon by Prof. Tyler, of Am~- 
herst Coll. 


5. Rev. HORACE C. HOVEY, over the Flo- 
rence Ch. in Northampton, Ms. Sermon by 
Rev. Dr. Eddy. 


10. Rev. C. L. MILLS, late of North Bridge- 
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water, over the Ch. in Wrentham, Ms. Ser- 
mon by Rev. N. 8. Dickinson, of Foxboro’. 

Installing Prayer by Rev. J. Dwight, of No. 
Wrentham. 


10. Mr. JAMES H. LYON, as an Evangelist, 
at Randolph, Pa. 


ll. Mr. LUTHER KEENE, over the Union 

Ch. in North Brookfield. Sermon by Prof. 

emg of Amherst Coll. Ordaining Prayer by 
v. W. H. Beecher, of North Brookfield. 


ll. Rev. JACOB H. STRONG, late of New 

Preston, Ct., over the Church in Oxford, Ct. 
Sermon by Rev. D. A. Strong, of So. Deerfield, 
Ms. Installing Prayer by Rev. George Bush- 
nell, of Waterbury, Ct. 


17. Mr. JEREMIAH R. ALDRICH, as an Evan- 
gelist, at Plainfield, Ct. Sermon by Rev. A 
Dunning, of Thompson, Ct. 


18. Mr. LEWIS FRANCIS, as an Evangelist, at 
Colchester, Vt. Sermon by Prof. N. G. Clark, 
of Burlington, Vt. 


19. Rev. JOHN M’LEAN, late of Fairhaven,Ct., 
over Cong. Ch. Framingham, Ms. Sermon by 
Rev. I. N. Tarbox. 


24. Mr. JOHN L. MILLS, over Ch. in Sey- 
mour, Ct. 


28. Rev. SERENO STREETER, over the Ch. 
in Union Citv, Mich. Sermon by Rev. J.N. 
Morrison, of Olivet. Installing Prayer by Rev. 
John Scotford, of Leroy. 


March 10. Mr. WM. E. CALDWELL, a <a 
fleet, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Mr. Myrick. 


“ 16. Mr. ARTHUR LITTLE, at aioe Ms., as 
an Evangelist. 


“ 17. Rev. EDWIN L. JAGGER, lately of Clifton, 
Iowa, over Ch. in Warren, Ms. Sermon by 
Rev. Chas. Burnham, of Meredith, N.H. In- 
stalling Prayer by Rev. Dr. Vail, of Palmer. 


« 18. Rev. J. S. BINGHAM, over Maverick Ch. 
East Boston. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Swain, of 
Providence, R.1I. Installing Prayer by Rev. 
Dr. Bilagden. 





Pastors Dismissed. 
Jan. 14. R@v. R. F. LAWRENCE, from the Ch. in 
Claremont. N. H. 


“ 21. Rev. WM. L. GAGE, from the No. Ch., 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


“ 21. Rev. ROLLIN S. STONE, from Payson Ch., 
East Hampton, Ms. 


Congregational Library Association. 


[ ApRIL, 


Feb. 11. Rev. E. 8S. PALMER, from the Ch. in Free- 


port, 


“ 15. Rev. 8S. J. M. LORD, from the Ch. in En- 
field, N. H 


‘© 18. Rev. DANIEL WARREN, from the Ch. in 
Warren, N. H 


March 9. Rev. J.S. BINGIIAM, from 2d. Ch., West 
eld, Ms. 


“ VW. Rev. 8. 8. SMITH, from the Ch. in Warren, 
8. 


18. Rev. E. R. BEADLE, from the Pearl St. 
Ch., Hartford, Ct. 


24. Rev J. H. PETTENGILL, from the Ch. in 
Saxonville, Ms. 


Rev. W. H. WEBB, from the Ch. in Niagara 
City, N.Y. 





PMinisters PMarried. 


Dec. 25, 1862. Rev. FRANKLIN DAVIS, of Berk- 
ley, Ms., to Miss AMANDA M. WARE, of No. 
Wrentham. 


Jan. 1, 1863. Rev. L. R. EASTMAN, of So. Brain- 
tree, Ms., to Miss OCTAVIA, daughter of the 
late Rev. G. P. Smith, of Worcester. 


Rev. M. M. COLBURN, of So, Dedham, Ms., 
to Miss HATTIE K., daughter of Hon. David 
Read, of Burlington, Vt. 





{Ministers Deceased, 


. 23, 1862. In Periaculum, So. India, Rev. DA- 
VID C. SCUDDER, aged 27. 


. 10, 1868. In Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. LYMAN 
BEECHER, D.D., aged 87. 


14. Near Nashville, Tenn., Rev. J. H. DILL, 
aged 42. 


18. In Centerville, Ms., Rev. ELISHA BACON. 


. 4. In East St. Johnsbury, Vt., Rev. JOHN 
BOWERS, formerly of Wilbraham, Ms., 57. 


13. In Indian Orchard, Ms., Rev. 0. LOM- 
BARD, 48. 


March ae ee L. I., Rev. ROBERT CAR- 


‘ 18. In Chelsea, Ms., Rev. PETER 8. EATON, 
formerly of West Amesbury, 64. 








Congregational Library Association. 


Our friends will find the Library of this Society one story higher than hitherto, but in the 
same building. Strictly pecuniary considerations have occasioned the change. The books, 
however, as re-arranged, are more available to the public than ever before, and the reading 
room is even pleasanter than that on the floor below. The Librarian has availed himself ‘of 
this occasion, to classify the books by their subjects, so that, at a glance, any one can see all 
that is here on any one of the great leading themes found in Libraries of this sort. He has 
also attempted to gather complete sets of Reports of all our important benevolent societies. 
With a little help from his brethren, this most important demand will be met, so that there will 
be, at least this onE place where the work and the history of these organizations can be easily 
ascertained. He therefore, again, most urgently entreats all the friends of these Societies to 
send him any and all ‘‘ REPORTS,” which they may not really desire to keep, and from these, 
he will fill up what is wanting, and the surplus will give him materials for exchanges, and thus 
aid in enlarging and enriching the Library in other directions. 
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He is still in want of all the Minutes of the General Association of Massachusetts, previous 
to 1813, also 1817, ’20 and °44. These are very much desired. Any Election Sermons previous 
to 1810 especially, would be very acceptable; and the more so, the farther back they date. 
Many of the earlier sermons are now in hand, but many are still wanting, to complete a set, 
and the Librarian has excellent facilities for exchange. 

Every Ordination and Installation Sermon, preached by any Congregational ministers any 
where and at any time, if printed, is very, VERY much desired. There are thousands such all 
through the country, now only useless paper, occupying just so much space. Sent here, they 
will soon be so arranged. and put in such form, as.will make them of great value. Be kind 
enough to let them come by scores and by hundreds. This is no mere compliment. A plan 
has been projected by which these now mere fragments of theology, can be embodied, if gath- 
ered, so as to make an every-way important chapter in New England ecclesiastical, or rather 
ministerial history. A very good beginning is already made. 

In almost every study there are more or less of odd numbers or odd volumes, or unused 
sets of our Religious and Literary Quarterlies, and Monthlies, which, if here, could be made 
very useful, such as the Christian Observer, by Rev. B. B. Edwards; Biblical Repository in 
all of its transmigrations; the Biblical Repertory, Bibliotheca Sacra, New Englander, Views 
in Theology, Christian Observatory, American and Theological Review, Spirit of the Pilgrims 
Christian Spectator, Panoplist, Connecticut Evangelical Magazine, Religious Intelligencer, 
Eclectic, North American, &c., &c.—any or all are wanted, and will be made subservient to a 
goodend. Send as below, at the expense of the undersigned, if most convenient. 

The Directors of the Library Association will urge and arrange for a full meeting of all their 
friends, during Anniversary week, to consider important questions in relation to the future of 
the Library, and to the interests of religion as represented by the Congregational churches of 


Massachusetts. 
ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, 23 Chauncy St., Boston, Ms. 


American Congregational Onion. 


RECEIPTS FOR DECEMBER, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 


New Hampshire—Col. Cong. Ch., Chi- Col. Chapel St. Ch., New Haven, 100 00 
chester, $ Cong. Ch. Bethel, 8 04 
Col. Cong. Ch. Fitzwilliams, “© East Windsor, 10 90 
Rey. M. T. Runnels, Orford, ‘6 Glastenbury, 89 32 
So. “ Hartford, 78 00 
North Church, Hartford, 817 35 
“ “New Haven, 145 60 
in St. Ch., New Haven, 
“ Cong. Ch, Newton, 
Massachusetts—Col, Cong. Ch., Whately, Friend, Naugatuck, 
Col. Cong. Ch. Montague, Mrs. Hooker, New Haven, 
ib “ East Weymouth, Middlebury, 
‘© Monument, So. Deerfield, Avails of Gold watch, Plainville, 
“ Winvisimmet, Chelsea, Rev. Joseph Ayer, East Lyme, 
* , Cong. Ch. So. Abington, 
cee Cambridgeport, 65 15 New York—Col. Cong. Ch.,Lumberland, 1 | 
Two friends, 84 85 Col. Cong. Ch.. Farmingville, 
‘* Cong. Ch. Marlboro,’ “® Sabbath School, Commack, 
‘* Groveland, 27 “ Cong. Ch., Otto, 
“East Longmeadow, 00 Charles Redfield, Troy, 
sc “Pepperell, 15 
“« — Union, Groton, 24 36 Pennsylvania—T. B., Philadelphia, 
ae. ee Evangelical, Gardner, 
“6 * Foxboro,’ 24 Ohio—Rev. Jchn Parry, Glover, 
- [st cs Northampton, 6 
** North Hadley, Michigan—Col. Cong. Ch.,Grand Haven, 1 
“ 6 South = Col. Cong. Ch., Dexter, 
se Lancaster, oy ss Utica, bal., 
“ “ Assabet, “ “ “ Hudson, 
“ © Littleton, ce & *© Vernon, 
. R. 8. Stone, East Hampton, Mrs. I. 8. Smith, Edwardsburg, 
Miss Elizab’h L. Torrey, E. Weymouth, 
Dea. Baxter Ellis, W. Brookfield, Illinois—Col. Cong. Ch., Cedron, 
A Friend, Chelsea, Col. Cong. Ch., Lawn Ridge, 
David Whitcomb, Esq., Worcester, Ist & Roc kford, 
Rev. Jos. Emerson, snares, “ Metamora, 
Albert Day, Esq., Bos’ 
D. 8. Stebbins, West Brookfield, 
Mrs. Z.P. Banniater, Newburyport, 
Wm. H. Long, Esq., Roxbury, 


ora3 09 
SBR 


Vermont—Col. Cong. Ch., Lunenburg, 
Chas. Bowen, Esq., Montpelier, 
Rev. 8. S. Arnold, W. Townsend, 


roce 
Sse 
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Cue. SE Prineston, 25 15-25, 
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— 152 33 
Iowa—Col. Cong. Ch., New Oregon, 42 
Connecticut—Col. 1st Cong. Ch., Litch- Minnesota—Col. Cong. Ch. , Winona, 18 00 


field, 
Col. lst Uh., New Haven, 


_ 
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Total RECEIPTS FOR THREE Monts, $2,497 57 
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The Trustees have paid last bills to the German Congregational Church at Shakopee, Min., 
$175.00 ; at Glover, Vt., $120.00; at Buda, Ill., $250.00 = $545.00. At their meeting in Jan- 
uary, they appropriated to the Congregational Church, Waukegan, IIl., $300.00; at Cold 
Spring, La Porte Co., Ind., $300.00; at Medford, Min., $200.00; at Shakopee, Min., $175.00; 
at Mill Creek, Wis., $150.00 = $1,125.00. They are now pledged to fifteen churches, to the 
total amount of $3,325.00. I am in receipt of eighteen new applications, since the meeting of 
Trustees, January 13, 1863. Having but little in hand above what is pledged to the fifteen 
churches now nearly completed, it is a serious question, what shall be done with so many to 
whom a refusal of aid, is a signal for dissolution. The calls for help are more frequent, more 
urgent, and with better promise of success, than ever before, if help is granted. Not one in 
ten of our giving churches have forwarded a dollar for more than a twelve-month. To delay 
is greatly to endanger very precious interests. Will not all send something, before April 30, 
1863? Our financial year closes at that date. What we have and shall receive by that time is 
our basis of work for the ensuing six months. I know that the means are in the hands of 
Christ's friends, to meet the present and pressing necessities of these feeble churches. Let 
the following letter be carefufly read. It tells its own story. The writer is a well-known and 
highly esteemed agent of the American Home Missionary Society, and his satements need no 
indorsement or qualification from me. Names are withheld for obvious reasons. The letter 
bears date March 23, 1863, 


“*A few weeks since, I preached the dedicatory sermon of a new meeting-house, at a 
thoroughly out-of-the-way place, called N— B—, among the hills in C—, N. Y. It isin the 
midst of a large number of poor people, and ignorant, whose cabins seem to be full of children. 
The condition of this people moved the heart of an aged Congregational minister, Rev. 0. K—, 
living a few miles distant. He visited them; gathered them at an unoccupied log house, and 
preached to them; when they could not be accommodated there, he preached to them in the 
school-house. Soon that would not hold the people that came to hear; then they went into the 
woods, and there he preached to them, and gathered a large sabbath school. But when the 
weather became cold they were obliged to crowd again into the little school house. 

The disposition of the people, of all sorts, to attend religious meetings, was so general, that 
Father K— felt that they must have a meeting-house. So, last spring, he had a Congregation- 
al society organized, secured a lot, and set himself to work to pick up the means to build. 
There was no money among the people of N— B—, but they did well in supplying timber, and 
lumber, and labor. This old gentleman, about 70 years of age, took his horse and buggy, and 
went from house to house in the towns about in that region, soliciting means to build his church, 
It was not not often that he obtained more than a dollar from any person, and very often less 
than twenty-five cents. Then he got second-hand clothing, old boots, parts of old harness, old 
doors or window frames, and divers and sundry other like trumpery, all of which he managed 
to barter off so as to make them avail something towards building the church. And thus he 
drove about through rain and mud, and heat and cold, to gather means. Then he was build- 
ing committee, and factotum, in the whole enterprise. He had to plan all, and oversee all, 
from first to last. Then he labored a great many days with his own hands, and at last it was 
completed. He had intended to have all the means raised to pay for the house before its dedi- 
cation. But his anxiety and labor had made him well nigh sick, so that he was obliged to 
cease bis efforts ; then he had got nearly all that he thought he could obtain, and besides that, 
he had driven his horse—a colt—so much that it became lame, and was quite unfit to use. So 
the house had to be dedicated with a debt upon it of about $150. We made an effort at the 
dedication, but could not get much. One man who had already done all he thought he could, 
in the way of labor, got up and crowded his way through the congregation, and laid on the 
table five cents, saying it was all the money he had had ina great while. We have got the 
debt reduced now to about $100. 

Do you anticipate my object in writing? It is to ask, whether the finishing up of this work, 
cannot be placedin your hands? I don’t believe there has been a meeting-house built in a 

reat while anywhere, that accommodates a people that more need the gospel, than these N— 

—people. I could give you facts on that point, to a demonstration, if necessary. The peo- 
ple are remarkable for their disposition to attend meetings. I remained after the dedication 
and preached three evenings, and each time the house was full, and so it is, let whoever will 
preach. There are a few Christians there, but no church has yet been organized. It is ex- 
pected there will be, before long. 

I heard from Father K—— lately. He hopes to see the salvation of the Lord among his 
ed people. But his health is poor. They do but little for his support. He has one hundred 

ollars from the Home Missionary Society. It seems too bad that he should be obliged to toil 
for some months to come, in raising by dimes, the needful, to clear off that indebtedness. 
Can’t you find some good people, who would like to help out this N— B— enterprise? It will 
be a work for the poor, a I feel sure Christ would approve it.” 


ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, Cor. Sec., 23 Chauncy St., Boston, Ms. 


ERRATA.—p. 157, 1st column, 22d line from bottom, for rights, read rites. 
p. 159, 1st column, 19th line from top, for notable, read notably. 
p- 161, in 8d line of Song, for Aabitabunt, read habitabant. In 4th line, for communicabant, read 
communicabunt. 
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